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PREFACE 


Though painfully conscious of the many imperfections of the 
study of Pope Gregory and his times which 1 now offer to the 
public, I cannot but feel that the attempt itself to give some 
detailed account of the most remarkable man of a remark¬ 
able age 1 needs no apology. Gregory the Great is certainly 
one of the most notable figures in ecclesiastical history. He 
has exercised in many respects a momentous influence on the 
doctrine, (lie organization, and the discipline of the Catholic 

1 Orogorovius (Home, in the Middle Agee, ii. 70) writes : The sixth century 
in one of the most memorable in history. In it mankind experienced the 
overthrow of a great and ancient civilization, and on thin account believed 
that the end of the world had come. A thick cloud of barbarism, an it wore 
of dust, arising from the crash, hung over the Roman Umpire devastated through 
out its length and breadth by the destroying angel, dealing poHtilonoo and 
other ills. The world entered upon a turning-point in its development. Upon 
the ruins of the ancient Umpire, amid which the Goths, premature heralds 
of Germany, had perished, fresh forms of national life now slowly arose; in 
Italy, through the instrumentality of the Lombards; in Gaul, through that 
of the Franks ; in Spain, by means of the Visigoths; in Britain, by those of the 
Saxons. The Catholic Church everywhere constituted itself the vital principle, 
of these growing nations. To the Church they turned as to a centre, and, 
through the conquest of Arianism, the Church by degrees drew them together 
in a union which was destined, sooner or later, to give political form to a new 
Western .Umpire. These events took place at a time when the blast was 
stirred by a like impulse of development; when Mohammed had appeared to 
found a new religion, which, uniting nations on the Uastern ruins of the 
Roman dominion, forced the Byzantine Umpire first to return to Italy, and 
then for centuries to he the bulwark of Hellenic culture in the West. 
< iregory and Mohammed were the two priests of the West and Kant. Uach 
founded a hierarchy on the ruins of antiquity, and through the concussion of 
the two systems the future fate of Uuropo and Asia was decided. Romo and 
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“ Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that begat 
us. The Lord hath wrought great glory by them through His 
great power from the beginning. Such as did bear rule in their 
kingdoms, men renowned for their power, giving counsel by their 
understanding, and declaring prophecies : leaders of the people 
by their counsels, and by their knowledge of learning meet for 
the people, wise and eloquent in their instructions : such as 
found out musical tunes, and recited verses in writing : rich 
men furnished with ability, living peaceably in their habitations : 
all these were honoured in their generations, and were the glory 
of their times.”— Ecclesiastiem xliv. 

“ Cum suos sancta per orbem ecclesia Catholica in omni gente 
doctores semper celebrare non cessat, quos Christo domino 
magistrante ad se directos in eo gloriando congaudet, eosque 
scriptis memorialibus promulget in posteros, ut ponant in Deo 
spent mam et non obliviscantur operum Dei sui et mandata eiits 
exquirant, merito nos quoque nostri mentionem magistri possumus 
iuxta vires nostras, adiuvante Domino, facere describentes, quern 
sanctum Gregorium cum omni etiam orbe praefato possumus 
appellare.”— S. Galien Life, of Gregory. Proem. 
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remark that, in respect of the history of the doctrine of the 
English Church, Gregory’s theology is of particular interest. 
For the system of dogma which was introduced into our island 
by Augustine was the system elaborated by Augustine’s revered 
master. 

In view of these considerations, it is certainly astonishing 
that a satisfactory English biography of the saint has not long 
ago appeared. That none has been given us is perhaps due 
to the fact that recent English theologians and ecclesiastical 
historians have concerned themselves mainly with the period 
of the Great Councils and with the period of the Reformation, 
and have passed over the intervening centuries from a.d. 500 
onwards as less interesting and less worthy of their notice. 
But whatever the explanation may be, it is certain that hitherto 
the life and times of Gregory have not adequately been dealt 
with in the English language. Foreign writers, particularly 
in Germany, have shown a more just appreciation of the 
historical significance of the great Pope, and a few valuable 
monographs on the subject have been published, the most 
important of which I shall enumerate below. But some of 
these works are out of print, and otherwise inaccessible, and 
not one of them, so far as I know, has been translated for the 
benefit of English readers. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I conceive that there 
is room for a detailed study of the life and times of Gregory. 
The first two books of my biography deal with the history of 
the saint, and here I have treated my material in the fullest 
way, endeavouring to pass over nothing that is really pertinent, 
and supporting my assertions with ample references to the 
original authorities. I have further aimed at giving some 
account of the political, social, and religious characteristics of 
the age, in the hope that my work may prove of some slight 
service to those who are interested in historical research. The 
third book of the biography is concerned exclusively with 
Gregory’s theology, and I think that I may claim that it is 
vol. I. a 3 
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(Parker, 1874); a version of the Morals will be found in 
the Library of Fathers . Of the Dialogues , a quaint translation 
was issued in the early part of the seventeenth century, but, 
though republished subsequently, it is now out of print. For 
further information about these writings of Gregory, I refer the 
reader to my book, and also to G. J. T. Lau Gregor I der 
Grosse pt. ii. c. 1, “ Die Schriften Gregors.” 

In addition to the above-mentioned works, there are printed 
under Gregory’s name, in Migne’s Patrologia Latina vol. lxxix., 
some other writings of very doubtful authenticity. The names 
of them are Super Cantica Canticorum Eocpositio, In Librum 
Primum Begum Variarum Expositionum Libri VI, In Septem 
Psalmos Poenitentiales Expositio, and Concordia Quorundam 
Testimoniorum S. Scripturae. A discussion of the authorship 
of these writings will be found in the introductions prefixed - to 
them in Migne’s edition, and also in Lau. In my own. opinion 
they cannot be ascribed to Gregory; though I must admit that 
a case can be made out in favour of the Gregorian authorship 
of the Commentary on the Song of Solomon , since a work by 
Gregory, bearing this title, is referred to by Columban {Epp. i.) 
and Ildefonsus (De Vir . Illustr. c. 1), and, if the Benedictine 
editors may be trusted, it is cited in a genuine passage of 
Paterius (Migne P. L . lxxix. p. 470; but cf. Lau Gregor de 
Grosse p. 322). On the other hand, the dissimilarity of style 
to that of the genuine Gregory, the absence of any mention 
of this work in Paul the Deacon, John the Deacon, and Isidore, 
and the fact that Bede, in his own exposition of Solomon’s 
Song, quotes passages referring to it from Gregory’s genuine 
works, but makes no allusion to a special commentary com¬ 
posed by him,—these considerations make strongly against the 
view that Gregory was the author. It is possible, however, 
that the commentary was the work of Gregory’s pupil, the 
abbat Claudius, based on notes of some lectures given by his 
master in St. Andrew’s Monastery (Greg. Epp. xii. 6). The 
other writings I believe to be of later date. The Commentary 
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on the First of Kings was probably written by some unknown 
monk about the tenth century 1 ; the Exposition on the Peni¬ 
tential Psalms belongs, it seems likely, to the age of Gregory 
the Seventh 2 ; the Concordia is of uncertain date, and was 
obviously written by one who was acquainted with Gregory’s 
writings, but there is not a shred of evidence to prove that 
Gregory himself was the author. 

(2) The second authority for Gregory’s life is his con¬ 
temporary, Gregory of Tours (died 17th November 594 or 
595), who, in the tenth book of his Ilistoria Fntncorum, 
supplies us with a little information about his Roman name¬ 
sake. The best edition of the Flistoria is that of Arndt and 
Krusch, in the Monumenta Gcrmaniae Hidorim. I may add 

1 The principal arguments against the Gregorian authorship arc: (1) The 

Commentary was not known to Isidore, Bede, Ildefonsus, Paul the Deacon, 
or John the Deacon, nor is it cited by Gregory’s oxcerptors, Paterius, Taio, or 
Alulf, nor is it referred to by later commentators on Kings. The monk 
Ratherius (c. 928), in his book De Contcmptn Canonuon, certainly quotes some 
words which are found in this commentary (ii. 2. 17), but the reference is 
probably rather to Greg. Reg. Past. i. 2. (2) The diction, style, and doctrine, 

while exhibiting a general resemblance to those of the genuine Gregory, yet 
differ noticeably in several important particulars (Migne, Ixxix. pp. 10-14; 
Lau Gregor I cler Grosse pp. 320, 321). (3) Tho author cites from the Vulgate, 

which Gregory did not use. It is certainly not impossible that this book, 
like the Commentary on the Song of Solomon, was compiled by Claudius from 
notes of Gregory’s lectures on Kings (Greg. Epp. xii. G), but it seems to me 
more probable that it was the composition of soino later imitator of the Pope 
who aimed at, and to some extent succeeded in, reproducing the characteristics 
of the Gregorian style and teaching. 

2 Against ascribing this work to Gregory the Great it may bo arguod : (1) 

Gregory himself nowhere speaks of having lectured or written on the Psalms, 
though he gives a list of other parts of Scripture of which lie gavo expositions. 
(2) Neither the biographers nor Isidore, Bode, or Ildefonsus refer to it. (3) 
The passage in Paterius In Psalmos c. G4 should be roferred to Grog. Horn, in 
Ezech. i. 4, § 5 rather than to Exp. in Sept. Psalm. Pomit. ii. 1 ; while the 
passage In Psalmos c. 68 should be referred to Mor. xvii. 48-50. (4) The 

style, in my opinion at least, is not Gregorian. (5) The allusions to a 
schismatic, persecuting Emperor (Exp. in Sept. Psalm. J'ocnit. v. 18, 30; ibid. 
vii. Proem.) fit neither Maurice nor Phoeas, though they would bo appro¬ 
priate as applied to Henry IV by a friend of Gregory VII. 1 fence L con¬ 
clude that the book was written, if not by Gregory VII himself (Migne, Ixxix. 
p. 550), yet by some friend of his, possibly Robert abbat of St. Victor, with 
the Pope’s sanction and in his name. At any rate, there is no reason at all 
for attributing its composition to Gregory the Great. 
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that all the works of the historian of Tours (published in 
Migne J\ L. lxxi.) have been largely drawn upon by me, to 
illustrate the life and manners of the period. 

(3) The third authority is the author of the notice on 
Gregory in the Liber Pontificalis . This short account, though 
telling us little, is valuable as being the production of at least 
a quasi-contemporary (L. Duchesne Le Liber I'ontifiealis: 
Tcxtc, Lntrocl action ct Comment air e). It was used by the subse¬ 
quent biographers. 

(4) Next, we have two scanty notices by Isidore of Seville 
(Do Vir. IUustr. 40) and Ildefonsus of Toledo (Be Vir. 
lllustr. 1), belonging respectively to the first and the second 
half of the seventh century, and both dealing mainly with 
Gregory’s writings. 

(5) Our fifth authority is a Life of Gregory, written by an 
anonymous monk of Whitby, probably about the year 713, and 
discovered by Ewald in an ancient MS. collection of saints’ 
lives belonging to the Monastery of St. Gall (see his article, 
Lie diteste Biographic Gregors L, in Ilistorische Anfsatie deni 
Andenhcn an G. Wait;: geividnict, Hannover: Hahn, 188G). 
This document has since been published in full by Dr. E. A. 
Gasquet (A Life of Pope St. Gregory the Great, 1904), who 
gives an interesting account of it in his introduction. As an 
historical work, the value of the biography is not very great. 
“ Of the saint’s life, beyond the barest outline, the writer 
knows nothing; he expressly complains of the scantiness of 
his materials, and of their unauthentic character; for the most 
part he can rely only on oral tradition, and that of persons not 
informed at first hand.” Nevertheless, the treatise has a real 
importance, “ as being a record of essentially English tradition 
in regard to the saint,” and as being “ the source and first 
authority for the most notable miraculous occurrences reported 
of St. Gregory ” (Gasquet A Life of Pope St. Gregory the 
Great, Introd.). 

(G) Not many years after the completion of the Whitby 
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any that had yet been published. The result of John’s labours 
is a somewhat tedious work, divided into four books, the 
headings of which were obviously suggested by those of 
Gregory’s Pastoral Care. The first book professes to tell us 
in what way and by what virtues Gregory attained to the 
pontificate; the second, how he lived when Pope; the third, 
how his teaching corresponded with his life ; the fourth, how, 
while teaching rightly, he daily recognized his own weakness. 
The matter of the last three books, however, does not corre¬ 
spond very closely with the titles. The biography consists 
largely of extracts from Gregory’s letters, but it contains a 
certain amount of interesting information which is not found 
elsewhere. Yet John is an inaccurate historian, apt to 
draw unwarrantable inferences, and given to repeating un¬ 
authenticated traditions as though they were verified history. 
Hence, when his testimony conflicts with that of other 
authorities, it may, unless strong reasons appear to the contrary, 
with safety be rejected. 

Such are the original authorities which bear directly on the 
life of Gregory. But besides these I have frequently referred 
to many others which, more or less indirectly, throw light upon 
my subject. The works of such authors as Cassiodorus, 
Evagrius, Procopius, Gregory of Tours, Paul the Deacon, 
Theophylact, Isidore, and Theophanes, to say nothing of the 
lesser contemporary chroniclers and biographers and the later 
Byzantine historians, can of course be neglected by no serious 
student of this period. Of these writers, however, I need not 
here supply a complete list; whenever I have had occasion to 
quote them I have supplied the reference in my notes. 

In the first volume of the Benedictine edition of Gregory’s 
works there is printed, in addition to the biographies of Paul 
and John, the long and laborious Vita Gregorii by Dom. Denis 
de Ste. Marthe, superior-general of the Maurist congregation of 
Benecjictines. This compilation is based upon the Letters and 
the earlier Lives, and was for long regarded almost as a classical 
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Pingaud La Politique de Saint Ghegoire le Grand (1872); T. 
Wollschack, Die Verhdltnisse It aliens, insbesondere des Lango - 
bardenreichs , nach deni Briefwechsel Gregors I (1888); W. 
Hohaus Die Bedeutung Gregors des Grossen als liturgischer 
Schriftsteller (1889); F. Lampe Qui fucrint Gregorii Magni 
Papae temporibus in imperii Byzantini parte oceidentali exarchi 
et qualia eornm iura atque offieia (1892); Th. Bonsmann 
Gregor I der Grosse, ein Lebensbild (1890); G-. F. Wiggers De 
Gregorio Magno eiusque placitis anthropologicis (1838); H. J. 
Leblanc Utrum b. Gregorius Magnus litteras humaniores et 
ingenuas artes odio perseeutus sit (1852); and Ceillier Histoire 
gen . des auteurs ecclesiasiiques xi. c. 49, pp. 429-587. In addition 
to these, the researches of Diehl, Weise, Dahn, Duchesne, and 
others, particularly the minute and laborious investigations of 
Von Hartmann Grisar, have cleared up much that was obscure 
and difficult in my subject. In the following pages, however, 
while supplying full references to the original authorities and 
all sources of first-hand information, I have, save in a very few 
cases, deliberately refrained, through considerations of space, 
from referring to modern authors, to many of whom, never¬ 
theless, I here confess myself deeply indebted. 

In respect of maps, I have used Spruner’s Historiseh- 
Geographischer Hand-atlas, and Poole’s Historical Atlas 
(particularly map 63, Italy in the Lombard Period ). The maps 
also in Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders I have found most 
helpful. 

Since my book is intended, not merely as a biography of 
Gregory, but also in some degree as a work of reference on the 
Gregorian age, I have arranged that my General Index should 
be as full and clear as possible. To this I have added a special 
Index of the Life, Works, and Doctrine of the Pope Gregory; 
and also a table of the leading dates. These Indices, in great 
part, have been compiled by Mrs. Jackson, of Ealing, to whom 
I am under obligation for the care with which she has performed 
her task. 
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preserved in the Library of the College. Mr. Halcomb had 
spent much time and labour in collecting materials for a 
monograph on Gregory, but, owing to his untimely death, his 
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manuscripts a certain amount of help, particularly for my 
earlier chapters, and a few of Mr. Halcomb’s translations I have 
adopted in my book. 

Finally, my sincere thanks are due to the Rev. F. E. 
Brightman, Canon of, Lincoln and Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, for his great kindness in reading through all my proofs. 
By his advice and criticism he has done me a service the value 
of which this grateful acknowledgment can but ill express. 


Lincoln College, 
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GREGORY’S LIFE BEFORE HIS 
PONTIFICATE 







CHAPTER I 

GRSGOBY’S FAMILY AND HOMK 


Grkqohy was bom la Rome about the y«ir 340. The precise 
date cannot, indeed, be determined. It appears that he was 
olive in the year 546, 1 and there are good reasons why we 
should not carry book his advent into the world earlier than 
the year 540.* But within those limits, 540-545, wo are 
unable, through lack of information, to fix a date with certainty. 
A vague sentence in the Dialogue* might possibly imply that 
his birth was later than 542.* On the whole, however, the 
date which seems Iwst to tiarmonixe with the known facts and 
chronology of Gregory’s life is the generally accepted one, i.tt. 

> In Dial, 111. 11, referring to the attempted murder of (lerbonlus, bishop 
of Populonla, by Totila at Morelia, a place eight mttea from Itome, Gregory 
aanerta that the event ooourred •' In hla own days." the affair of Uerbonlus 
may possibly he attributed to the year MO, but meet probably It belongs to 
MO, when Totila remained a year In the neighbourhood of Kerne, Ifonee 
Gregory's birth eannot have best) later than SIS. 

* It la Improbable that Gregory waa bora earlier than MO, He waa not an 
old man when he died In 604, In hla later oorreapondenoe he oomptatna 
frequently of disease, never of old age. Hla nuns*, Dominion (the name la got 
by an obvious emendation), waa alive in S04 (Bpp. iv, 44), And in 898, 
writing to Januaries of Cagliari (whose 11 aenootua at almplloltea " he elaowhere 
refers to, Jtyp xlv, 9). he exeuses hltnaelf for “ rebuking an elder," quoting 
St, Paul, 1 Tim. v. 1 (Afpp. lx. I). At this time, therefore, Gregory can soaroaty 
have reached, or at any rate have exceeded, the age of sixty years, The date 
MO, which would make Gregory ftfty,«lght at Mm time of writing to Januaries, 
sixty-four at the time of hla death, and which supposes hla nurse to have lived 
UU seventy-five or eighty years of age, appear* to fit the foot*. 

* Dial. ill. 4, where, after relating a story of Datius, bishop of Milan, which 
belongs to Mi or the early part of 649, Gregory continues; " Hod oportet lain 
ut prior* teoeamua, ad ea quae dhibua noatrla sunt gusta venlondum eat," Hut 
this does not n- r ;-.i4ty imply that Grigory was nut bora before the middle 
of 848. 
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540—the thirteenth year of the reign of the Emperor Justinia 
and the third of the pontificate of Vigilius. 

All our authorities agree that Gregory was sprung from i 
ancient senatorial family, renowned alike for its nobility ai 
its piety 1 ; and a conjecture has identified this family with fc] 
celebrated “ gens Anicia,” a house which traced back its orig 
to the palmy days of the Eepublic, and which rose to influen 
and enormous wealth under the Empire, reaching the zenith 
its prosperity towards the close of the fourth century. Th 
great family was panegyrized by Claudian. Of its sons, Jeron 
remarks that there was hardly one who did not obtain consul 
honours; and Augustine adds that it gave virgins to the Chun 
in even greater number than consuls to the State. Erom th 
family Eome received her first Christian senator. One of i 
most famous members was the erudite, unfortunate Boethii 
"the last of the Eomans whom Cato or Tully would ha' 
acknowledged for their countryman.” Another, if traditi< 
may be believed, was the great St. Benedict; though Gregoi 
in his Life of the monastic founder, simply states that he w 
“ of honourable parentage ” ( liberiori genere exortus ). 2 It i 
of course, tempting to a biographer to claim for Gregory 
connection with so distinguished a house. Unfortunately, hoi 
ever, of such connection there is no satisfactory proof. It 
neither asserted by Gregory himself, nor is there a hint of 
in Gregory of Tours, Bede, or the early “ Lives.” Yet if tl 
theory referred to be true, this consentient silence is sure 
inexplicable. We shall therefore, perhaps, be wiser if we pa 
over the conjecture, and refrain from associating our saint wi 
any particular line of ancestry. 

However this may be, we know at least that Gregory was 
aristocratic origin. The name of one of his ancestors is recorde 
This was Pope Felix the Fourth, 3 the nominee of the Goth 

1 Gregorius Tuxouensis Hist From. x. 1; Baeda' Hist. Eccl. ii. ' 
Paulus Diaconus Vita 1; Johannes Diaconus Vita i. 1. The 8 . Gallm D 
has: “ Nobilis secundum legem, sed nobilior corde coram Deo in religions.** 

2 Dial . ii. Praef. 

3 Greg. Dial . iv. 16; Horn, in Ev. 38; Baeda Hist. Eccl. ii. 1; Pai 
Diac. Vita 1* All these omit to state which Felix was Gregory’s “ atavus ** 
the third or the fourth Pope of that name. Joh. Diac. Vita i. 1 first identif 
him with Felix the Fourth, the same who founded the church of SS. Cosdq 
and Damian. Baronius impugns John’s statement, and contends that t 
Pope referred to is Felix the Third (483-492). But his arguments scarce 
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king, Thoodoric—a shrewd, calculating man, who strengthened 
the Papacy not a little by obtaining from the Gothic court a 
decree conferring on the Homan Bishop jurisdiction in all dis¬ 
putes liotwoon the clergy and the laity. Towards the end of 
his life he caused an ecclesiastical scandal by a monstrous 
attempt to appoint his own successor. Beyond this his name 
is remembered only in connexion with the foundation of the 
remarkable church, in the neighbourhood of the Forum, in 
honour of the twin Arabian physicians and martyrs, SS. 
Gostnas and Damian. 1 

This church is noteworthy for several reasons. Constructed 
out of three ancient buildings—the temple of Itomulus son 
of Maxentius, the Templum Sacrae Urbia, and another—-and 
situated on the Via Sacra, close to the Forum, it was tho first 
Christian edifice that was planted in tho very heart of pagan 
Home. It was, moreover, the first church in Home erected to 
local martyrs who were unconnected with Italy and the Eternal 
City. Why the Eastern physicians were singled out for the 
special honour is not apparent.* Possibly Pope Felix wished 
to pay a kind of religious compliment to the Eastern Emperor, 
who held the saints in veneration; possibly he hoped to secure 
the aid of the martyred doctors to avert or allay some plague 
which threatened from the East. But in either ease the dedi¬ 
cation is noteworthy as a distinct departure from the older 
Homan usage, and may be considered perhaps as an expression 
of the growing feeling of the universality of the Roman Church. 
Once more, SS. Cosma e Damianu appears to be the first 
example in Rome of a church named after the representatives 
of a distinct profession, and thus marks a stop towards the 
introduction of a principle, according to which, in after-times, 
every trade and profession in Christendom had its peculiar 
patron saints, and its appropriate religious services. lastly, 
the ohnroh was, and stU! is, interesting for its magnificent 
ancient mosaics, perhaps the last specimen* of original and 

justify os la dtaanUng the evldenee of John, who wh a deaoon of tho Homan 
Church, and had every opportunity of varifylns his assttUoa. (Bos the discus¬ 
sion of the question in the ifmedkUm Life i. 1, } 8.) 

1 TAbar VontijUsatk Vita Ml IV, 

* It may lie noted that Gregory of Tours deposited relic* of HR. Gowna* 
and Damian In the "eeltuta" of 8t Martin, eloee to bis cathedral church 
(Greg. Tur, IHtt, Pram. x. 81,} 10). 
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independent Eoman art. These mosaics may yet be sm 
Those on the arch represent the Lamb of the Apocalypse wit 
the Book of the Seven Seals; and, at the sides, the seven candle 
sticks, seraphs, and Evangelists with their proper symbol 
Below, the four and twenty elders, offering their crowns, wei 
formerly visible; but of these two defaced forms alone remaii 
In the tribune Christ is exhibited—-a noble and colossal figui 
standing upon clouds of glory, with the right hand uplifted i 
bless; and to Him St. Peter and St. Paul are presenting Cosma 
and Damian in their jewelled crowns of triumphant martyrdon 
On the right is St. Theodore; on the left (a modem figure oi 
Pope Felix himself, offering the model of his church. Benefit! 
flows the river Jordan; and, in the lowest division of all, th 
twelve Apostles, symbolized as lambs, emerge from Jerusulen 
and Bethlehem to adore the Lamb of God. On these mosaics 
then in their first lustre, Gregory must have often gazed, mhm 
he visited the church of Felix to hear a mass, and to pray 
perhaps, for the repose of the soul of his pious ancestor. 

Gregory’s father bore the Imperial name of Gordianus. Hi 
is styled “ Begionarius, ,, but what his office was is far feon 
clear. Baronius held that Gordianus was one of the sevei 
Cardinal-Deacons, called Kegionarii from their presidency efi 
the seven ecclesiastical Begions of Borne. There is, however 
no indication in the "Lives” that Gordianus was in sacroi: 
orders. 1 It seems more probable, on the contrary, that he VW 
a secular official, 2 * * * * * charged with the administration of the secnlai 
business of one of the ecclesiastical Begions, 8 where he may JwM 

1 This statement has been contradioted on the ground that, In the picture 
described by John the Deacon (Vita iv. 83), Gordianus is wearing clorieal clrcHS, 
But the planeta and dalmatica, afterwards purely ecclesiastical vestment#, mm. 
not at this time oonfined to the use of the clergy. Silvia herself Is represented 
as wearing a planeta; and the dalmatica was stiH worn by laymen, U net In 
ordinary life, at least as a dress of ceremony for State occasion#. Uui 
Begiomarius was painted in his oourt suit. 

2 The title Regionarius was conferred, not only on deacons, but also on 

sub-deacons, notaries, and, later, on defensors (Greg. Epp< viii. 10). Du Cange 
says, Regionarii sunt a pontificibus eonstituti in sohola notariorum ot sub- 

aconorum quos licebat per absentiam pontifiois in conventu sedere clcrioorum, 

et caeteros habere honores.” 

* ^ fact that Gordianus was depicted holding the hand of St Potor (Joh. 

^ “ ay that his duties lay in the district ill 

which St. Peter’s Basilica was situated. 
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relieved the Regionary Deacon in matters of mere business and 
routine. Ho was, perhaps, the Deacon’s official representative, 
his legal advisor, and the president of his bureau of charity. 
Such a post was undoubtedly one of great responsibility, and 
would bo entrusted only to men of tried probity and capacity. 
That it was also one of dignity may be inferred from the fact 
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act of making the sign of the cross. In her loft was a Psalter 
on the open page of which was inscribed the verse, “ IM m% 
soul live, and it shall praise Thee; and let Thy judgments help mef 
John’s description leaves us with a pleasant impression ol 
Gregory’s parents, and the word-sketch of the aged mother has a 
special charm. But the whole account is valuable inasmuch as 
it helps us to understand some of the characteristics of Gregory’s 
mind and character. For it cannot be doubted that Gregory 
inherited certain traits from each of the parents whose portraits 
he had painted in St Andrew’s. Some physical resemblances 
to each are noticed by John . 1 And it is not to be questioned 
that many also of Gregory’s moral and intellectual peculiarities 
may be accounted for by means of the principle of heredity. 
Prom his mother he doubtless derived his almost feminine 
tenderness and power of sympathy, his innate bent towards 
asceticism, his religious mysticism, his self-sacrificing, self- 
effacing disposition. From his father, no less certainly, he 
inherited his administrative capacity, his legal acumen, his 
unswerving love of justice, and that inexorable severity towards 
hardened offenders which caused him to be feared, in boomi 
degree, even by those who loved him best. Thus the nature of 
the parents is reproduced in the offspring, and in the transactions 
of Gregory’s life we are again and again reminded, now of tile 
grave-faced man of business, the administrator of the Region, 
now of the lovable, ascetic woman who crosses herself as she 
ponders over her Psalter. 

Gordianus and Silvia had two sons; one they called Gregory i 
“the Watchful”—“non sine magno quodam praesagio," as 
notes the early biographer , 2 while of the other we have Ml 
record. That he existed is proved by two passages in Pope 
Gregory’s correspondence . 2 But we know nothing about him, 
not even his name. 


1 Jot. DUc. Vita, iv. 84. 

* Paul. Diao. Tito 1. He adds: “ Ee etenim vera vigilavit sibi, dum divinis 
mfcaarendo praeoeptis, laudabiliter visit. Vigilavit et fldeUbus populiN dim 
aoctrmae affluent™ ingenio eis quo tramite oaelestia soanderent patefecit." 
... Job. Diao. Tito i. g. Baeda (Opp. s. 268) speaks of him as “ vigilanM*. 
sunns, rnrfa snnm nomen, nostrae gentis apostolus.” Gregory himself tyWMy 
plays on his own name in Epp. iii. 52. He was fond of Inculcating the duty 
of watchfulness, see e.g. Moral, xix. 33; xx. 8; rod. 86, 86, eto. 

Epp. x. 42; ix. 200. The Benedictine editors give other referenoes, wrongly, 
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This homo of Gregory's childhood was a handsome palace on 
tho slopo of tho Unolian, abutting on a street named Clivus 
Si-nuri, 1 which nearly corresjKmds to tho modem Via <li SS. 
(iioviumi e Paolo. It appears to havo boon a spacious 
dwelling, containing an atrium, with a fountain of elaborate 
design. Tho waters of this spring—doubtless tho “spring of 
Mercury " of classical times—wore later believed to jxwsess a 
miraculous hoaling potency, and Hooks of sufToritig pilgrims 
ennui to test their virtue. It was near the fountain, after tho 
lummi had been turnod into a monastery and dedicated to St. 
Andrew, that Gregory placed tho pictures of tho Itegionary 
and his wife which havo boon described above, I n tho present 
day tho palace of Gonliamts is no longer visible. Centuries 
havo raised the level of the soil, and the church and monastery 
of San Gregorio, which occupy the site, are entirely modern. 
In lHPtl, however, a search in the cellars of the monastery 
revealed the fact, that deep beneath the modern buildings tho 
old house still exists in a marvellous state of preservation, and 
might easily la* excavated without impairing the stability of 
the church uIhivc. Unfortunately, the projected excavation has 
not l*een carried out. 

The mansion of Gordian us stood in the centre of Imperial 
I tome. Straight Is'fore it rose that “ arx im{H>rii," the Palatine 
Hill, roveied with its thickly clustering palaces, and haunted 
by strange memories of many Kmpurors. Viewed from without, 
the stately buildings of tie* Palatine were still magnificent. 
Videntiniau tlui Third had put them in repair, and the havoc 
of Goths and Vandals had made but slight impression on thuir 
solid structures. Within, however, was one vast desolation—a 
wilderness of empty courts and closed apartments, choked with 
rubbish nnd strewn with the fragments of broken oruameut 
ami statuary. It is true that {tortious of these buildings wore 
still in us#*, Thetslorle stayed in tho lmperiid palace in the 
year f»00; and after Home was matured to the Umpire a few 
officials had their residence hen*, ttut a mere corner of the 

Hof.l •• Uila *• (**!•) t«»y aicHii cUlicr or Biatcruat mmt. ttut ttlnen 

Ufrfi^iy in Mi’» tittle 4 Irtwi |»4U<r mni** tmmfpn Imliult M 

i,t, TatmUa, iftiiiiliAtW! ihmhmm I immmm lliiii Htlrrk wm tho ttiftitf, 
li«| *4 < iurdtotm*, l*til »?f Klhin, 

* .Mt, Iiim% r* \A% 
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Palatine must have sufficed to house the handful of Imperial 
agents, and to provide an official Boman residence for the 
Governor at Bavenna. The rest of the buildings, with their 
halls, baths, galleries, stairways, and innumerable apartments, 
were abandoned to decay, and in their fading splendour served 
but to remind men of the brilliant life that had for ever passed 
away. 

On either side of the palace of Gordianus rose stupendous 
monuments of Boman wealth and luxury. Let us imagine a 
friend of Gregory’s family approaching the Begionary’s house 
about the year 540, from the direction of the Porta Appia, the 
modem Porta di San Sebastiano. Passing along the Appian 
Way, the “queen of long roads,” the smooth and perfectly fitting 
stones of which provoked about this time the admiration of 
Procopius, 1 he would reach before long the Thermae Antoninianae, 
the magnificent Baths of Caracalla. These huge baths, which 
could accommodate, it is calculated, no less than sixteen 
hundred bathers at once, were still in good preservation, for 
here the hand of the spoiler seems to have been withheld. Had 
our traveller seen fit to enter, he would have found undimmed 
as yet the splendour of mosaic pavements and painted ceilings. 
Here still stood the massive sculptured columns, the seats of 
polished marble, the huge porphyry vases. Here, above all, 
remained the masterpieces of art, of which some specimens—the 
Flora of Naples, the Famese Hercules, the Farnese Bull, the 
Venus CaJlipyge—are the glory and pride of latter-day 
museums. And yet, for all its beauty, the place had lost its 
use. The vast swimming-bath, once filled with clear water by 
a branch aqueduct of the Marcia, had been dry since 537. The 
motley throngs of bathers that used to assemble here—the 
chattering gangs of philosophers, the swarms of pickpockets, 
the spouting poets who had to be driven away with showers of 
stones, the debauchees in quest of a new intrigue, the great 
lords, the lackeys, the officials of the Government—came now 
no more. The Baths of Caracalla were deserted—save for a 
few loungers who found therein a shady refuge from the blazing 
sunshine, or for some homeless vagrant, glad to spend a summer 
night on the carven benches. Had our traveller been a moralist 


Procopius Be Bell. Goth. i. 14. 
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or a pious Churchman, he would, no doubt, have exulted in the 
change; for morality was scandalized at the disorders which 
occurred amid those nude, promiscuous crowds, where sex was 
not separated from sex, and the Church had ever shown itself 
the enemy of that luxurious form of cleanliness which was the 
great delight of the pagan sons of Borne. But whother for good 
or for ill, it is certain that since 637 the Baths of Caracalla 
were unused and empty; and already, doubtless, the weeds were 
pushing through the untrodden floors, and the spiders were 
weaving thick veils about the sculptured faces of the heroes 
and the gods. 

Leaving the Thermae behind him, the guest of Gordianus 
would now skirt, on the left, the slopes of the Aventine—once 
an aristocratic quarter, crowded with sumptuous palaces of 
nobles and millionairos, but, since the three days’ sack in 
August, 410, a more unsightly, complicated ruin. Beyond, 
between this dreary hill and tho south-west rise of the Palatine, 
he would find still standing a gigantic, weather-beaten mass of 
stone and marble, tho far-famed Circus Maximus. 1 But already 
the vast building was beginning to decay, and portions of its 
masonry had fallen to the ground. Here, too, was void and 
silence. The frantic mob, drunk with excitement, no longer 
screamed and elbowed through the corridors and seats. In 
former days, as Ammianus tells us, fl the Circus was for the 
lloman populace at once “ their temple, dwelling, meeting-place 
—in short, their whole hope and desire.” He describes how 
they quarrelled on tho highways over the Blues and the Greens, 
how grey-beards would swear that the State would certainly 
be lost unless their favourite colour won, how on the night 
before the contest many were sleepless through anxiety, and 
how, when the great day came, they rushed away, before the 
sun was risen, to secure good places. Even the misfortunes of 
the State did not, for a long time, quench the popular enthu¬ 
siasm ; and Salvian has recorded his horror of their levity in an 
often-quoted sentence. “ You would suppose,” ho wrote, " that 
the whole people of Borne has become glutted with the sardonic 
herb; it laughs even as it dies.” 8 But in Gregory’s birth-year 

* On the Circus, see Oansiadorui Far, Ml, 61. 

1 Amm. Marc. Hist* xxviii. 4, 

* 8atoian. De Chtbematiom Dm vtt. 1: u Noa at In main eaptbitatis 
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liberal in this respect, wan falling; and tho Byzantine Govern¬ 
ment had little inclination to court tho Roman mob. Hence 
we may imagine that at this time all tho spectacles had coaaod. 
Tho Colosseum was deserted, and tho dogonerato Homans had 
no longer tho opportunity of applauding indescribable indecencies 
on tho very spot where their forefathers had boon martyred for 
tho faith. 

I have lingered amid tho surroundings of tho house ol 
Gordianua Itecause I fool that this majestic scenery cannot 
have failed to create a dedp impression on the mind of his 
thoughtM child. Even now, when on some mild spring 
evening we take our stand on the steps of Ban Gregorio and 
gaze across St. Gregory's Avenue towards the grassy ruins of 
the Palatine, the spell of antiquity is strong upon us, and the 
soul is stirred with a wondering admiration of vanished things. 
What then must have been Gregory's feelings when, in the last 
years of the classical age, he raised his eyes to the yet abiding 
mansions of the (luosarx, or rumbled through tho ample spaces 
of tins Circus, or watched from some gallery of the Flavian 
Amphitheatre the sunshine playing on the bronze of NeroV 
colossal statue? It cannot be doubted that amid thorns historu 
places there was engendered in him that anient patriotism anti 
pride in his Roman race and name for which throughout hit 
later life he was distinguished And may we not conjecture 
further, that the fading glories of the abandoned monument! 
may ltave touched his spirit with tho gentle melancholy and 
gravity which ap|tear» to have east a shadow evon over hit 
childhood { Growing up amid the relies of a greatness that had 
passed, daily reminded by the lmautifni broken marbles of tlu 
vanity of things, he was accustomed to look on the world will 
sorrowfUi eyes. The thrill, tho vigour, and the joy of life wert 
not for him. Rather he saw a symbol of the world in that vast 
desolated palace of tho Caesars—a placet once ro-oehoing will 
tho sound of music, and tho laughter of breathing throngs, hm 
now a sombre, spirit-haunted realm of silence and decay 
Bonmth this saddening shadow Gregory grew up. He novel 
attained a perfect sanity of view. Kretn his birth he was sick - 
a victim of the malady of the Middle Ages. 


CHAPTER II 

THE WORLD OF GREGORY’S CHILDHOOD 

Of Gregory’s early life no details are recorded in the “Lives, 
and, in order to get a notion of its general outline, and of tb 
circumstances and scenes amid which it was passed, we ai 
compelled to fall hack on secular and ecclesiastical histone 
like those of Procopius and the Papal Biographer, on antiquaria 
information supplied by writers such as Cassiodorus, and o 
the discoveries of recent archaeological research. In this wa 
we are able to reconstruct in some degree the history of the fin 
fifteen years of Gregory’s life; we can estimate at least th 
extent to which he was affected by the stirring events in Ital] 
can picture his surroundings and society in Rome, and indicat 
the general course of his education and the nature of hi 
interests and pursuits. The question ©f Gregory’s educatio 
will be reserved for treatment in the following chapter. In th 
present I shall attempt to describe the world of Gregory 
childhood—not, indeed, the greater world of the Roman Empir< 
which concerned the boy only indirectly, but his own immediat 
world of Italy and the Eternal City. I shall endeavour t 
represent the state of Italy and its fortunes during the Seeon 
Gothic War, the condition of Rome and Roman society, and th 
situation of the Church, and particularly of the Papacy. Bu 
first it will be necessary to give a brief account of a man an 
a woman, whose faces indeed our saint was never destine 
to behold, but whose counsels and ambitions were, unde 
Providence, most instrumental in shaping the life and fortune 
of him and all his countrymen. I refer, of course, to th 
rulers of the Roman world, Justinian and Theodora. 

16 
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(a) The Rulers of the Roman World. 

On that dimly lighted stage of the sixth century two actors 
play a foremost part. They are the leading characters, in whom 
the tragedy and the comedy of it centre, and around whose 
plans and passions the whole world-play is built up. It is 
difficult for us, looking back across the centuries, clearly to 
realize their personalities, to strip them of tho garb with which 
tradition ami the prejudice of historians have invested them, 
and soo the true Justinian and Theodora as they appeared to 
their contemporaries in tho shining city on the Bosphorus. 
The character of the man is particularly indistinct. He seems, 
ns it were, to hide himself away deep in the shadow of his own 
great works, and when we try to grasp his personality, ho 
persistently eludes our hold, and, instead of the flosh-aud-blood 
Justinian, we see before us only the airy domes of St. Sophia 
or the ponderous volumes of the Roman law. The woman, on 
the other hand, has been more plainly delineated, but the 
artist who sketched the portrait was an enemy; hence the 
colouring of tho picture is tho darkest, anti loathsome details 
are inserted, tho accuracy of which cannot he relied upon. In 
tho ease of either, then, it is hard to discern the truth, yet wo 
must endeavour, if we can, to arrive at some idea of the character 
and work of these two potentates, who governed and oppressed 
tho Roman world when Gregory was a boy. 

First, thon, Justinian. A fair, llorco-looking, red-cheeked 
man, with long nose ami shaven chin, and curly grizzled hair, 
rather tlun about the crown, carrying his shapely figure with a 
fine air of distinction, and, although now somewhat jmst the prime 
of life, still consciously vigorous with the strength of an iron 
constitution inherited from a hardy stock of Dacian peasants; 
- such is our first hu{mu ficiitl impression of tho Roman Kmperor. 1 
IIis virtue attracted notice in a net over-virtuous age. Mon 
remarked upon his chastity, his temperance, his habitual self- 
restraint, and admired a prince who was satisfied with an 
abstemious diet, and who out short tho hours allotted to sleep 

' Stmmm p. 436 («& Heim) i Chrmicm PauhtU* vul, I. p, CHS 

{ud. ttonn); tkidrwuw Umt. vot. I, p. 043 (ed. Ifcmtt). 1'rotsoplun Hut. Are. 3 
affirm* Uml Jutttlnkii roaombltxl ll» Empttror Ihanltlm. 

vou I. O' 
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in order the longer to pursue hk *tudo ‘ ‘-p* n . t- 
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1 Proooji. I&t, 4rr. It. 14 tA \ v\ ». 1 i. /(; 
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Lydui D$ JfefMlittl. tit, tH. 
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that Justinian not only claimed but also exercised. He gathered 
all the wires into his hands, and his puppets had to dance as he 
directed. Nor would he ever tolerate the least infraction of 
obedience, for he himself was perfectly persuaded that “ nothing 
was greater, nothing more sacred, than the Imperial majesty.” 1 
Like another great autocrat, Justinian might have cried, “ The 
world—it is I.” 

Absolute Justinian was, and he possessed to the full the 
absolute sovereign’s passion for reshaping and subduing, for 
moulding his environment in accordance with his will. He 
was wonderfully successful. His great juristic works have 
modified the law of every civilized nation. His victories in 
Italy, Africa, and Spain altered for a time the geography of the 
Roman world, and determined the course of history. His 
splendid architectural works connect his name for ever with the 
perfect culmination of the new forms of Christian art. He 
tampered with theology, and the decisions which he promulgated 
were sanctioned by the Church. In the history of industry, of 
learning, of institutions, of manners, his reign is a landmark— 
in the history of industry, by reason of the introduction of the 
silk manufacture into Europe 2 ; in the history of learning, by 
reason of the abolition of the schools at Athens, a measure which 
dealt a final blow to pagan thought and philosophy, and made 
education definitely Christian; in the history of institutions, 
through the extinction in this period of that venerable relic of 
the past, the consulship; in the history of manners, by reason 
of the great elaboration of social etiquette and court ceremonial 
which Justinian instigated and encouraged. Few princes 
have been associated with so many diverse interests and under¬ 
takings, and few have made their influence so widely felt, not 
only by the men of their own age, but by many succeeding 
generations. Justinian certainly was not of those whose names 
are writ in water. 

Justinian aimed at unity. He wished for unity in the 
Empire, East and West being reunited as in the days of 
Constantine, and welded together under a single government. 
Hence came the Vandalic and Gothic wars of reconquest. He 

1 Cod . Just . I. xiv. 12. 

2 For an account of this, see Zonaras, vol. iii. p. 172, who refers to 
Procopius Bell. Goth . iv. 17. Compare Theophanes of Byzantium, fr. 3. 
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and demolished their houses. Agriculture was ruined. The 
merchants were harassed by heavy customs and monopolies. 
The grants made to the professors of the liberal arts were with¬ 
drawn. The wretched curiales were made to drain the cup 
of bitterness to the very dregs. Even the soldiers were cheated 
of pay, rations, and promotion. But meanwhile the supplies 
came in, and with the money scraped together with blood and 
tears, Justinian was enabled to indulge to the full his lust for 
building, and to send general after general to win back the 
allegiance of the revolted West. 1 It is scarcely wonderful, 
however, that the people, whose interests were remorselessly 
sacrificed to the Emperor's vanity and avarice, should have 
loaded Justinian's name with execrations, and have told one 
another tremblingly that this pitiless despot was in very truth 
a “ demon." 2 

A dull, grey atmosphere envelops, as in a shroud, the con¬ 
cluding years of Justinian's reign. Erom the banks of the 
Euphrates to those of the Tagus, the world presented a dreadful 
spectacle of ruin and decay. A profound gloom settled on the 
minds of men, and Justinian himself became infected with the 
unnamed, brooding melancholy. Since he took the plague in 
542, he was never quite the same. He grew weary, morose, 
spiritless. Trivial matters occupied his thoughts, and he seems 
to have become indifferent even to the great schemes which 
once so absorbed him, and to which he owed his fame. This 
was the period of his studies in theology, and of the Eifth 
General Council. And Procopius preserves for us a touching 
picture of this once-brilliant Emperor, sitting up far into the 
night in the company of a few very aged priests, poring over the 
sacred rolls, and laboriously constructing arguments concerning 
the ultimate damnation of dead men. 8 Thus the master of a 
thousand cities shut himself up within his palace library and 
left the world to its fate. Like the little Gregory in the ruinous 

1 Evagrius Hist. iv. 29; Procopius Hist . Arc. passim ; Zonaras, yol. iii. pp. 

151,152 : iupeiSfys t pbs xpwdray i£dyr\r)criy Kal irpbs trvWoyfyv ahruv atyeitidcrrepos. 
ra fihv yap avd)\icrKev els olKotio/ids, ra Sb *lv avrtp KaropQcitvro Hera ot ervy^aye V P^ S 
fiovXrjs, rh. els voXe/xovs Kal rets vpbs robs dydicrrafiiyovs rats eavrov deXJicrecriy 
fyiSas. fldey del SeSfievos kl-eXeyero ravra e/c rpbitcav ovk ebayuv Kal 

X<Lpiras $8et ro7s irpotpdcreis abr$ rod &pyvpo\oye?y £<pevplcrKov(ri. 

2 Procop. Hist . Arc. 12. 

3 Procop. Bell. Goth. iii. 32. 
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Yet even so it is amazing that the prudent, middle-aged Justinian 
should have fallen a victim to her witchlike spells. Certainly 
this woman acted with consummate cleverness. To win 
Justinian's respect she retired from the public gaze, adopted a 
comparatively decent mode of life, and affected an honourable 
poverty. Then, with her charm, her wit, her alluring graces and 
attractions, she laid siege to the heart of the austere and solemn 
student. Justinian was completely captivated. He lavished 
upon his mistress his uncle's treasure and his own. He caused 
her to be ennobled with the title of Patrician, and at last he 
went so far as to form a project of uniting to himself, by the tie 
of legal marriage, the most infamous woman in all Constanti¬ 
nople. Of course there were difficulties. The Empress Euphemia, 
a highly respectable lady, would not hear of such a match, 
and she persuaded her husband to refuse his sanction. But 
after a while the Empress died, Justin was cajoled, the few 
remaining obstacles were disposed of, and Theodora the Ballet- 
dancer became the wedded wife of the most prominent and 
powerful personage of the age. 

In 527 Justinian was elevated to the purple, and a diadem 
was placed upon the head of Theodora as his independent 
colleague in the sovereignty of the Empire. Never surely did 
actress rise to such a station. She, whose business had been to 
provide amusement for the obscene, pestiferous rabble, was now 
the acknowledged “mistress ” of the Roman world, the arbitress 
of the destinies of nations. The mob that once had shrieked 
with laughter over her immodest antics, now hailed her with 
respectful acclamations as she passed in state procession through 
the streets. The great people who formerly had scorned her— 
the senators, bishops, generals, the proud officials of the Empire 
—now vied with one another in paying her their court, and 
abased themselves to implore her all-powerful intercession. 
The Emperor himself was entirely her thrall, 1 and remained 
throughout her lifetime the very model of an indulgent husband. 
It was Theodora's golden hour; and we cannot wonder if we 
see her sometimes rapt beyond all bounds in the exultation of 
her triumph. 

1 Zonaras (vol. iii. p. 151) says : ''Apl-apros 5e *Iov<rrmai/ov ovk els fiovapxiav f) 
fiacntela. Kariorry, &AA* els SiirKovp rb Kpdros fJLe/xeptorro. oibhv 7 dp fjrrov rod 
Kparovvros , et pAi koX p.aKAoy, y KOivuvbs avrcp rod fiiov ticddpyro. 
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The faults imputed to the Empress are those which, migl 
naturally be looked for in a person whose moral principles we 
feeble, and who was suddenly transplanted from a station 
insignificance to one of almost unlimited power. Theodora wi 
luxurious and pleasure-loving. She slept much, rising late ar 
prolonging her midday siesta till the evening. She appreciate 
the enjoyments of the bath, and spent many hours of every day i 
the cultivation of her beauty. Her magnificent gilded apar 
ments were filled with a profusion of priceless treasures, ar 
the whole world was ransacked to furnish her table with rare < 
unseasonable delicacies. In her behaviour towards the magnat 
of the capital she was slighting and capricious. The tremblii: 
senators who came to do her homage were kept for hours coi 
fined in stuffy ante-rooms, and when at last they were admittc 
to the presence, their Imperial mistress, lolling on her cushion 
received them with every mark of insult and contempt, an 
made them the laughing-stock of eunuchs and serving-women 
It cannot be denied that she was vindictive and by natui 
cruel. Those who had really injured her she never forgot < 
forgave. Beneath her glittering palace was a “ Tartarus ” < 
dungeons, and here her wretched victims were scourged am 
tortured, and, buried for years in the abysmal darkness 
frequently lost their sanity and eyesight. 2 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that Theodora wt 
all bad. She was certainly no Messalina. Whatever may ha\ 
been the scandals of her girlhood, her married life at least wi 
without reproach, and not even her worst enemy could accuf 
her of infidelity to Justinian. She was religious, too, after h< 
fashion—a Monophysite, yet genuinely, it seems, devout. 
was she incapable of kindly emotions and even of virtuous act 
Her chanties were widespread, and towards women in distrei 
she showed peculiar kindness. We see her restoring to one 
husband, 3 to another a lost lover. 4 And in remembrance, perhapi 
of former days, she did everything in her power to ameliorat 
the lot of actresses and fallen women. Eive hundred of tb 
latter she rescued from the streets and placed in safe keeping i 
a monastery. And we cannot doubt that Justinian’s legislatio; 
against disorderly houses, 6 and the measure which rendered i 

1 Procop. Hist. Arc. 15. 2 Hid. 4. 

3 Procop. Bell. Goth. iii. 31. 4 Procop. Hist. Arc. 8. * Hovel. 14. 
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illegal to force a woman on to the stage against her will, 1 were 
alike inspired by the counsels of an Empress who had once been 
an actress and a prostitute herself. Moreover, Theodora was 
gifted with a courage, intelligence and political sagacity not 
unworthy of her station. 2 She proved herself a true helpmeet 
for Justinian. She could enter fully into his projects, and give 
him real assistance by her sound advice. And, above all, when 
in 532 the Mka sedition broke out, and the Emperor himself 
grew frightened and his ministers were panic-stricken, Theodora 
restored confidence and steadied a tottering throne by her 
intrepid words, “Empire is a fair shroud.” 3 This woman, 
clearly, was not devoid of noble qualities. Had the circum¬ 
stances of her youth been other than they were, she might have 
left behind her a fragrant memory and an honoured name. But 
she could never entirely overcome the disabilities of her up¬ 
bringing. Hence, by most people in the present day, Theodora, 
when remembered at all, is vaguely thought of merely as a 
type of the nameless infamies and outrageous passions of an 
absolutism that has long since gone to dust. Critical research, 
however, pronounces a more charitable verdict. 

Such were the rulers of the world in the year 540. It 
remains to consider the condition of Italy, and to remark the 
way in which the ambitious plans of the Byzantine despots 
affected the life and fortunes of Homan Gregory. 

(b) The Condition of Italy and the Second Gothic War . 

It was one of Justinian’s aims to re-establish the broken 
unity of his Empire by the conquest of the West. This 
ambitious task was commenced by the overthrow of the Yandal 
kingdom in Africa. But Justinian could not stop short with 
this, nor would he have wished to do so, even had it been 
possible. Before ever the Byzantine armies set sail for Africa, 
John of Cappadocia had given a warning to the Emperor, “ If 
Africa should be reduced, it cannot be preserved unless Italy 
and Sicily be conquered in addition.” 4 The prince acknow¬ 
ledged the cogency of his minister’s argument, yet remained 

1 Cod . Just. I. iv. 83. 

2 Jot. Lydus De Magistrate iii. 69: KpeirTatv ra>v ovroov dretifaore lirl crweaei. 

3 Procop. Bell . Pers. i. 24. 

4 Procop. Bell . Vand . i. 10. 
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unshaken in his purpose. He ordered Its» **> *'•**' 

thereby pledging his honour to the df 4 i»rti**ji, n»<t * nly >•! 
kingdom of the Vandals, but also uf that ft the n ot. v:hi. 
is improbable that lielisarius. the command, r iroch •- ? « 

of the full extent of his master’s ambit min. But it s* * h*. 
us now that from the beginning .Itistinian »•** »e*.'h«-4 »*. 
back the province of the Western I'm*,*,if * and t«« 
it with the Empire. 

Every student of the history of the sixth rente* >' hm.w* 
story of the groat undertaking. .luHittiau';* .unbitt.'.H •» h. 
were almost justitietl by their remarkable imcrc'H, l o»> Y«i 
kingdom was overthrown ; Sicily was won; ate! .*J See, i 
four years of war, Italy it suit’ was ron«jn>r»si, and lU* * i* 
king Witigis with the noblest of his toHowun; ah 4 all 
treasure was carried away tit triumph to t Vinton? mop!.*, 
the year of Gregory’s birth the First Gothic War »>*,-. 

The strength of the Goths was broken; the flown <*t lb< 
men was cut off; their king was a captive; tlmr kinchin 
in the hands of the Greeks; and once more the Ilah 01 j wnm 
had become a province of the Etnpire, 

Now, Justinian’s first, anxiety was to make las c-mp 
pay. No sooner, therefore, was Italy reclaimed thou h* b it 
it over to the cruel mercies of a gang of mil seivaitls, who « 
commissioned to extort money in every way from the »m< ate 
provincials. At the head of the financial udmiimtintmu ua 
abominable rogue, Alexander the Isigothite, un ktiauud • 
Scissors,” from his alleged proficiency in flipping gold * 
without apparently altering their shape.* This mm, we 
retinue ol scoundrels like himself, sw<iu{M*d down uj* 4 » 
country and organized a camjBiigu of univeroal plurohu, 1 

impossible to exaggerate tlie rascality of these imam ta , 
Men mostly of mean condition, who by surreptitium. rotr 
had wormed themselves into a place, utterly destitute * I di 
and scruples, they were bent solely on uctnimtihuing luitnm-, 
themselves, and never hesitated to jwrpelrate tin* 
most scandalous frauds when they were able to do «** will 
danger of detection. In the case of Italy this risk was v«iy sit 
The agents were all in collusion with one another, the ik-rii 


* Prtxiop. Ml. Ut4h, ill, t. 
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their transactions was far removed from the seat of government, 
and it was well known that Justinian was not disposed to be 
hard on the peccadillos of men who were continually forwarding 
substantial sums to the Imperial Treasury. Moreover, the 
oppressed Italians were unable to defend themselves, and could 
only suffer in dumb anguish the outrages of their persecutors. 
Thus the sharks of Alexander had it all their own way. Not 
content with imposing an outrageous assessment on the fortunes 
of the Eomans, they endeavoured to increase the profits by all 
manner of fraudulent devices. Sometimes they refused to give 
receipts; sometimes they gave them in an invalid form. Some¬ 
times they disputed the validity of those which were correctly 
drawn up. All Italians who had engaged in financial dealings 
with the Goths were ordered to produce accounts, and when 
such accounts were not forthcoming, they were compelled to 
refund in full. False weights and measures were used; the 
accounts presented by the Imperial auditors were shamelessly 
falsified; and extra exactions were enforced by terrorism and 
violence. Of course the greater part of the money thus 
accumulated was sent to Constantinople, but much of it 
remained in the hands of the nefarious agents, who fattened and 
grew wealthy on the pillage of their victims. 1 

The miseries of Italy were further augmented by the rapacity 
of the Byzantine commanders and their troops. When Belisarius 
returned to the East in 540, he left behind him eleven generals, 
to whom was entrusted the task of completing the subjugation 
of the country. These generals, however, divided by mutual 
jealousies and suspicions, were unable to agree upon any plan 
for the reduction of the enemy, and, instead of carrying on the 
war, devoted their whole attention to amassing private fortunes. 
They came to an understanding with the tax-gatherers, and in 
concert with them arranged for the thorough spoliation of their 
several districts. The common soldiers, as was natural, followed 
the example of their officers. Military pay was extremely 
irregular, promotion had to be purchased, and offences against 
discipline were at this time punished with heavy fines. Hence 
the soldiers, being in need of money, sought to provide for 

1 The logothetes were awarded one-twelfth of all the monies they re¬ 
covered for the Treasury. Such a system of payment, of course, was a direct 
incentive to extortion. 
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themselves at the expense of the eim<im*n<d; and tlm t! 
officers permitted them to do .*<* Ion-; in tJoru^lv 

received a ]>ercentage of tho booty- Tins* Italy «>»•» S- htrr* 
into tho hand of tho spoiler, and insatiable av.ur e ‘luj j* d h 
bare. What the logothete loft tho general to. 4, at- I wh,*t ll 
general left the common soldier curried away , 

The military regulation, in accordance wdh wb,-i* 
against discipline might ho condoned by p.iynnui »»J a bn--, w, 
a further source of misery to tho Italians, wh<« a s,<|4t 

had to fear only a pecuniary mulct, he had !h» 1 * > ‘“ tup 
in committing offoueos against tl«o public |**o«-o "lice t> 
projwrty and persons of tho unfortunate pnoueutt *«< 
never safe. And if wo would realism to the full tb*« hi tter 
such a situation, wo must remember that 1111 “!!’ *tddn-i * *»f tl 
Imperial armies were Homans only in name then « f the»*l 
there was but a small proportion. The hulk *4 to-’ immj 
consisted of a heterogeneous medley of hnrb.u iana M>* Ihn 
Persians, Gopids, Horuls—knowing not a word >4 LiUm, »» 
scarcely any Greek, and wild with nil the untuned 
the lawless savage. To the unbridled lnnt.i ami ^omdSc 
avarice of these (term men, the miiiorahle inhabit u<t» >4 h4 
were abandoned. Their sufferings can be p,imlhd> I «•*,!> 1 
the worst of those endured in recont times by tin- w o i«l»* 
subjects of the Turkish Government. 

But in addition to all those troubles, the count 
Gregory wore exposed to the torments uf fanatic and j^ntih-tu 
Procopius has left us a grim description of the >»tn*ny m 
the ptsople in the last year of the ward The hi-lit, whi» 
for two years hail been left uncultivated, were 'ol^nt nt 
deserted. The inhabitants of Tuscany U*teek thetuedvn i 
the mountains, where they fed an the ttcorn* wht< h «h* 
gathered in the forests. The dwellers in the Aemdw »Wh. 
into Pieenum; hut famine followed hard at t licit he* U and i 
Pioenum itself not less than fifty thousand prude-d i 

starvation. The whole of the central and mu them p.oi 
Italy was transformed into a barren wilderness. TV 
of the people themselves was shocking in the 
Horribly emaciated, their flesh consumed away fur want 


1 Prooop, Belt, (folk, It. 90. 
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nourishment, and their skin dried up like leather and just 
clinging to their bones; their complexions, surcharged with 
bile, a vivid yellow which gradually changed to black, giving 
them the appearance of bumt-out torches; their eyes terrible 
with a lurking look of horror or the glare of downright madness; 
their digestions so ruined that many were killed by the food 
when at last it came; these miserable, famine-ridden scare¬ 
crows would totter out into the country to seek for grass or 
herbs wherewith they might allay the gnawing of their hunger. 
Sometimes as they kneeled down and tried to pluck the 
herbage from the ground their strength failed them and they 
collapsed. And where they fell, there they lay and died. No 
one buried them. Even the carrion birds found it not worth 
while to attack their fleshless corpses. Instances of cannibalism 
occurred. Two women, who lived together in a cottage near 
Bimini, made a practice of enticing wayfarers to their house, 
murdering them in their sleep, and devouring their bodies. 
Seventeen men they so disposed of; the eighteenth awoke at 
the critical moment, forced the hags to confess everything, and 
afterwards killed them both. Particularly grievous were the 
sufferings of the children abandoned by their desperate parents. 
Procopius has a curious story of one baby, deserted by its 
natural mother, and adopted and suckled by a she-goat. Other 
women had compassionately attempted to take charge of the 
infant, but the animal frustrated all their efforts to deprive it 
of its nurseling. 1 

Amid such wretchedness it was almost a relief when war 
broke out once more. Belisarius had broken the power of the 
Goths, but he had not destroyed it. The city of Pavia still 
remained in their hands, and the incapacity and slackness of 
the Imperial generals allowed them time to rally and reorganize 
their forces. Towards the end of 541 (after the short reigns of 
Ildibad and of Eraric, a Eugian 2 ), Baduila, Ildibad’s nephew, 
better known to history under the name of Totila, was elected 
king of the Goths, and with his accession commenced the second 
act of the Gothic war. 

Of all the Gothic princes with whom we are acquainted, 
Totila is perhaps the most amiable. A truly romantic figure, 


Procop. Bell. Goth . ii. 17. 


2 Ibid . iii. 1, 2. 
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information respecting Totila been limited to the references 
in the Dialogues , we should have pictured him as nothing 
better than a bold swashbuckling captain, with the instincts 
and disposition of a furious beast. In Gregory’s excuse, how¬ 
ever, it may be remembered that Totila was an Arian; and 
nothing that an Arian could say or do would be likely to find 
favour with the most orthodox of Popes. Moreover, Gregory 
belonged to the senatorial class, which suffered most during the 
Second Gothic War. Gregory would himself be just old 
enough to feel and recollect the horrors of the siege of Eome in 
546; and when in after-life he looked back upon those dreadful 
days, it is not unnatural that he should harbour some bitterness 
against the man whom he regarded as the author of all the 
suffering. None the less, however, Gregory’s criticisms of 
Totila are grossly unjust, and require to be corrected from 
authorities less prejudiced. 

So soon as Totila took command the fortunes of the Goths 
in Italy underwent a change. After frustrating an attempt of 
the Eoman generals to capture Yerona, the Gothic army won a 
brilliant victory at Faenza, and followed this up with another 
in the valley of Mugello. This was the prelude to the recovery 
of Central and Southern Italy. Passing Eome by for the 
moment, Totila marched into the southern provinces, carrying 
all before him. In 543 Naples itself surrendered, and the 
South again acknowledged the Gothic sovereignty. 1 It was pro¬ 
bably on this march to the siege of Naples that the king paid 
a memorable visit to St. Benedict at Monte Cassino, and 
listened awe-struck to the famous prophecy: “ Much evil doest 
thou; much evil hast thou done; refrain thyself now from 
unrighteousness. Thou shalt go over the sea; shalt enter Eome. 
Nine years shalt thou reign; in the tenth thou shalt die.” 2 

After securing the South, Totila proceeded to make good his 
position in Central Italy. Fermo, Ascoli, Spoleto, Assisi fell 
before his arms, and Perugia was closely invested, though it still 

might, if true, establish against Totila the charge of oruelty. But Procopius, 
who is a far better authority, gives us a very different impression of his 
character. Of. Procop. Bell. Goth . iii. 6 , 8 , 36, etc. Yet even Procopius gives 
one instance of cruelty (iii. 6 ). 

1 Procop. Bell. Goth . iii. 3-7. 

2 Greg. Dial. ii. 15. 
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held out. At length he was ready for the greatest undertaking 
of all—the blockade of Kome. 

Meanwhile, in 544, the veteran Belisarius had once again 
set foot in Italy. But in the broken man who coasted round 
the head of the Adriatic, and took up his quarters at Ravenna, 
it was difficult to recognize the celebrated conqueror who had 
led away captive the successors of Genseric and Theodoric, and 
had filled Constantinople with their golden spoils. Of this 
early Belisarius Procopius has left us a portrait. 1 A tall and 
handsome man was he, sober and chaste and liberal; a general 
adored by his soldiers; a tactician, “ daring without rashness, 
prudent without fear, slow or rapid in attacking the enemy 
according to the exigencies of the moment ” ; a man, however, 
whose military genius was not, it seems, of the highest order, 
and whose private character was warped and twisted, mainly 
through his inordinate, blindly doting fondness for his evil- 
minded wife. This woman, indeed, was the undoing of 
Belisarius. All the unsavoury story of the scandalous amour, 
the husband’s jealousy, the unfaithful wife’s revenge, may be 
read by those who are curious in such matters in the pages of 
the Byzantine historian. 2 Here it is sufficient to observe that 
the spirit of Belisarius had been crushed by domestic troubles, 
while his external fortunes had been injuriously affected by the 
jealous suspicion of Justinian and the relentless hostility of 
Theodora. A disgraced and humbled man, Belisarius returned 
to the scene of his former triumphs to straighten out, as best he 
might, the tangled skein of Italian history. 

Towards the close of 545 Totila invested Rome. 8 If, as is 
probable, Gordianus and his family were shut up in the city 
during the siege, their sufferings must have been acute. Rome 
was defended by Bessas, the general, with a garrison of some 
three thousand Imperial troops. The personal bravery of the 
commander is unquestioned, but, like all the rest of the generals 
of the Empire, he was excessively avaricious, and did not hesitate 
to turn even the famine of the people into a source of profit to 
himself. The com in the public granaries was sold to wealthy 
citizens for extortionate sums, and as the pressure of starvation 
became more intense the market-price of provisions rose. A 

1 Procop. Bell. Goth. iii. 1. * Procop. Hist. Arc. 1-4. 

3 Procop. Bell. Goth. in. 17. 
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quarter of wheat fetched more than £20, an ox was sold for 
£30, a filthy mixture of one part flour to three parts bran cost 
over £5. As time went on animal food was scarcely procurable. 
Even dogs, rats, and mice were greedily devoured, and a cut 
from a dead horse was reckoned an exceptional luxury. The 
poorer citizens were reduced to a diet of nettles, which they 
cooked with care to prevent them stinging their lips and 
throat. Some were forced by the pangs of hunger to consume 
yet more loathsome food. Heart-rending scenes were witnessed.. 
One Eoman father, driven frantic by the piteous cries of his 
children, walked calmly with his family to the nearest bridge 
over the Tiber, and there, veiling his face with his mantle, 
flung himself headlong into the river, in full view of his five 
little ones and of passers-by. The general, gloating over his 
treasure, was blind to these horrors; but some civilians made 
noble efforts to alleviate the distress. Eusticiana, daughter of 
Symmachus and widow of Boethius, gave away her entire 
fortune, so that she was herself reduced to destitution; and 
Pelagius, deacon of the Eoman Church, was scarcely less 
generous. But the liberality of a few could avail little amidst 
the universal famine. At last the citizens, in desperation, 
flocked in a body to the Palatine and implored the Greek 
governor to end their sufferings in any way—either to feed 
them, or to kill them, or to permit them to quit the city. 
Bessas made a callous speech, refusing absolutely to accede to 
any of these requests. Later, however, their continued im¬ 
portunity, backed by a substantial bribe, induced him to change 
his mind, and he suffered a certain number to depart. But 
many of the fugitives either died of weakness on the open road 
or were intercepted as they endeavoured to escape through the 
enemy's lines. 

The siege went on. Belisarius, in the spring of 545, had 
written to Justinian urgently requesting money and troops. 
His messenger, however, delayed in Constantinople, and for 
several months no reply was vouchsafed to his application. 
When at length the tardy reinforcements arrived in Italy, 
Belisarius took up a position at Portus, and from there he made 
a gallant effort to convey provisions into Eome. His plan, 
however, was frustrated on the point of success by the folly 
and disobedience of his lieutenant Isaac, and by the failure of 

VOL. i. d 
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Bessas to co-operate on his side for the relief of the city. 1 
Then Belisarius, bitterly chagrined, fell sick of a fever, and 
the last lingering hopes of the beleaguered Romans flickered 
out. 

Now the food was almost gone. Rich and poor alike were 
compelled to support life on grass and nettles. Even the 
soldiers had to go without their rations, and had scarcely 
strength sufficient to take their posts upon the ramparts. All 
discipline was neglected. The sentries, if they would, might 
slumber at their stations; the officers ceased to go the rounds. 
The citizens refused to help to man the walls. Soon disaffection 
spread among the demoralized troops. Eour Isaurian soldiers 
entered into treaty with Totila, and on December 17, 546, 
betrayed Rome to the besiegers. Eessas, indeed, had received 
warning of the conspiracy, but, being wholly immersed in money¬ 
making, had with almost incredible carelessness disregarded it, 
so that when the end came it took him by surprise. Amid 
the wild panic and confusion he had not time even to remove 
his ill-gotten treasure, but as Totila and his Goths entered 
the city by the Asinarian Gate, the Roman general, with the 
remainder of his troops, fled for his life through another. A 
few wealthy nobles, who still had horses left to carry them, 
accompanied him. 

The Goths poured into the city. Before them stretched a 
network of empty streets, lined with deserted palaces and 
temples. Hardly a creature was to be seen. In all Rome, so 
Procopius says, only five hundred people remained alive, 2 and 
these lurked hidden in the dark comers of the houses or had fled 
for refuge to the tomb of St. Peter. Nothing but the blare of 
trumpets and the shouts of the invaders broke the deathlike 
stillness, with now and then the scream of some wretched 
Roman who was dragged from his concealment and massacred. 
The number of men killed, however, was insignificant. The 
Women, in accordance with the king’s express orders, were all 
spared. 

While his troops were pillaging the city, Totila marched 
in procession to the Basilica of St. Peter. Here he was con¬ 
fronted by the Archdeacon Pelagius, bearing in his hands a 


Procop, Bell. Goth . iii, 19. 


2 Ibid, iii, 20. 
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The sick general roused himself to write to Tutilu. pleading 
the existence of the Eternal City. He urged the king to con¬ 
sider that, if he was victorious in the war, I tome would In* 
his fairest possession; whereas, if he failed, the proservat ion 
of the place would give him a claim njam the gratitude of tint 
Emperor. On the other hand, the destruction of Home would 
bring upon him the abhorrence of tint entire world ami the exe¬ 
cration of posterity. The (loth, with his usual reasonahlene/ts, 
allowed himself to he convinced, suspended the work of demoli¬ 
tion, and retired into Lucania. For forty days Homo wut utterly 
abandoned and desolate. Then Heliaarius, with magnificent 
audacity, reoccupied the city, roughly repaired the walls with 
any rude materials that came to hand, dug tint the ditch, Hint 
barricaded the vacant spaces of tint gates. The Homans dis¬ 
persed in Campania flocked Irnck to theii ladoved home, uml 
when Totila, by forced marches, arrived once more upuu the 
scene, he was unable to effect an tuitnuwe. UejH'lletl in three 
assaults, the Goths could only sullenly retire.* 

This was the last great feat of Heli-tariu* in Italy. After 
some months of desultory fighting in the south, during whirl* 
his plans were continually thwarted by the negligence ntnl 
disobedience of his subordinates, he ls*gged to 1** recalled, nitd 
quitted Italy for over iu September, C4K.* 

> Prooop. Bell. Goth. tit. 34. 

* The end of this bravo but unhappy warrior may ha briefly related, Ten 
years lator, Sn 668, the Kotrigur iiuwi, umlnr tlmlr kins, /abnrgait, rroamd 
the Danube and passed into Thrace. Tinmen out* 4«>t*>'hi«i»mt iit*r«hml (#»*4 
Greece, others ravaged the Ohnraonew*, and the rest t**<k thetr way toward* 
Constantinople and penetrated to within eighteen utile* >4 tin- city. to l»U 
extremity Justinian once again called on the <44 general to take the 
and Bellsarius marched out on his last campaign. With only three humlrrd 
veterans and a rabble of untrained rustles he managed to ropntwi the Hue®, 
who withdrew from the city, and were eventually bitted by the Kitipmtr t-n 
return to their homes lieyond the Danube (Agathia* flml. v. H, i fj,). Tl,» 
great aervioa of llelisarlu* was rewarded, as usual, by ingratitude, tin •mm 
ooldly received by the Kmporor and tint Court, ami euntlmnd nut uf favour. 
In 663 he was even aoousod of conspiracy; hi* fortune was *««|iii>»tnrwl, ns4<t 
for eight months he was iu deep disgrace (Mala!**, pp. ttfif, 4m ; Thr«j*ba»»r» 
A. M. 6066). His innocence, it is true, was in the xml r«ubh«hrd, and l»i« 
honours restored to him, but ho did not long survive his ac<|uttul. In Mat* h, 
606, Belisarlus died a noWw man, a brilliant snldixr, and a tmtablx xxaitrpln 
for the warning of those who put thuir trust iu prim.w. (bVr the ap«eryj4*#f 
story of the blindness and beggary of !txll <ariu», <m> thn Author of thn A «*re 
imitates CimlanlinopoliUmtut («d. Paris) p. 7, aud Jmuimw TM«>» Vhtl. 
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The next year Totila recaptured Romo. 1 Tho siege was 
short, anti unaccompanied by tho horrors of tho former. Tho 
] toman general, Diogenes, had taken earn to fill tho granaries, 
and, moreover, had sown with corn largo tracts of land within 
the city walls. There was, therefore, no fear of famine; though 
tht'. spectacle of waving corn-fields on the site of what had once 
been the most densely populated region on tho surface of tho 
globe must have been to the Romans a melancholy token of 
their city’s downfall. As before, Isaurian treachery unbarred 
tho gates, and Totila entered, a second time, in triumph. But 
his policy was now entirely altered. He showed tho greatest 
clemency to tho vanquished garrison; ho made an effort to 
repair the buildings of Romo; he condescended even to amuse 
tho jioaplo by a chariot-race in the Circus Maximus. Moreover, 
he issued a proclamation inviting all tho exilod Romans to 
return to their homes and resume their accustomed life. It is 
probable that Cordianus responded to this call. Anxiety to 
reclaim his property on tho Caelum, as well us the necessity of 
resuming the official superintendence of his Region, would 
hasten his return. And at this time, perhaps, Rome was the 
safest place for a Roman noble. Accordingly, wo may conjecture 
that in 541) little Gregory—now, according to our chronology, 
nine years of age —took up again liis residence in the city of 
which he was afterwards destined to become the Bishop and 
Father. 

The war dragged wearily on. Totila, in fiHO, carried his arms 
to Sicily, amt disquieting rumours doubtless reached Qordianus 
of tho spoliation of his rich possessions in tho island. Other 
reports too were circulated in the Fora—that Sardinia had 
submitted to the Cloths, that Oermanus, husband of Witigis’ 
willow, was coming to claim the allegiance of both Cloths and 
Romans, then that Oermanus had perished at Sardica, that 
Totila’s fleet had been defeated at Binigaglia, and the siege of 
Ancona had been raised, that Artalmnos hail recovered .Sicily 
for tho Empire. 8 These and other stories passed from mouth to 

111* Mid ter n arlUdiun of tht iiililu* Mahon Life «/ JidimHm 

pji* 441 47Us Finlay Mtetery »/ (if mm I. Hodgkin Italy vmd )m 

ImmterM Iv. mi m.) 

* Prixsop, IMi (Mh, ill, 8& 

* mi lit. 40; tv. SI, §4. 
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mouth, debated and canvassed by excited groups in the piazzas 
and under the porticoes. 

At last came tidings of overwhelming import. It was 
reported in the city that Justinian had given commission to the 
eunuch Narses to come to Italy and end the war. 

It has been remarked of Justinian that he was always 
particularly happy in his choice of instruments for the execution 
of his designs. Tribonian the lawyer, Anthemius the architect, 
John the money-getting prefect, Belisarius the soldier, were, all 
of them, men peculiarly adapted for the work which they were 
set to do. Not less so was Narses, the Persarmenian. A little 
mm, with a feeble, puny body, but an active and powerful 
brain, 1 reared from his childhood in a hot-house atmosphere 
of plot and court intrigue, a past master in all the wiles and 
windings of diplomacy, gifted with a profound knowledge of 
men which enabled him to handle difficult affairs with success¬ 
ful skill, Narses had rapidly come to the front. After filling 
the office of Chartulary of the Imperial Bedchamber, he was 
promoted to the post of Grand Chamberlain, thus becoming one 
of the highest officials in the Empire. By a timely service, 
rendered during the sedition of the Nika, he had won the 
gratitude and confidence of Justinian, 2 3 and his influence with his 
master was powerful enough even to loosen the strings of the 
Imperial purse. But with all classes his popularity was great. 
The people liked him for his generosity. The troops liked him 
because he secured them their arrears of pay, looked after their 
interests, and was liberal in rewarding deeds of valour. 8 The 
Catholics respected a minister of rigid orthodoxy, and a general 

1 Procopius (Bell. Goth . ii. 13) writes : 6 8l Nap<rrjs oZros eupovxos pip Jjv 

Kal rwv &aai\iKwp XP 1 ipdrccp raplas 9 titkXcos 8% d£v$ Kal paWou /car* evpovxop 
8pa<rri)pios. AgatMas (Hist. i. 16) : 3\p yhp & N apcrijs ipfypwp Is rh pAXiara icol 
Bpaarfiptos, Kal Seivbs appbaaadai rep Trape/ATrl-nrovTi, Kal vaiBelas flip avry otf re 
pdka perrjp , ov8l ret rrjs ebyXwrrlas i7re<t>p6priaro, cpbaeas 81 8ye 8e£i6rr)n 8i4itp€ire t 
kou Tcapaarrjaat oT6s re \6y<p rb. fiefiovXevpeva' Kal ravra roplas ye &p, Kal 4v 
rots fiaaiKelots rpvcpepdorepop bpareOpappivos. ?jp 81 &pa Kal rb aw pa fipaxbs, Kal Is 
\axv4ri\ra iKBeBvpr’hpepos, rb 81 avbpeiou Kal peyaXovpyov Is roaovrop IjcIkttjto, is 
ftaop apeXei Kal bmareiadai. ovreos bpa Hrtp tep eu ry if/vxff (ppbprjpa 4\ev$4pi6p re 
Kal yeppaiop ipp 9 rovrep 8l ov8ep bnovp KwXvpa ytyverai, /in) oir^l elpat bpiarep. 
Zonaras (iii, p. 169): 81 b Naparjs iKroplas , tit.Woos pepr 01 yeppatbs re Kal 

arparriyiK&raros Kal rots Kparovaip wKetcopepos. 

2 Malalas, p. 476; Cedrenus, vol. i. p. 647. 

3 Procop. Bell. Goth . iv. 2, 6. 
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so devoted to the Virgin Mary that he would never commence 
an engagement until lie had received from her a signal that the 
moment was auspicious. 1 Nor even from the military point, 
of view was Names unlit tod to take the command against the 
Goths. He possessed considerable strategic ability, as was 
afterwards proved in tho battles of Scheggia and Capua. More¬ 
over, he had spent some months in Italy during the first 
campaign of Bolisarius; he knew the country, therefore, had 
studied the Gothic methods of warfare, had established friendly 
relations with most of the Imperial generals, and had shown 
himself to he the one man capable of keeping them in some 
control.* Thus, for several reasons, there seemed to he ground 
for hope that the appointment of Names would bring this 
ruinous war to a favourable conclusion. 

Tho event justified the foresight of Justinian. Nurses, with 
a large army, composed chiefly of barbarian mercenaries— 
among them were 2r>00 Lombards with 2000 attendants, 2000 
mounted Heruls under I’hiUmnith, 400 Cupids under A shad, 
Huns commanded by 1 lugisthous, and I’ersians by Kobad— 
marched from 1‘hilipjKipolis to Sulona, whence he followed the 
eoast to the confines of the province of Venetia. Here he was 
threatened with opismition, both by tho Franks, who detested 
the Lorn hards, and by a Gothic force under Teios stationed at 
Verona. However, by advancing along the seaboard, and using 
his fleet for transport across the mouths of tho rivers which 
barred his course, Nurses arrived without auy mishap at Ituvonnii, 
where, having collected the remains of tho Imperial troops, ho 
made ready for the grout battle which was to decide tho fate 
of Italy.® 

This battle took place in July, 5i»2. 4 The exact site of the 
engagement has not been determined. Some locate it on the 
south of Schoggia, west of the Fluminian Way, a little to 
the north of Tndtno ; others place it near Hasaoferrato. Nurses 

’ Kuo'dau IIM. Iv. 38. Paul, Dine, hany. tl. 8: *• Krat vir 

ptiitHinkutt, in ntU({k»ii<t eatholiauN, in jwupwwt munlfleun, in reeutionunlia 
biMtilleis Matin studlwu*, vigilil* nt oraUonlbu* In tantum tiUitlww, ut jilu* 
nupplieatlenibui ad Ihnun profit*!* »(«#«» arial* Mllel* Ueterltwn obttnorot." 

* Promip. mi. <Mh. if. W 33, 

1 Unit. iv. 30. 

* Ibid. Iv. 90 S3; TheeplMiicH ,i. it. <1044, Sen Uetlgkm Utiiy and her 
In under* vol, iv, pp, tMlJ-Oift, for a nolo im tho Hite of the buttle. 
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Alamannic chiefs, Leutharis and Butelin, proved abortive. 
The great army of Franks and Alamanni, once 75,000 strong, 
wasted by fevers and routed by Narses in the battle of Capua, 
melted away over the Alps 1 ; and in 554, for the second time 
during the reign of Justinian, Italy became a province of the 
Empire. 

Thus ends the story of the Gothic dominion in Italy. During 
sixty years of enlightened rule the Gothic sovereigns had 
laboured to secure peace and prosperity for the land they 
governed. The arts and industries were encouraged; the old 
Boman institutions were maintained; strict justice was adminis¬ 
tered and religious toleration enforced; agriculture revived, 
wealth increased, and trade flourished. It was the aim of 
Theodoric to build up a Bomano-Gothic civilization in an inde¬ 
pendent Italy, within which conquerors and conquered might 
live side by side in friendship and prosperity. He desired to 
blend the best elements in the Gothic and the Boman character, 
and so to produce a people vigorous with the hardness of the 
Goth and civilized with the culture of Borne. But these 
elements were uncongenial, and refused to coalesce. Theodoric 
was thwarted in his good intentions, partly by the Catholic 
Church, which steadfastly opposed any rapprochement between 
the orthodox and Arians, 2 and partly by the degenerate spirit 
of the Boman people, who were unable to rise to their oppor¬ 
tunity, and who rewarded Theodoric's efforts for their welfare 
only with ingratitude and persistent hostility. Confronted with 
such obstacles, it is not surprising that Theodoric failed to 
realize his ideal. The doom of Italy had, in fact, gone forth. 
The Gothic dominion offered her a last chance of unity and 
independence, and when that chance was withdrawn, Italy parted 
asunder, and through thirteen centuries became the prey of 
multitudinous distracting forces. The history of ancient Borne 
closed with the death of Totila, and the history of mediaeval 
Italy began. 

1 Agathias Hist. ii. 1-9. 

2 The story in j Dial. iv. 30, which relates that a hermit of Lipari beheld 
Theodoric hurled down the crater of a volcano by John the Pope and Sym- 
machus the Patrician, illustrates the bitterness of clerical feeling against that 
worthy prince. Among the Catholics in France Theodoric had as evil a 
reputation as among the Italians (Greg. Tur. Mirac. i. 40). Contrast the 
panegyric of Theodoric in Procop. Bell. Goth . i. 1. 
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least of them was war. Within a century and a half Borne had 
been sacked four times 1 ; within less than twenty years it had 
been five times captured by force of arms. 2 It is true that 
neither Alaric nor Genseric, neither Bicimer nor Totila, seems to 
have inflicted wanton damage upon the structures of the city; 
at any rate, the first three were bent solely upon plunder, and 
abstained from injuring to any serious extent the edifices them¬ 
selves. But although, if we except the unexecuted project of 
Totila, there was no deliberate attempt at demolition, the 
damage done to the Boman buildings by successive armies of 
pillagers must have been considerable. Fittings were tom 
away, statues were hacked about and mutilated, gilded tiles 
and beams, bronze doors and decorations, were roughly removed, 
and the monuments thus disfigured were left without repair 
until the natural process of decay completed their destruction. 

A second cause was neglect. The buildings were shaken by 
earthquake or injured by fire and pillage, but no one restored 
them. The beautiful temples, which in past times served not 
only as places of worship, but also as public museums and art 
galleries, were closed, and no one crossed their thresholds. 
Even in the days of Jerome we read that the Capitol was filled 
with mire, and all the shrines of Borne defiled with dirt and 
cobwebs. 8 And this description, rhetorical and exaggerated in 
Jerome’s time, was sadly accurate in the time of Gregory. 
According to a legend, which was believed to be true at the end 
of the sixth century, the Bishop of Canosa one day spoke with 
St. Benedict about the future of the Eternal City. The bishop 
was apprehensive of what Totila might do, and he said to 
Benedict, “ The city doubtless will be destroyed by this king, 
so that it will never more be inhabited.” But the saint replied 
with a famous prophecy, “ Borne shall never be destroyed by 
the gentiles, but it shall be shaken by tempests, lightnings, and 
earthquakes, and shall decay of itself.” 4 

A third cause of decay was the unpatriotic practice so 
common amongst the Bomans of erecting new buildings with 
materials taken from the old. “It is well known”—so runs 

1 By Alaric in 410, by Genseric in 455, by Bicimer in 472, by Totila in 646. 

2 In 536, 546, 547, 549, and 552. 

3 Hieron. JSpp. cvii. 

4 Greg. Dial. ii. 15. 
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the edict of Majorian—‘ that in several instances public 
buildings, in which all the ornament of the city consisted, have 
been destroyed with the criminal permission of the authorities, 
on the pretext that the materials were necessary for public 
works. The splendid structures of ancient buildings have been 
overthrown, and the Great has been everywhere destroyed in 
order to erect the Little. From this has arisen the abuse, that 
whoever has built a private house, has, through the favour of 
the magistrates, presumed to appropriate the necessary materials 
from public buildings; whereas all such buildings as contribute 
to the splendour of the city should have been restored and 
upheld by the loving reverence of the citizens.” 1 Many of the 
Emperors enacted laws prohibiting this wholesale spoliation, 
and Theodoric, the Gothic king, made a final effort to protect 
the perishing monuments. But Emperors and Kings alike were 
unable to arrest the mischief. The first buildings to suffer such 
violence were the temples, closed since 394, and tenanted, accord¬ 
ing to popular superstition, by evil spirits. But the secular 
structures soon shared the same fate; and archaeologists inform 
us that they have discovered no building later than the fourth 
century which was erected originally with freshly quarried 
material. In the light of these facts it is somewhat curious to 
find Procopius belauding the Bomans for their peculiar love of 
their city and their anxious care for the preservation of its 
historic monuments. 2 Unfortunately for the reputation of the 
citizens, the edicts of the Emperors and the discoveries of our 
excavators tell a different tale. 

Gregory was a witness of the passing of Old Kome. He 
lived amid the relics of the past, in the great city on which was 
set the seal of unmistakable decay. Let us imagine him, for 
once, leaving his father’s house and mounting the Via Sacra, 
most famous of all streets, on his way to attend a lecture on the 
Capitol or to listen to a Yirgil recitation in the Library of 

1 Gregorovius Rome in the Middle Ages vol. i. p. 224. 

2 Procop. Bell. Goth. iv. 22 *. kuItoi dv0pdo7ray jxdXi(mx irdyray X(rp.ev 

<f>iXovSXides ‘Pw/mtoi rvyxdvova'iv , ovres, TrepiareXXeiy re ret Trarpia irdvra teal 
dLaad^eerOai iv <rrrov8f) exoucriy, forces foj jurjbey iupavifyrou 'Pcfyxp rod TraXaiovjc6(rjiov. 
oX ye real rroXvy nva pepapPapapiyoi alaya rds re vdXeas 8ie<r6<rayro oUco8ojilas nal 
ray iyKaXXam<rp.drav ret icXeierra, efera oUv re XP&Q ro<ro&rcp rb p^tcos real 
r tp hrrjpeXeicrBaL 8C dpertyy ray ireirotriju&ay hvrix* 1 ' Procopius goes on to give a 
curious description of one ancient relic—the so-called ship of Aeneas. 
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Trajan. As he passes through the city, what kind of panorama 
would meet his view ? 

First, to the right of the Sacred Way, opposite the Colosseum, 
on the little hill called Velia, there still was standing, with 
porphyry columns and gilded tiles intact, Hadrian’s lovely 
double temple dedicated to Venus and Eome—the temple 
which had cost the uncourtly architect his life. Beyond it, 
spanning the road at its highest point, rose the Arch of Titus, 
from which a slight descent, lined with fine buildings, conducted 
the traveller to the Eoman Forum.' The buildings on either side 
of the road were yet imposing. On the right, at the top, was the 
great brick-constructed Basilica of Constantine, with its noble 
vaulted ceiling and its three naves divided by gigantic pillars ; 
next was the Church of SS. Cosmas and Damian; beyond, the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, of which the marble frieze, 
with bas-reliefs of griffins, candelabra, and festoons, is considered 
a marvel of art; and, further still, one caught a glimpse of the 
red granite columns of the portico built by Theodosius on the 
site of the once splendid Basilica Aemilia. On the left of 
the Via Sacra, below the Arch of Titus, was, first, the Porticus 
Margaritaria, a handsome arcade with shops of jewellers, gold¬ 
smiths, and perfumers—shops, however, which had now for long 
been closed and empty. Lower down were the buildings of 
Vesta—the house of the Vestal Virgins, now transformed into 
citizens’ dwellings and pierced with many doors and windows, 
and adjoining it the sanctuary of Vesta, closed and silent. The 
road ended in the Forum, the scene of many of the most stirring 
events in Eoman history. It was an area of small extent, paved 
with slabs of travertine, crowded with statues and surrounded 
with venerable buildings. The heat in summer was stifling 
here, and in the old days the Eomans sought for some alleviation 
by spreading out shady awnings, beneath which they were able 
to take their part, with comparative comfort, in the many varied 
phases of the Forum life—in the legal discussions, the criminal 
prosecutions, the religious ceremonies and processions, the mili¬ 
tary pageants, the public executions, and the political banquets. 
In Gregory’s time the Forum was no longer the scene of 
brilliant spectacles or of important business transactions. It 
was still used, however, as a popular meeting-place, where the 
wiseacres of Eome foregathered to discuss the affairs of the city. 
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The buildings that surrounded the Forum were still in fair 
repair, though many of them were disused and permanently 
shut up. On the east side were two abandoned structures—the 
Temple of Castor and the retangular Temple of Julius, marking 
the spot where the body of the great Caesar had been cremated. 
Both these buildings, however, through long neglect, were falling 
into decay. On the south side of the Forum was the vast 
Basilica Julia, with nave and four aisles, the site of which in 
modem times recalls a chain of varied memories of Boman 
magistrates and the priests of S. Maria de Foro, of mediaeval 
rope-makers, of marmorarii, lime-burners, and the guardians of 
the Ospedale della Consolazione. On the north side, next to 
the Basilica Aemilia, was the small bronze Temple of Janus, 
yet containing the image of the god. Its brass gates, closed since 
Borne became Christianized, had been wrenched on their hinges 
in 537 by some half-pagan fanatics, and had never shut quite 
tightly since. 1 Beyond this temple stood the ancient Senate 
House, the elaborate decorations of which—the gilded coffers of 
the vaulted roof, the marble panelling of the walls, the bas- 
reliefs of the pediment and the bronze door—continued to be 
seen and admired long after Honorius the First had turned the 
hall into the Church of St. Hadrian. 

At the west end of the Forum was a confused mass of 
splendid monuments—the Arch of Severus, with its sculptured 
episodes of Eastern wars; the white marble Temple of Concord, 
praised by Pliny; the elegant Temple of Vespasian, of which 
three columns are standing in the present day; the badly 
restored Temple of Saturn; and the huge Tabularium. And at 
the back of all, to the south, there rose in solemn majesty the 
Capitoline Hill. A century and a half ago the poet Claudian 
had described the scene which met the gaze of one standing on 
the Palatine and looking towards the historic shrine of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. He spoke of the crowd of temples blocking the 
sky, the highly wrought doors, the statues seemingly suspended 
in mid-air, the innumerable arches, the beaked columns com¬ 
memorative of great naval victories—all alike glittering in the 
sunshine with brass and gold work, till the dazzled eye shrank 
before the splendour of the scene. 2 In these hundred and 

1 Procop. Bell. Goth. i. 25. 

2 Claudian. De VI. Cons. Honor. 42-52. 
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fifty years, however, the ravages of decay had been rapid and 
unchecked, and the view had lost somewhat of its magnificence. 
Yet even in the sixth century, the buildings of the Capitol, 
defaced and broken as they were, and robbed by enemies of 
their statues and golden tiles, must have seemed to Gregory, as 
to Cassiodorus, “ surpassing all other works of human skill.” 1 

North-east of the Forum of the Eepublic, between the 
Capitol and the Quirinal, on a site now covered by a network 
of insignificant and dirty streets, there stretched, in Gregory’s 
time, the splendid series of the Imperial Fora, ending on the 
north with the superb Forum of Trajan. This quarter, with 
its fine open spaces, its spreading porticoes, and its majestic 
temples, has in modern times completely changed its aspect. 
Excepting a portion of Trajan’s work, the Fora of the Emperors 
have entirely disappeared. Three Corinthian pillars of Luna 
marble, with their entablature, which once adorned the 
Temple of Mars Ultor in the Forum of Augustus; and the 
two “Colonnacce” of the Temple of Minerva in the Forum 
of Nerva, are the sole remains of a group of buildings which 
were once the most beautiful and magnificent in Eome. In 
Gregory’s time, however, these piazzas were not encroached 
upon, and Papal builders had not yet begun to make havoc of 
the impressive edifices. The temples, indeed, were closed, and 
here, as everywhere, there was abundant evidence of decay and 
neglect, but in its general features the scene was the same as 
in the days of the Early Empire. 

Of the entire series the Trajanic group of buildings was 
perhaps the finest. “ The Forum of Trajan,” says Cassiodorus, 2 
“however often we see it, is always wonderful.” To make 
room for it, Trajan had cut away a ridge which formerly linked 
the Capitoline Hill with the Quirinal, separating the Imperial 
Fora from the Campus Martius. The space thus obtained was 
occupied by the large open area of the Forum itself, by the 
bronze-roofed Basilica Ulpia, the Greek and Latin Libraries, 
and the Temple of Trajan. It was further beautified by a 
multitude of statues of famous men (among them those of 
Claudian and Sidonius Apollinaris), and by an equestrian 

1 Cassiod. Var. vii. 6: “Capitolia celsa conscendere, hoc est hmnana 
ingenia superata vidisse.” 

a Ibid . vii. 6. 
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effigy of “ the best of princes ” himself. Ammianus Marcellinus 
has left us an interesting account of a visit made to this “ place 
imperiale ” by the Emperor Constantius in 357. 1 He says 
that when the Emperor reached the Eorum, “ the most exquisite 
structure under the canopy of heaven and admired even by 
the gods themselves/' he fell into a stupor of admiration, and, 
realizing the impossibility of himself completing any work of 
like magnificence, he exclaimed despairingly, in allusion to the 
equestrian statue, that the horse which Trajan rode was all that 
he could imitate. Whereat Prince Hormisdas, who chanced to 
be at his side, replied, “But the horse, your Majesty, must 
have a stable worthy of him. Command, then, one to be erected 
as magnificent as this.” 

In Gregory's time there seems to have existed in Trajan's 
Eorum a relief representing a woman supplicating the Emperor; 
and to this group a story had become attached, to the effect that 
on one occasion Trajan, when setting out to battle, had delayed 
in order to give audience to a widow who prayed for justice. 2 3 * * * * 
Gregory knew the story, and was touched by the goodness of the 
prince. After his death in 604 a legend grew up, apparently in 
the English Church, that the Pope “ prayed ” or “ wept ” so 
earnestly for the soul of the Emperor, that he procured its 
release from the infernal torments, though at the same time 
he was divinely warned never again to presume to pray for 
any who had died in paganism. This legend is accepted by 
Paul the Deacon, but is regarded with grave suspicion by John, 
and is unconditionally rejected by later Catholic theologians. 8 

1 Amm. Marc. xvi. 10. 

2 Gregorovius says that “ the legend doubtless arose from some relief then 
existing in the Forum, a province being perhaps represented as a woman 
supplicating the Emperor. Dio Cassius, 69. 6, relates the incident with the 
suppliant woman of Hadrian, with whom Trajan seems to have been afterwards 
confounded.” 

3 Paul. Diac. Vita 27; Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 44. John endeavours to escape 
the theological difficulty by pointing out (1) that Gregory did not actually pray 

for Trajan, hut only wept for him; and (2) that the Emperor’s soul was not 
lifted to Paradise, but only released from fiery torment. Further, he throws 

all responsibility for the story on to the English Church: “ Legitur etiam penes 
easdem Anglorum ecclesias.” The reference is, of course, to the S . GalUn 

Life o. 29, where the legend first occurs. It is noticeable that the author of 

this Life, in his turn, asserts that the legend comes from Borne. His account 

is as follows: “Die quadam [Gregorius] transiens per forum Traianum, 
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The buildings of Trajan were intact in the sixth century. 
War, however, had wrought, in one respect, irreparable damage. 
The priceless treasures of Greek and Latin literature, once 
contained in the libraries, had perished. Some of the fine 
editions of the classics, inscribed on sheets of ivory, and enclosed 
in rich embroidered and jewelled cases, had been carried off 
as booty; the common rolls had been lost, or destroyed by fire, 
or left to rot in the cupboards until they were cleared away as 
rubbish. Only a few books, secreted by some careful librarian, 
can have survived of one of the richest collections that any 
city was ever fortunate enough to possess. But the Bomans of 
Gregory’s age had no longer thoughts for literature, and to Gregory 
himself the masterpieces of the pagan writers would have seemed 
but vanity. 

It would be tedious to describe in detail the other great 
monuments of ancient Borne which yet adorned the diminished 
city of the sixth century. The buildings in the neighbourhood 
of the Boman Forum and the Imperial Squares were perhaps 
the most venerable and magnificent. Yet in the Campus 
Martius and other quarters were many others equally interest¬ 
ing, and equally touched by the universal decay. There was 
the Pantheon, with the colossal statues of Augustus and Agrippa 
under the portico, and the neglected effigies of departed Caesars 
in their shrines beneath the gilded dome. But the place was 

quod ab eo opere mirifico constructum dicunt, iUud considerans repperit opus 
tam elemosinarium eum fecisse paganum, ut Christian! plus quam pagani 
esse posse videretur, Fertur namque contra hostes exercitum ducens propere 
pugnaturus, unius ad eum voce viduae misericorditer mollitus, substetisse 
totius imperator orbis. Ait enim ilia: ‘Domine Traiane, hie sunt homines 
qui fill rim, meum occiderunt, nolentes mihi rationem reddere.’ Cui, ‘ Cum 
rediero,’ inquit, * dicito mihi, et faciam eos tibi rationem reddere.’ At ilia: 
‘ Domine,* ait, 4 si inde non venies, nemo me adiuvet.* Tunc iam concite reos, 
in earn fecit coram se in armis suis subaratam ei pecuniam eomponere quern 
debuerunt. Hoc igitur Sanctus inveniens Gregorius, id esse agnovit quod 
legimns; Indicate gupillo et defendite viduam et veivite et arguite me dicit 
Dominus . XJnde per eum quern in se habuit Christum loquentem ad 
refrigerium animae eius quid implendo nesciebat, ingrediens ad sanctum 
Pet mm solita direxit lacrymarum fluenta, usque dum promeruit sibi divinitus 
revelatum fuisse exauditum, atque ut nunquam de altero illud presumpsisset 
pagano.” For this legend, see further; John of Salisbury Polycrat. v. 8: S. 
Thom. Summa. iii. suppl. 71, § 5: Dante Purg. x.; Par. xx.: Bellarmine De 
Purgat. ii. 8: Baronius Annal. ad an. 604. Consult also De Champagny Les 
Antonins vol. i. pp. 371-373, and the references there given. 
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of statues,” 1 which in prodigious numbers had once decorated 
the buildings and piazzas of Home, and which even the C'hristiar 
Prudentius had characterized as “ the noblest ornamonts of om 
fatherland,” were, many of them, broken or removed, or laj 
neglected at the foot of their pedestals, with no one to restore 
them into place. The city, in short, was a city of death; ant 
Gregory might well have anticipated Montaigne’s remark, tliai 
" there is nothing left of liome but its grave." 

The appearance of the people was in keeping with tlu 
aspect of their city. There was no longer either wealth 01 
talent left in Borne. The brilliant society so vigorously depicted 
by writers like Jerome and Ammianus Mareellinus, had vanished 
utterly. The Epicurean millionaires, the high-1 mm matron! 
surrounded with troops of sycophants and gossips, the men oi 
pleasure, the supple, scandal-purveying churchmen, the morco- 
miry advocates, the light-hearted, pumjmred populace-all thesi 
were seen no mure. That self-indulgent, frivolous life had burn' 
([uito. out. Of the Romans of the sixth century, survivors u 
the Gothic. War, all who were swayed by pleasure or ambition 
all who oared for the splendour of the court or for the society 
of the learned, or for opportunities of gaining distinction am 
of making money, had taken their departure to the now Bonn 
on the Bosphorus, or had joined tho court of the Patrician a 
Ravenna. The very few who remained in Rome were for tin 
most part little better than Imggarw,* living miserably in cornori 
of tho great ruinous mansions which they hud no longer tin 
nmans of keeping up, or huddled together in tenements in tin 
lower quarters of the city, where they fell a prey to the malurit 
which was engendered from the swamps caused by the dost ruetioi 
of the aqueducts. The whole {mpulutiun, estimated in the tine 
of Augustus at about a million, cannot in those days hav< 
exceeded forty thousaud souls. Ami these were all that wen 
left in a city which, besides innumerable public buildings 
contained nearly eighteen hundred palaces for the wealth; 
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classical city, and inheriting the ancient classical tradition, the 
mediaeval Christian Koine was gradually coming into being— 
the Home of the Prince of the Apostles and the Martyrs, the 
Kome of churches, of monasteries, of pilgrim shrines, of the 
Bishops of the Lateran. 

It will be advisable to notice briefly a few of the more 
important buildings of this new Kome. 

Of the great patriarchial churches, the most venerable was 
the Basilica of Constantine, near the Asinarian Gate—“ the 
mother and head of all the churches of the city and of the 
world ”—originally dedicated to the Kedeemer, but known since 
the sixth century as the Basilica of St. John Lateran. It was 
a comparatively small building, consisting merely of a nave 
and two aisles, but its decorations and ornaments were so 
splendid as to win for it the name of the “ Golden Basilica.” 
Close by, in the Domus Paustae, was the episcopal palace, where, 
from the time of Constantine to the migration to Avignon, the 
successors of St. Peter had their residence. 

On the other side of the Tiber, in the Vatican region—a 
territory already filled with convents, hospitals, and churches— 
rose the Basilica of St. Peter. 1 This great church, with its 
spacious marble-cased atrium, its nave and four aisles, its 
ninety-two columns, its semicircular tribune glistening with 
mosaics, retained substantially its original form down to the 
pontificate of Julius the Second. It was built traditionally by 

1 Some details about St. Peter’s are given in Greg. Tur. Mirac . i. 28. 
About tbe tomb be writes as follows: “ Hoc sepulcrum sub altari collocatum 
valde rarum babetur. Sed qui orare desiderat, reseratis cancellis quibus 
locus ille ambitur, accedit super sepulcrum; et sic fenestella parvula pate- 
facta, immiso introrsum capifce, quae necessitas promit efdagitat. Nec 
moratur efEectus, si petitionis tantum iusta proferatur oratio. Quod si beata 
auferre desiderat pignora, palliolum aliquod momentana pensatum facit 
intrinsecus, deinde vigilans ac ieiunans, devotissime deprecatur, ut devotioni 
suae virtus apostolica sufEragetur. Mirum dictu 1 si fides bominis praevaluerit, 
a tumulo palliolum elevatum ita imbuitur divina virtute, ut multo amplius 
quam prius pensaverat ponderet; et tunc scit qui levaverit, cum eius gratia 
sumpsisse quod petiit. Multi enim et claves aureas ad reserandos cancellos 
beati sepulcri faciunt, qui ferentes pro benedictione priores accipiunt, quibus 
infirmitati tribulatorum medeantur.” Gregory says also: “ Extant bodie apud 
urbem Romanam duae in lapide fossulae, super quern beati apostoli, deflexo 
poplite, orationem contra ipsum Simonem Magum ad Dominum effuderunt. 
In quibus cum de pluviis lympbae collectae fuerint, a morbidis expetuntur, 
baustaeque mox sanitatem tribuunt.” 
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stones /" 1 as the firstfruits of his conversion, and the earnest oi 
the connexion which was to he in after-times between his own 
successors and those of the Apostle* Justin, too, stmt from 
Constantinople vessels of gold and silver ornamented will 
jewels, embroidered cloths, and volumes of the Gospels in eoatl) 
bindings set with precious stones u ; and similar presents wen 
made by Justinian shortly before the outbreak of the Gothic 
War. 8 Lastly, the veteran Itelisarius, from his share of the spoils 
dedicated here a golden cross inlaid with gems, tan which lib 
victories were enumerated; and two large candlesticks of silvei 
gilt, which in the ninth century still stood “ before the body ol 
Si. Peter/" 4 The Vatican Basilica, thus enriched, gradually earn* 
to represent the power of the Roman Church and the majesty 
of the Roman city. And when at last Honorius the First stripped 
Hadrian's finest temple of its metal tiles to adorn St- Peter’s 
roof,® the act was hut the logical conclusion of a sequence of 
events which had converted Rome from a city of Emjmrors and 
soldiers and jurists into a city of pilgrims and monks and priests, 
Scarcely less rich, and certainly more beautiful than St, 
Peter’s, was the Basilica of St. Raul—the magnificent church 
completed by Honorius on the Gstian Way, where once a chapel 
marked the traditional silo of the Apostle's martyrdom. It had 
lmen superbly decorated by Gaila Plucidia, the lister of Honorius, 
under the guidance of Pope I*eo, and at this time was, perhaps, 
the most splendid and impressive church in Rome, The eighty 
magnificent pillars, the marble casing of the walls, the gilded 
ceiling, and the great arch resplendent with mosaics, must have 
presented a truly dueling spectacle for the throngs of pilgrims 
who came to pay their vows at the tomb of the Doctor of the 
Gentiles, 

** By Tltjfir‘i mirrmit wham tha turf on tint left hank I« grftxmi, 

Anti t)§tiiC« row! guariltslli tint haltowml ground, 

Our |irlnc4i , « favour thiini tu Bunt a stately f««i U|imls§ml, 

And |imitfet«I With gfikliii |ilni«i tha circuit round. 

With lirwteliltiff full of mute! hfam on high th«i burninhad Itanttw, 

The state# &ra fifthly m the morning my; 

Of pttln» white 'smith glltliiil wilt a fourfold order ghtMtiit, 

Anil &roh«9 dyad mt grows w hmn In May,** * 

1 Lib, PmL Vlttt XformMat, * IMd* VUm ILmmimim; Vito Jmn, /. 

* DM. Vita Jmn* XL * Odd* Vito FifiJii * IM, Vito Ummii. 

* Ym&mtim Perkteph. xfh && M. (Tmiilated by F, St* Sukm Thnaksmy,} 
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The Liberian Basilica on the Ksqmiine, ami that o 
Lawrence outside the walls on the road to Tivoli, complct* 
number <if the live ancient patriarchial churches of Koine, 
these the former, N. Maria Mnggiore, is interesting for 
remarkable mosaics executed by 1‘ope Sixtus the Third, 
also for the fact that it was probably the first human rh 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The title eunfened on 
supposed to commemorate the condemnation of NeAurtu-t, 
the triumph of the orthodox utlirmation that Mary win indee. 
Mother of ("Sod. The Church of St. I,aw retire, on the sit*- u 
martyrs grave, is alleged to have been founded by Cmi *t<m 
and was rebuilt by (injury's predecessor. 1‘ojie l'el.a’ju 
Second,* who also is Isdieved to have brought from t 'ointi 
noplo relics of St. Stepbeu the Brotomailvt, and to have r v 
them to he placed in St. Lawrence* t eofhn. 

The live basilicas nlsive mentioned laid for hue; br« u 
in imculiur and universal honour. They were not a.-ngne 
any cardinals, hut were presided over by the Bishop of j 
himself, while the whole body of t 'hri lian t <li >j» r>e 1 tbio 
out the world constituted their communitv. I tv the tttr 
Oratory, moreover, along with them* live, two other bad 
were regarded with special veneration that of S. Sebastian 
the Appian Way,and that of S. (We in tb iu .ab nune, T! 
“the seven churches of Home,” became, front the sixth eenturv 
goal of pilgrimages, and the central point * of Catholic d«no 

Besides these seven great ehutchea, 1 Jome, at tin t time, 
sussed about twenty-eight titttli, 51 or paridi ehttn-he ., in w hi,-I 
sacraments were regularly ndmini Acred, and wbeh were 
under the eharge of a cardinal-presbyter. Sunn* of these 
of great anthptity, and, for the interest of thidt tt.-Muri.it 
equalled the more celebrated basilicas. Such w a»i S. I*n4» \u 
on the Ksiptiltne Hill, traditionally the oldest rhun b tn !£ 
and built where the house of Budetts had once given harhott 

1 Lib. Pont. Vito PHmfn it. 

* The original number was twenty five (tot). Pont. I «m AhituUt), ! 
there warn twenty eight, of which » list U glint ii« ,VgNi*fii> tio m t. «i>u 
“du tnUmuta wnhltu in coroltUs jinniitU-iU." f i% j», I fit ft 

til© fteti of Hitt Iwlil I if ( !rtwtr> In tM t Ihv ti tl*» |iii4l «f m 
omitted (vte. SB* AwHIwia, CriNmintlftii*, Uymmdm, t g|n*| 

three mm ornm (vis, 8 . ItalMi**, HH, MmMImm md t**Um 

Qufttuor Ooronstl), 
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to St. Peter; such also were H. Clemente, S. Prtseu m the 
Aventine, and S, Ihmscde, In addition to the m tuejitymight 
tituli, thorn worn in Rome it limit tiudo of other buildings 
connected with the Hcrviee of r*digion“~-idutreheH # chapels, 
shrines and oratories, hospitals, guest-houses and convents. the 
numhor of which was steadily and incosnantly on the increase. 

Of the Christian place* of worship in thin jmriod two charm' ♦ 
temtics require it passing notice. 

First, their im&itocttmt wits lututliaitt, amt their dwtistgittiiitng 
quality was savoro simplicity* On their exteriors little euro 
was bestowed—in striking contrast to the kiut|>li« of antiquity. 
Their interiors exhibit the same general nave with 

two aisles divided hy stately lines of columns, a muitidrettlnr 
apse, and (when there htippned to he it transept) an nreh in 
front of the apse. The vacant spares on arch and apse and 
walls were adorned with mosaics, austere and suh-nnt in cun 
caption, hut most brilliant in effort. The Infmduetinu of surh 
decorations wan not indeed universally suveptuble, but it wan 
becoming increasingly common, and not a few eminent «imro h 
men wrote or spoke in their defence. Puulimia, fur instance, 
upheld the practice on the ground that pirtotiul represents * 
tions supplied ftiod for thought f« the jample in the inlet vats of 
the services 1 ; and (Jregory himself, us wo ahull mm luimiftor, 
s upper let 1 the custom for reason* somewhat similar / 4 An 
atrium, with a fountain in the midst, turn Wed by u colonnade, 
usually formed the approach to these churches, and not un 
frequently almost hit! thoni front view. 

Secondly, tins Uouum churches were constructed to n grout 
extent from old materials* We have already remarked this in 
tint case of this Vatican Batitltrii ; iiinl the Vatican Basilica it mi 
no exception to tins general rule, Thus ties pavement of the 
Basilica of St. Paul was patched with more than nine handled 
mtmdltintiotta inscriptions, and its ndumus were the ajjud uf 
ancient buildings. The (Imrch of St. I Tier ml Vincula, again, 
was adorned with columns of tlnwk outride, taken mint pMhaldy 
from the Baths of Tnijini or of Titus ; tin* t Imrch of the I July 
AjHiHilifs was rebuilt by IVriagsu* with ntmnm mid cutmuus Iiuin 
the Baths of Constantino; the pillar* of St, Sabina rnsnu 

1 IWtfg, wfl» M$ t 

f Hm tafow, V4, It, pp, *u to. 
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the acts of the Ostrogothic sovereigns from Theodoric to Theo- 
dahad, and regulated the affairs of the province in a series of 
legislative enactments. Of this edict we need here notice only- 
two sections, which are important for the light they cast on the 
position of the Pope. The 19th section, “De Mensuris et 
Ponderibus,” runs thus: “ In order that no occasion of fraud or 
injury to the provinces may arise, we decree that produce be 
furnished and money received according to those weights and 
measures which Our Piety hath by these presents entrusted to 
the keeping of the most blessed Pope and the most honourable 
Senate.” Here, then, we observe that a matter of purely 
secular business is committed to the Bishop of Borne, who, in 
this regard, is placed on an administrative equality with the 
Boman Senate. But the 12th section of the edict, dealing 
with the appointment of the civil governors of the Italian 
provinces, is even more startling. It is thus worded: “We 
order, moreover, that fit and proper persons, able to administer 
the local government, be chosen as governors of the provinces 
by the bishops and chief persons of each province from .the in¬ 
habitants of the province itself.” By this law churchmen were 
given a certain influence and control in the Italian provincial 
government; hence, of course, the Pope, who as Metropolitan 
and Patriarch had unbounded influence with the provincial 
bishops, obtained indirectly a share in the secular government, 
not only of his own city, but also of all the cities in which his 
provincial bishops resided. The importance of such an enactment 
for the extension of the power of the Papacy is too obvious to 
require enlarging on. 

The Gothic War, then, in many respects, tended to the 
advantage of the Pope. In the first place, as I have shown, 
his legal powers were extended. And in the second place, his 
authority was strengthened by the very circumstances of his 
environment. In a city beggared alike of rank and wealth and 
learning, but devoted to religion, he found himself supreme. 
The Emperor was far away at Constantinople, the Byzantine 
Governor held his court in Bavenna, the Senate was a pithless 
shadow. The few subordinate officials who occupied the Palatine 
were not of such standing as seriously to interfere with him. 
The Pope was the man of highest rank in Borne, and he repre¬ 
sented the only Boman institution which yet retained vitality, 
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masters. Silverius, in his hostility to the Arians, had ove 
looked the theological caprices of Justinian and the Mon 
physite leanings of the all-powerful Theodora. 1 2 The Empres 
who “ clung to her Monophysite creed as if it had been son 
new form of sensual gratification,” strongly resented the depoj 
tion of Anthimus, and was resolved by any means to resto 
him to his dignities. In 537, accordingly, she wrote abrupt 
to Silverius: “ Delay not to come to us, or, at least, resto 
Anthimus to his see.” Silverius groaned aloud when Imre; 
the letter, and exclaimed, “Now I know that this affmJSr 
bring about my death.” Nevertheless, putting his trust 
and St. Peter, he replied : “ Most Noble Empress, never 'AgUE 
what you ask, or recall a heretic who has been condemn jg HjP -1 
wickedness. 

It chanced that at this time there resided at Const^i^op 
as Papal representative, a certain Vigilius, an ambitious ^ 
unscrupulous man of aristocratic parentage and sympais fee s. g 
532 this person had been nominated by ^ope BoI23fce t 
S econd as his own successor in the Holy See; but tllafciLag^ 
infringement of the elective rights of the clergy andfegple^af 
provoked such a tumult that Boniface was compe|K,to1ira 
the obnoxious decree, acknowledging it to .be cont)h*j£ toIJifA 
The failure of this attempt naturally deprived V im Ss 
chance he might have had of being elected by fair SansjtiJ t 
coveted office. But he did not yet abandon aStflfope. I 
influence was sufficient to procure him the postf8jffr“ apocri 
arius ” or Papal ambassador, at Constantinople ^^d here j 
settled down to watch the course of events await 1 
opportunity for striking a blow for the greaJJ^clesiastic 
prize. The quarrel between Silverius and the Empress ga 
him the opening he desired. 

Theodora and Yigilius soon came to an agreement. Th( 
dora, for her part, promised the Nuncio a considerable sum 
money and the bishopric of Pome; while on,his side Yigili 
undertook virtually to annul the Council of Chalcedon 

1 For the story of Silverius, see Lib. Pont Vita Silverii; Liberatus Brevi 
22; Procop. Bell. Goth. i. 25; Hist Arc. i. These authors do not alw 
agree in points of detail, but they leave us in no uncertainty as to the gene 
outline of the story of Silverius. 

2 Lib. Pont. Vita Bonifacii II. 
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a very different man from the Vigilius who was called upon 
to execute it. As Pope he was no longer free. It was utterly 
impossible for him to annul the acts of his predecessors, or 
tamper with the inveterate traditions of the Apostolic See. 
Not the meanest of all his suffragans would for one moment 
have tolerated such an outrage. So Vigilius, having to choose 
between the fury of the Empress and the revolt of all the West, 
accepted the former as the lesser evil, and forwarded the 
following reply to his former confederate: “Par be it from me 
to do this thing. Aforetime I spoke wrongly and foolishly; 
but now I will in no wise consent to recall a man that is a 
heretic and under ban of anathema. Although I be an 
unworthy vicar of the blessed Apostle Peter, yet what can be 
said against my holy predecessors, Agapetus and Silverius, 
who condemned him ? ” 1 

Theodora was not a woman one could play with. She 
received the defiance in August, 545, and she instantly des¬ 
patched an officer to Eome with these instructions: “ If you 
find the Pope in the Basilica of St. Peter, spare him; if in the 
Lateran, or the palace, or any church, instantly put him on 
board ship and bring him hither to us. And if you do not do 
thus, by Him who liveth for ever, I will have you flayed alive/’ 
It seems that Vigilius was unpopular with the Eomans, who 
accused him, among other things, of killing a notary by a blow 
on the face, and of causing his own nephew to be beaten to 
death. Theodora's emissary, therefore, did not apprehend any 
serious opposition to the arrest. On the 22nd of November, 
545, Vigilius went in state from the Lateran to the Church of 
S. Caecilia in Trastevere, to assist at the patronal festival and 
to give the communion to the people. While thus engaged, he 
was addressed by the Byzantine officer, who requested him to 
accompany him to the ship. The Pope obeyed. The people, 
stunned by the suddenness of the affair, followed in large 
crowds, beseeching the Bishop's prayers; and when Vigilius had 
offered a short petition, they all cried, “ Amen." The ship then 
weighed anchor. But as the Eomans watched it glide away, 
they were suddenly seized with a strange frenzy, and catching 
up any missile that came to hand, they hurled it after their 
departing Bishop, shrieking, “ Hunger go with thee! mortality 
1 Lib. Pont . Vita Vigilii. 
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Vigilius was succeeded by Pelagius, the brave Archdea< 
who had played a prominent part in the Gothic War. He 1 
accompanied the late Pope to Constantinople, where he succeec 
in so conciliating the favour of Justinian, that the latter 1 
even proposed to supersede Yigilius and elevate Pelagius to 
place. 1 This project, indeed, had not been carried out, but wl 
news came of Vigilius’s death, Justinian at once made known 
wish that Pelagius should be elected as his successor. 

At Eome, however, Pelagius was received with grave suspici 
It was reported that he had bought the bishopric; and a rurnc 
—quite unfounded, it seems—had got about that he had e\ 
been accessory to the death of his predecessor. So universa 
was this story believed, that it was impossible to find th: 
bishops willing to consecrate him, and the ceremony was at I 
performed by the bishops of Perugia and Florence, assisted 
Andrew, a presbyter of Ostia. At once the majority of 1 
clergy, monks, and nobles withdrew from his communion. 

In this crisis it was necessary for the Pope to take immedis 
steps to clear himself of the charges, and to regain, if possib 
the attachment of his flock. He accordingly consulted wi 
Names, and the plan which they agreed upon was emineni 
characteristic of the times. Already, partly owing to t 
Christian regard for the solemnity of an oath, partly to the i 
creasing difficulty of conducting judicial investigations, pari 
perhaps to the example of Teutonic nations, it was becomi 
more and more usual to allow accused persons, particulai 
bishops, to purge themselves on oath at the shrine of soi 
saint. 2 Now, the Eoman saint, Pancratius, as Gregory of Toi 
informs us, enjoyed a high reputation as an avenger of perjur 

1 Lib. Pont. Vita VigiUi. 

2 See below, p. 466, note. 

3 Greg. Tur. De Glor. Mart. 39: “ Est etiam haud procul ab hums ur 
muro et Pancratius martyr, valde in periuris ultor. Ad cuius sepulcrum, 
cuiusquam mens insana iuramentum immane proferre voluerit, prius qui 
sepulcrum eius adeat, hoc est antequam usque ad cancellos qui sub ai 
habentur, ubi clericorum psaUentium stare mos est, accedat, statim 8 
arripitur a daemone aut cadens in pavimento amittit spiritum. Ex hoc en 
quisque Mem cuiuscunque rei ab alio voluerit elicere, ut verum cognoscat, n 
aliter nisi ad huius basilicam destinat. Nam ferunt plerosque iuxta basilb 
apostolorum sive aliorum martyrum commanentes, non alibi pro hac nec 
sitatenisitemplumexpetere beati Pancratii, ut eius severitatis censura publ 
discernente aut veritatem audientes credant aut pro fallacia iudicii 
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danger of schism. He warned bishops that by rejecting his 
communion they were severing themselves from the Church of 
Christ, and he cordially invited all who still felt scruples to 
come to Eome and discuss the matter with him personally. 1 

Besides these arguments, Pelagius endeavoured to employ 
another less convincing, liarse 3 the Governor was, as I have 
said, a man of strong religious feelings, and to him the Pope 
appealed to crush out the evil by forcible means. " Do not he 
deterred,” he wrote, “by the silly objection that the Church is 
persecuting. ... No man is a persecutor unless he constrains 
people to do what is wrong. He who punishes evil deeds or 
prevents their commission is not a persecutor, but a friend. . . 
That schism is an evil, and that schismatics should be put down 
by the secular arm, we learn both from Holy Scripture and the 
Fathers. But whoever is separated from the Apostolic See is 
undoubtedly in schism. ... Do not hesitate, therefore, to 
repress such persons by your authority as governor and judge. 

. . . There are a thousand examples and a thousand decrees 
which clearly prove that those who cause division in the Holy 
Church should be punished by the officers of the State, not 
only with exile, but also with confiscation of property and severe 
imprisonment.” 2 Whether Marses ever took steps in accord¬ 
ance with the Pope’s wishes, we do not know. It is certain, 
however, that the schism continued in Northern Italy, creating 
a regrettable division of strength at a time when the closest 
union was absolutely necessary for the welfare of the country. 

Pelagius died in the year 560, and John the Third was 
elected in his stead. But at this point we will leave for a time 
the consideration of the Papacy. The strength and the weak¬ 
ness of its position at this period have been pointed out. Its 
strength lay in the increase of its legal jurisdiction, and the 
removal of the secular government to so great a distance from 
Eome. Its weakness arose from the Italian schism, and 
Justinian’s love of interfering even in matters purely ecclesi¬ 
astical. The causes of weakness, however, were soon to be 
lessened or removed, while the elements of strength were 
destined to be multiplied. Thus the prospects of the Papacy 
were hopeful. For the Popes, as for Eome itself, a new age 
was about to begin. 

1 Pelagii I. Epp. 5, 6, 9,15 (Migne P. L. btix.). 

2 Ibid . 2 (Migne, lxix. 394), 
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When these facts are taken into consideration, it can scarcely 
be maintained that Gregory received a first-rate education. He 
had, however, the best that could be got at the time, and by 
comparing some passages in the “ Lives ” with a contemporary 
treatise of Cassiodorus entitled, De Artibus ac Disciplines Libera - 
Hum Litter arum } we are able to arrive at a. very fair idea of the 
training to which he was subjected. 

Paul the Deacon tells us that in the arts of grammar, rhe¬ 
toric, and dialectic, Gregory was well versed from boyhood, so 
that, although these studies were still flourishing in Kome, 
he was second to none in his skill in them. 1 And a similar 
statement is found in Gregory of Tours. 2 Both writers thus 
impute to Gregory a remarkable proficiency in the arts at that 
period most in vogue. 

Of these arts, gra mm ar—called by Isidore a the source 
and basis of liberal culture ”—was not the least important. 
Much more, of course, was then included in this term than 
modem usage would imply. As defined by Cassiodorus, 
grammar meant such a study of the best poets and orators 
as would enable the student to write both poetry and prose 
with elegance and correctness. 3 It was, in fact, the study of 

1 Paul. Diac. Vita 2. 

2 Greg. Tur. Hist Franc . x. 1. 

3 Oassiod. De Artibus 1: “ Grammatica vero est peritia pulchre loquendi 
ex poetis illustribus, oratoribusque collecta. Officium eius est sino vitio dio- 
tionem prosalem metricamque componere. Finis vero elimatae locutionis vol 
soripturae, inculpabili placer© peritia.” The text-book for grammar, in our 
sense of tlie word, was Donatus. To him students are referred by Cassiodorus 
and Martianus Capella. Gregory alludes to his rules (Fpp. v. 53a, § 5). It 
appears from Greg. Tur. Hist From . x. 31, § 19, that in Gaul Martianus 
Capella was considered the great authority for teaching the seven liberal arts. 

“ Quod si te sacerdos Dei, quicunque es, Martianus noster septem disciplinis 
erudiit, id est, si te in grammaticis docuit legere, in dialecticis altercationum 
propositiones advertere, in rhetoricis genera metrorum agnoscere, in geometricis 
terrarum linearumque mensuras colligere, in astrologicis cursus siderum 
eontemplari, in arithmeticis numerorum partes colligere, in harmoniis 
sonorum modulationes suavium accentuum carminibus concrepare; si in his 
omnibus ita fueris exercitatus, ut tibi stylus noster sit rusticus, neo sio quoque 
deprecor ut aveUas quae scrips!.” Soon, however, Capella’s treatise began to 
be regarded with suspicion by the orthodox. “ It contained a remarkable 
anticipation of the Oopemican theory in a statement that Mercury and Venus 
revolved round the sun; it asserted the existence of the antipodes; and finally 
it referred to the Triune God of Christianity in the same category with the 
gods of paganism. It was from these pages that Virgilius, the Irish bishop of 
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ittU*rj»r**Unl llimr turn m fig» mi ) mitt turn *4 

iim! *tiy!«t, jit*iiiii%l oiil fiirmitliwl th-maiumr*, nn4 

thrtnU.nl Hill! Ittllllifil ftt»ii.li l|{**ll lllP iimllrr 

Tliwir Uwltittg rtiiiiliiinitl gi'iifiiiiiiilimi itjiiityni'i with atUoii|»t# til 
Iiltifiiry iijijirwiiiliiiii, In tfi viirlinf II " wan §p»I uU*vh 

tint! tif it low (mm in «tiw «# tmr grammar m4n*4i* ## ; ti$ tt#t 
iiiufi.s ©flliry <s it wniilil, in a rmy iiiiiiiiiIIumIipiiI iiipI 

jttfflfjtjm iiijifirtiijiiil way, in utittitt ilogfoo In I ho 

littoral «|iiclii!i tif nitr utiivonuiioi/* A tmttrao nf tlitit kiml 
ittiutt liifii lw«i nf tolvoiitn|{o lit Oittfptry in lliiitu way*. In 
tjir inat |#l4ir*\ Im 1 wmihl tut taught to tmml ciirfiit’lly* with J»f»§it§f 
Ul tlltt iltfUOIlt ilinl ho Wotthl 

lo» in tltii 111*1 Ilf ll %n Into lllill llin 

Aliiinliir*! of wm i$**t a, high w*«\ Thr* j*«»lry nf tlir 

}«t*ri<*l jmriii-ttlmly Unit. Im lirlmnn, t»1 Arnl^r Mr Vi'fiiiiil|ti j i 
Fiirfnii4lll.fi ll im r»%! rrtm4y 4***a4tns! ; tin jufftihlo u\ 

i4«* : iw itti4 wor*l«t, i’ 1 hunum iimrrjMr*\w’Ui*iti«*i» , i »4 t hu-itimi 
0»<*ugJiUi In timigw*, il;i ®lmUw*4 fttgpl 

plaF^r'aliott, iill4 |nliinilMi|,n rnm%'Ml,n a.|r .*igm!i*'«Uil tif llwi tilirt 
i4 lilnfiiif la# to, Jior Wit# tl*o llilltli Fptlmf 

mnmm pI «*tylw woro 4«W*o*l, mol I ho ttlonlit nf 

It ir5nn s 41? S riAU i Uric? fiilfci ilinl t*o*)«'*4iltg ll is 
|iprli4|ii, m tiling tit#! itipgury fkilwl in lliw funfiori In 

laili'li %hr> #j:iiril ml |||p firhfiK>ht< Up iitllw lit fliti 

iiil 1 4 iiih*1o lit* isfftifl t*» n4«fii nf htit 

^tjrlii mimi imt j-mrlirttlmly mmn J**r tin* oltitiipnliify rtil«T4 
*4 ifimiiiinaf: 1 TliiJ l4ilinii| r4 ||i« litni Jlifrttli 

Umttuwf, lli«ii,||li «i'flatn!) rtsp‘4»ail # pi j«l <*n lit* wJp I* 

mill it# ||fi!i$itiiiiitml tr*»iilrirtl*i l*%mtttiiS4y # 

m|I* lip 1 til 1 4iin/fi *• f 4 *1 Irntm, l*nt 

willi llwi iiinl jp^ltili *4 m nt a 

fliit i!v, Ft hit in gmnttnm, Wimt4 f» 

« wilJi i t ipanf# ij Imma il 

11w iititJiPtii itnwt in flit? Fmrili iiii4 liftli c«iilntip« i%nfw 

\ ttfeil* IFsf'umi TiifBfiK'it, Hint ill#, hi» 4 iliiPfig ll*# * 

> P, c , i '« -I ho f i l/ 1 »5 ^ *1^ t r t f tk t ,u a i. 5* * i < Ii# 

A11 s* < <4 < > I u m! 14# e.rMti / I <*t I « tain* * tub A %*»*, #6 % *#, t- 4 #1 
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and Sallust, Pliny, and Cicow «f tliti writw in !****" Th* 
same authorities wont doubtless ivnd tit tinurery* * llii|f Util 
it must bo confessed that the extant work.* **f mtlutot 

little or no treat of any study of the Ammm, WS*itto%vi ltt<»er- 
ledge of ancient literature he had **t»<v j«*i I th© Imml 
worked Bishop had obviously forgotten. 

After grammar emtio the study *4 rhetoric lire art «*f 
speaking well on civil qwest-ions/* 1 Pndmbly t 4 * 4 - 14 .^^ 
treatise on this subject nitty he tak«m l« represent the text* 
books then used in the Ilotiiaii * hud*. ll 0 \w<\ uj**n 
and Quintilian, will m of ttiodentio l«tti?fk boiwg re4 tatirlt 
more tltnn 11 statement of the cliiot rhetorical torn* mlii 
explanations of technical terum, m that to t» *4 nitre h 
it would require to lie suj*|4oitrefttol by ^*1 ore I *«**ire< u**u 
The rhetorical beaohing of this period want 111 part th«**reiKA! 
instroctfon »ii«iriii»ig tint division* of a dia*:«*ur<>t\ rhyikm, 
varieties of style and the like—end in |*nt lit*? 

pupils were exercised in deelatnistioii m pre4**ctWI mhp'*u, 
being taught to debate. to aigue, to }<*<.' .y n ** 

invective, to mmkmm 11 chain of idem* into * 

Of these exercises the extant dee.hnnati«n* «f K*tti**lta* may 
stand m typical example». 4 1 he) ur* ««f 1 * 0 » tomb %m%^ 
are mere displays of rhetorical skill «i» purely Mnagmary 
subjects---such. an ''The u* td* *4 4 tore ^ m >h< ^w»4 « 
the corpse of Achilla ** 9 \ “«f Mctreto * vt It** to %% \ a ito 
burning of Troy**• 4 # t»f Ilidii walrliiitg lit® dtqmrfore «f 
Aeneas **; u of Juno whim she sew that Aulaeu* **» «mgttj»t in 
strength to Hercules,” tltlniii ant sal Ij4r«4 j# 1 {>1 to 

nddreusml to a jmbliu afttmnbly or t*» yApr, \*» u,; «»-!. t 
orations im» tho following; * A|?«»ti#i ah t 

betrayed hit euunti-y t« ll# twenty "; "A#mm*t * law .•.*» t!i,i; 
that prieata and venial virjfina ahail W t!i#*«»r 4 »» W*-!? «r *n 
a captured city"; "Again*! a mmm «)m *| «t4 %Hf < I 

Minerva in a broil#!"; " Agaomt a f.a!**» t«b *• j»s <-4 i« 

1 ik d»l %, " An *bthr*m m% t c #i / 1 

Orfttorli *utm oftHum wl r? v /,* >/«? 

ittftinw itei©##, ut*m p\ $%%%« v$ T v* 4,^ * iut* 

in eltillltti ^^«$iiiiilfcm # * 

1 Bs* thi DicMeam ©I Iwiaiiiw |r | f „ §^.^ 1 . 
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liiii fr»»iw tiiil iiflrrmanlii 1*^*1 uj»*>n him far 

miritiU'iwtwrX Atoupt hii 4 tin mil m irtni’ tlm ihtm 

itlirlp Hrfii tin?*** Ill»^ Ii«W rftmimlv 

tUH’ffttl In llliwlii wh«* WnfW J»ft?{liiftfi;n |»*r II Jilihlti* lift*. Tlii^y 

l*illlii"iilnil 111*4 Irailiml Ito **rtilt»rirnl iiml taught tto 

lift ttf iiniiii|tiiSiiliii|| t4«iiijt fittil inlli tilling nfitot, Au*l 

|| lfili.il to fpfftrftttoito iiml ill Jl««li|« t4n«|ttritrp wm tto 
rniiililinii «*f mvrm$ in j#titilte lift*, Ktiiimtintt in$it 
mwr pxfwtol |«» to nt«lf* t« i|» % iik wiith Kvmj lint 
Kui|*»n*rrt f»nii4 tl mn tlnmi to nitniy firiilory* or, if 

ttoy |tariir‘i4%# Si in-4 tji« gift nf if I l«ia| |ii Fitijitft 

III t!n4f fliii'lnfirfiiiii to llwii 

Still llillft‘1 tf«.% ll t<4 t* jrfl i|» to? In lut 

(1 Until iin4 routiiicitiif* tot MiSmrif to wmihl inn nr to li*iprnl«l 
liy Inti mlimti Itwiiiiin mmlwmv} It m *»«»i ! tomtom. 

In trill it ill ill ittrll rnlrhfsilrit to* 4,** Atnhmw nipt 

Attgimtion iliirlmi lifr m l«tih«-imnitn*, ninl mn nmy 
rniijmliifr thill t|pf f<»titi4ift4«Jtt uf I ) # # grtwl ulirmri it#* 
jtfrurlii'f l*t*4 ill tint tfiiifiiftff li« iffcrttiml in fwiilli in ||ni 

f|irii.*ficfsin*«i rtiiAJi-rwiiin 

|l|iilrt‘|.|r in !h* i m**/* lilil lltiio #tif»to4, > Stilto 

rin.**! of tin# I* toilful III tto fitch tlillt wltilftiilli flttJ 

Iftiliiir rlptnwwl lftiitlf« tif tfmMUmf, rltolorto, ntul 

law, mi4 Jiiaiiniiin r.#t*i4i#)it«*i im^hcdn nf gtiMtititit^ rlutliirlt, law, 
ini*l motto tmittor I toll* tit# ll»in»fi llftiiiglil il ittmmmfy to 

lotto J vtH * nnj> !«n 4 } f^to****# of tlmtonttr, A 11*1 tottltllifti tlitt 

utility «f lli« #ci»$iicmf w«miI 4 mil tm wtifitilii In ilitl 

Kp|prlli»lit«* 4 tl#ni$|fJ> IliP nlfiilf 
lin«i 4imlifi«h il w*M* t***t niiliiifly fiftin ii|i 4 m%& 
i-iiif»i|«# |t» tiii* l*rtii*:,|i I*! Itiiftiiiig llm «f nil bl#» 

# Iln- iiriifn«l-" 4f *t* 11 muy to rallf^l~ii tfiiw*! iij«m 

1 h 1 it «k f ni * € /#t ll#* -4 * t4 

#|*r4«yfi<f fay.t * |¥f*%rvlf«f ||^ |tef# i| ( 

* 1 *\ 41 »« %< U« Itf*|»l »##Iv Ilf|$irt 

it* %* a it |Ifcf^4 f %i ^ »I * f I iMi %%» unit* ** iiilimll 

if 4 $ 4*4 wt t4 llw f * lllfl 4t 

mmi " ,!*-*i4*M* Mill 

j« I/-4I 4 I * II# tfwftlf | $4 rfiiH, I tit* i«lf*l 

*4 4*s* §• hf # <>4 llift t ^iftft 

JriiMi# jf, 

* lit 
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Boethius, and, through. Boethius, on Aristotle. Expounded by 
a judicious teacher, it would convey to pupils a very fair idea 
of ancient logic. 

John the Deacon says that Gregory was “arte philosophus’’ 1 ; 
but this phrase can scarcely mean very much. That Gregory 
had any knowledge of metaphysical philosophy is. extremely 
unlikely. 2 Jerome says that in his time hardly any one read 
Aristotle, and few had heard so much as the name of Plato. 
Throughout the fifth century (though here and there we come 
across a student of Greek philosophy) the interest in the subject 
was steadily declining; and when, in 529, Justinian closed the 
schools of Athens, and the last philosophers fled away to seek 
an ideal republic in Persia, 3 metaphysical speculation altogether 
ceased, and all the philosophy thereafter known to the West was 
that contained in the works of Cicero, Boethius, and Martianus 
Capella. But though it is certain that Gregory was no meta¬ 
physician, yet there is another sense in which he might have 
been correctly described as a philosopher. In later life he was 
undoubtedly versed in ethics, and his grasp of the principles of 
moral philosophy have even won for him the appellation of 
“the Christian Seneca.” It is possible, of course, that in his 
school-days Gregory heard lectures on Marcus Aurelius and 
Seneca, 4 and was initiated, perhaps, into some of the doctrines 
of the Mcomachean Ethics. 5 But the manner in which he 
treats his problems in the Morals is not academic, and his 
conclusions seem to be the result of independent thought. 
I conceive, therefore, that Gregory’s “ philosophy ” was taught 
him by a long and various experience of mankind. As a 
study, it is improbable that it formed a part of his university 
curriculum. 

Besides grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, Cassiodorus deals 
with the so-called mathematical sciences—arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy. But his treatises on all these 

1 Joh. Diac. Vita i. 1. 

2 He occasionally refers to philosophers; e.g. Epp. iii. 65; of. Mor. 
xxxiii. 19. 

a Agathias Hist ii. 30, 81. The same author gives an interesting acoount 
of a philosopher named Uranius, who served as a standing joke at Constanti¬ 
nople, until he too went to Persia (ii. 29, 32). 

4 Gregory quotes Seneca in Epp. i. 33. 

5 See Greg. Mm ii. 28,29. 





tWHth *A* r H* #»,'#>! V 4 fit % V 

.fiiiliji^in j»ul U»gt4h«’r t»rriij»y hm gjuir# than t!m mi^iy mi 
rimturit*. iiipI ar# m-.it iv#ly ?n«rv than kill' u* It*ng iwi tlm 
i|«4mliilliili wit ittaWtir, TIt#V rotUmii, fli flirt, lit lit* }***.hi< 

liripf* tinj*|iii!iil|ti||#i iif mm%v ImiiM, itlt«l |*iij^i|n who 

might ilp^ifw to go 4«m?]pf itiv r^fVrml fur gtit«lniirt* to twliitti 
iliiinliftl work* in iiriiliiiiiiiii.% t« llwiJtttw^ iran-tlntum of 
Nt«*ottut#hti*; in tfiiiftim |« gr%wtil tirwk mnl Ijifitt nntlior* ; in 
g*tiiliiPt,ry, f« Ik ml htttn'ji I f it.ti.it I it f twit i»f Kill ■! ill # in n#lfi»ii«iiny* l«» 
4 * J*** itlttti «r&tt»itl 1 injury at*nli«*l flttw itilijpeO 

t.% iif rtiiir#*\ a ttittilpt of jittfw imiiijifrijirti Kli*ii|piitnry urilfi ■■ 
iiiwtie tin iiingi Iiiivp tmnst nl mi rnirlf ig»% tiiil tliimi m up 
titlliiil tin iiny kiiiiwl»«lnit «f ithigher brfutt'hrc*, 

" llm «f iiNlrai-l tiiiiiilvr.** * Of futtr ostomy ntnS 

Ini iiipini let Imvii twit m | util It ignurmit. 1 IW nttwtm tiiiitpifpr. 
Ini Itmt it iiiiliirtil ii|4i|tiil«\ iiiitl w# liiii’p rimirfirr that Ini 
th*vot«*«l to tin.* »iti4y iniirli of Inn 1 1 in«< anil tttimiiion 

111 in llm mmtmvt mm-m* i«f llm irrin # OrogmY kn#w 

liwlliillif ; Itli4 f tmliwtl, tlifffP Wi%M 111 tip to li' 11** if 11 n.i m* n* lit I In' 
kitowlpilgp i*f tin? |wrk»l in Jfittfl? in ffi# work* of 

i iiti4 *4 Imtjpfi! ii litllfti liitPt* 11 t#§ n ntiiotui mini Iny 

nf ffifitill# t§f§filffl#l$tJ Httfl fkilc : irt t u»f ffpili Jitijfttfi 

iintlinrt tlm IhM# »t ri% m*4<gh'n m mithutitiwi 

fur #njij«»«i farln, tif fftiiii fsmt* mill Artitti 

lignwtifii tif f%ft§it*pi iiiiaiin«kf»t«Ml # tif i»lil iiiytlm- 

Ingiirat itcifiisa ntnl «ii4 i|iitltiwt Atuhi thin 

rp|Jr*t|<4i i4 ftm Iltt4 liillrfi lliat in il|t«fii*tillf lllliptl 
tli«t wisji 4i»tti4)tt** faliiilik hut «!.%> tlmt in fmttnntm, 

mnl iipI » liltl* ¥ IliAl m ImUrtMi* ISip (*A UiiMiig 

fliitti tlin §M ♦llilprti ##mfit 14 f nlrnm i»iiiy grrvn u* illiiitfiitu 

til# ttfftftflfff III *‘|H4‘1| it mlllm ^li!#)rrtn Vk r fr llfmilit thin 

1 tw M' A**! I % 

9 |r« P it 4si 4 p,J /m I " % #* rs*. Ipi# 

tfp. > * ft! At^ || $ r %4% i|t|«|il|l*lle 

niiliiisf#| s n t %mium ** * M 4i» I|4pf4 n»#i4lp4r i ii istiiii.w 

♦ |s f 4 ‘4 iw f In pill,il« w« !ft«»t 

f if P « | it 

t |l*< sfef »1*1# m>§ t It# *%ti 

%nw$® III# ife*!* i-Silil l*l # #1 f«W<% 14 l«‘ft | **| S't 

#4 i^LtVyii » /it % i I It*# Itml,ti##i4iitic4 

** ljt»ftofitis-. ItiMli li, ®a|: 
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time. In respect of the tides of the sea, Isidore says, “ Some 
persons say that there are in the depths of ocean certain 
passages for the winds, as it were the nostrils of the world. 
According as the air is alternately sent out or drawn back along 
these passages, it causes the sea to rise or fall. Some, however, 
hold that the ocean rises with the increase of the moon, and is 
drawn back again by certain aerial forces emanating like breath 
from the moon itself. Others say that the sun draws up water 
from the ocean for its flames, and then diffuses it among the 
stars to temper their fires. Thus when the sun draws up the 
water it makes high tide in the ocean. But whether the waters 
are raised by the blowing of winds, or whether they rise with 
the course of the moon, or fall by the influence of the sun, is 
known to God alone, who has made the world, and who alone 
understands its meaning. The ocean is incomparable in size, 
untraversable in width. Which Clement, the disciple of the 
Apostle, has endeavoured to express when he says, ‘ Ho one can 
cross the ocean or reach the worlds which are beyond it* But 
the philosophers say that beyond the ocean there is no land, and 
that the sea, like the land, is held together by a thick atmo¬ 
sphere of clouds. . . . But why the sea does not become larger, 
and why, with such supplies of water from the rivers, it does 
not rise in height, the Bishop Clement says is because salt 
water naturally consumes the freshwater that comes into it, and 
thus the saltness of the sea exhausts the supplies of water it 
receives, however great they may be. Besides, there is what 
the winds carry off, what the vapour and the sun absorb. We 
see pools and many hollows dried up in a very short time by 
the winds and the sunshine. But Solomon says that unto 
the place from whence the rivers come , thither they return again } 
which must be understood of the sea, that through certain 
hidden passages of the deep the waters flow back and return to 
their sources, and then as before flow again in their rivers.” 1 

Finally, it is likely that Gregory attended lectures on juris¬ 
prudence. Borne ranked with Berytus and Constantinople as 
one of the great legal universities, and it is probable that the 
professors of jurisprudence were superior in ability and eminence 
to the professors of the other faculties. The education of a boy 
like Gregory, the son of a public man and himself destined for 
1 Isidor. De Nat Ber. 40, 41. 
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j*iil4if ttf«\ w # #»uM rriiatiity iirliiilif n nairm ui hv,a! ‘4n*!m 
Ami lor mi h atftfli«m ho pr<nn*t Itttmmlf pro onmioftth mliptmll 
tin* rh iii noo§ ii till whi* h, in hn tiilor * orr*ujw^i4oiH «\* Jm n 
!iofii'!|fiiin*i| in hamth* ri»inj4io4f#%t orii't* itfi4 tint onliro 
l4inil$4rifi w if Si i§timt!§t»ft;f uf law, »ltuw flat liiii ♦ arty f ruitiin^ 
mm lint thruwit away. 

Siirli w§t#41 lit* gpiiuriil nrlmtui* t»f tfn*g»ry*f* |niliti« i^liioiiliiiii 
Hill ii tmmi util \m ftirgiillt'ii Unit lint iiilliinmmi 

brought In immi iijmii lit# yniillifiit fulfill pmlmhly hy miteiilii 
ltin what)!*, in ifiti mMgmm ittiti«|ilntr« nf ilia tiiiimi* tlrtigtiry 
wm liiii atiilit nf filling jior«*Jtt*, ami (mm hi* tmrliifit ymm 
Itint tftuttghUi wuro iiiriittl ifitti mtigimm vhmmmbh A a ** r«it* 
U»m(nmiry ntimmli, In* wna #l tintt« that from hk youth 
up,* 1 * Kvott whoit 11 l*»y, tin habit# nf potty irfiicli 

iliitlfigliwlwnl Win (rum i4tirpt of }ii#t itgo- Ho I«vim| to 
iinatiliilii tui ltin Srnptwv#. ami to tml**u aftmititoly u% tho 

«i||%WAtllull i*t tii f l rhb*t r \ \%hn’ip »4 mtmktfi lio tt’tftitipij 

ill ii fttiunory ningtilurly mmo*uni* 1 Aiot |»oimiit% il mi;t Urn 
r«noti»H tii»n nf l.yguun »-*%ntiosir4 in Jim 

fiiltipr ^ iitftiftfit that mmk Orogory in uftor4tf«* m miimtUiuit 
tvgimlmg Urn ?iiirr«iiiiiliii,n# mnl aUtmtlaol* nf th» young, ” J*W 
in truth/* wo iiiiit him wnliiig, M tin* wturvla of it wm* who bring 
up eliihirpii will Im itit milk if limy tm §f««4# lm| mi itumilly (jntjioit 
if tli»y nvil/* 1 

Wn tniif n» titoro nf Orognry fur immy yvm% Fur tltn 

thorofuro, wm toko tirnfo nf hint m gnifw Xmy t wiiti 
U*yott<l liia ago, a itrtuwtor full of farvwni iu|iir«tiniii uni 
nitlghiiii n ilinlpiil tif m-nUm gt«4 In #it tinititily 

*1 llni foil nf tililpr mi4 ti\wt limn, it wittmui 

• Inlirti t»f \mUnU\\ ami %i filial a yinilli wIiuhm w|wttml«r 
itiijiilii ill Iin*^» Hurti wmi On^ury in fi54, W tirif wt» 
Itiiwf liiii Hint twi will l» » buy tm ki$n»»r» 

1 m, 4 *p I | ||' »#s| If, $yf, 

* ■f’ti.f llnl % I 

* t f «ti#f Pte. J«I# 
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THE COMING OF THE LOMBARDS 

For sixteen years after the death of Totila, Justinii 
Italy with little opposition. Then from the Julia: 
“unutterable” Lombards poured down upon the c 
the unhappy provincials were once again exposed 
horrors of invasion and of conquest. 

/ The Lombards were the last of the Teutonic n 
sewled in the western part of the Homan Empire.) J 
“savage with more than ordinary German fierce 
indeed in numbers, but of martial, independent tei 
barbarians were the inheritors of the Gothic mor 
founded in Italy a kingdom which endured for tv 
years. { From the sixth century to the eighth,'jtrom 
Desiderius, the Lombards ruled in the home of the 
and they have left behind a still-enduring memorii 
selves in the style of one of the fairest of the Italiar 
as well as in the laws and names and customs of tl 
Yet the Lombards failed to establish a permanent 
or to effect a unification of Italy. They never ob 
real hold on the land or on its people. Hence, as the 
of Theodoric were driven out by Justinian, so the 
of Alboin were compelled to submit to Charles the G 
second Teutonic kingdom had more stamina than the 
strength was greater, its effects are even now to be i 
it was unequal to the task that was set before it, and 
after a prolonged struggle for existence, it was brol 
an external force, and unregretted passed away. 

j The early history of the Lombards is exceeding] 
Respecting their ethnological description, learned autho] 
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mm® iiiniiiliiiiiiiin to !w‘tif f^$w4w?riit?i?t* » 4 * fltyjlt* 

tlrriiiiin pri’iii, l Hx tin* iiln4i% ftnrtttiiH it w«u iuotn |»r«»h*hh* 
that limy a |rik\ wko*® tmhiut %%;m 

<'t«»m«*whtnv mi tit® Himl Imrn nml i*f Urn HwndiJt |«<mu.tuU, 

till*! lliry mt^tolt'd fitrmn utmlll lit® ?ii»rni4it **r I»r4 tmtif tlty 
li.i*. # In tin* territory tin tin? loft tniiik of Ih® Klk% nmr lit® 
mmtih; from whitdt rt^inu ngiiiii tlrny iti‘emuii*N o*i«ntdod i*r 
mmovt’d hi tin* jiiitt'i $if Hiil4riii nr Mm ktoubirg on I Jin 
hmik* limy liiwlty 411 Mod lint km nr Elk? f*>r th® tvgtMtt 
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correctness of his derivation. “It is certain that the Winnili 
received the name of Langobardi from the length of their beards, 
untouched by the razor. For in their tongue ‘lang’ signifies 
‘ long/ and ‘ bart ’ ‘ beard.’ ” 1 So Paul. In recent .times other 
derivations have been suggested. One would connect the name 
with the old High-German “bart” signifying “an axe,” and 
explain “ Langobardi” as meaning “ men of long axes ”; another 
makes “ Langobardi ” equivalent to “ men who dwell on the Lange 
Borde,” the long flat meadows of the Elbe. But, though either 
of these alternatives may be correct, no argument has hitherto 
been adduced sufficiently weighty to make it necessary to 
abandon the old derivation of Paul—the earliest, and perhaps, 
all things considered, the best of the three. 

When history first took cognizance of the Lombards, they 
were dwelling near the mouth of the Elbe, in more or less intimate 
relation with two powerful Suevic tribes, the Hermunduri and 
Senones, whose settlements were higher up the river. Velleius 
Paterculus notes the extraordinary ferocity of the tribesmen; 
he asserts, however, that they were subdued by tho Emperor 
Tiberius. 2 3 The historian Tacitus, in the Germania, refers to 
them as follows: “ The scanty number of the Lombards is an 
honour to the people; for, though surrounded by a host of most 
powerful tribes, they maintain their existence, not by servile 
submission, but by daring the perils of war.” 8 The same author 
relates that the Lombards joined the Cheruscan confederacy, 
when in 17 A.D. the Cherusci came into conflict with the 
Marcomanni; and that thirty years later they rendered sub¬ 
stantial aid to Italicus, nephew of the great Cheruscan leader 
Arminius, in his struggles to maintain his sovereignty over his 
wild countrymen. 4 These short notices give us little informa¬ 
tion. Yet from these and the folk-tales of Paul is gleaned all 
that we know about the Lombards during the period of their 
sojourn at the mouth of the Elbe. 

When we next hear of the people, the scene has changed. 
During the reign of Marcus Aurelius, about the year l<j5, we read 
that six thousand Lombards and Obii crossed the Danube into 

1 Paul. Hist. Lang. i. 9; of. Isidorus Etymol. ix. 226. 

2 Yell. Paterc. Hist. ii. 106. 

3 Tac. Germ. 40. 

4 Tac. Ann. ii. 45, 46; xi. 17. 
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Pannonia, where they were utterly routed by the cavalry officer 
Vindex. In consequence of this defeat the barbarians sent an 
embassy to Aelius Bassus, Governor of Pannonia, and made 
peace, after which they once more retreated over the frontier. 1 
Thus in the second half of the second century we find the 
Lombards in the region of the Middle Danube, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pannonia. How they got thither is unknown. Our 
documents supply a list of place-names—Golanda, Anthaib, 
Banthaib, Burgundaib 2 —as to the application of which, however, 
there is interminable disputing among German savans. But 
whatever were the stages of the journey from the Elbe, in 
the year 165 or thereabouts, the Lombards are discovered upon 
the Danube, in the near vicinity of the territories of the 
Empire. 

After this there is a great blank in the history. Eor more 
than three hundred years we have no reliable information about 
the Lombards. They had not yet emerged from the northern 
darkness into the clear light of Eoman civilization, and of their 
dim wanderings and stragglings amid the chaotic mass of 
vagrant Teutonic barbarism it is scarcely profitable to speculate. 
It is asserted by Paul 3 —and there is no reason to doubt his 
statement—that, in the latter half of the fifth century, they 
settled for a time in Bugiland, on the northern bank of the 
Danube; possibly in the hope of making good their footing in 
the opposite province of Noricum. But this sojourn in Rugiland 
cannot have been of long duration, for in the first decade of the 
sixth century we find them established in a region called Feld, 
beyond the Danube, on the western plains of Hungary. 4 And 
here they begin to play a more prominent part in the drama of 
European history. 

On the eastern shore of the Danube, to the south of the 
Feld where the Lombards had their settlements, there dwelt 
one great division of the powerful tribe of the Heruli. This 
nation, which had also come originally from the Baltic, is 
described by Procopius as faithless, shameless, and covetous— 
“ the vilest of mankind/' 5 They were heathen; and, almost 
up to Procopius's time, had practised peculiarly atrocious rites of 
human sacrifice. They had been accustomed also to murder 

1 Petrus Patricius, 6. 3 Paul. Hist. Lang. i. 13. 

5 Ibid . i. 19. 4 Ibid . i. 20. 5 Prooop. Bell. Goth . ii. 14. 
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their alternate appeals to Constantinople, of their successes, 
truces, treaties, and various barbarities, we have confused 
accounts which need not here be disentangled. It is sufficient 
to say that about the year 554, the Lombards in a great battle 
defeated the Gepidae, reducing them to a condition of semi¬ 
dependence. Some ten years later Audoin died, and was 
succeeded by Alboin, the son of his first wife Rodelinda. 

The old saga has much to say of Alboin. A handsome youth, 
with a tall strong body seasoned to battle-toils ; a man of reck¬ 
less courage, with a nature which, though brutal and untamed, 
was not without some elements of nobility, he was well adapted 
to become the hero of his wild and savage countrymen. An 
early exploit serves to throw a light upon his character. 1 In 
the last great battle with the Gepidae—so Paul relates the 
story—the two royal princes, Alboin the Lombard, and Thoris- 
mund son of Thorisind the Gepid king, met in single combat. 
Thorismund was killed, and his fall, by disheartening the 
Gepidae, decided the fortune of the day. The conquering 
Lombards celebrated their victory with a great feast; and at 
this banquet Alboin, who had done so much, desired to take his 
place at the king’s table as “ the king’s guest.” But his father 
would by no means suffer him; “ for,” quoth he, “ it is not accord¬ 
ing to our customs that a king’s son should sit at table with his 
father until he has become son-at-arms to some neighbouring 
king.” Then Alboin, without waiting, took forty young com¬ 
panions and rode away to the Gepid king himself, the father of 
the slain Thorismund, and boldly claimed adoption at his hands. 
Now, hospitality was the one thing sacred to these barbarians; 
so Thorisind welcomed Alboin courteously, and made him * a 
feast, and set him at his right hand in his dead son’s place. 
But as the banquet proceeded, the king fell gloomy, sighed, and 
finally broke out in uncontrollable grief: “How I love that 
place! ” he cried, glancing at Alboin’s seat; “ but how grievous 
is he who sits thereon! ” Thereupon a younger son of Thorisind 
cast a furious insult at the Lombards, alluding to their white 
gaiters: “ You are like stinking mares.” 2 “ Go to the Asfeld,” 
came the retort immediately, “ and you will see how these same 
mares can kick. Your brother’s bones lie scattered about the 

1 Paul. Hist. Lang. i. 23, 24. 

2 “ Petilae sunt equae, quas similatis,” 
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tittu* in m» mill tlio tinfiMau wort* utterly tJotWiod, m* flint 
aritrn*ly 11 #111111 ftitrvtv«*tl In lull tlm Ittlo* Tin* trilm tinnri4«1ti 
viiiiiilnti front hiatory. A thorn nh»w Cummutnl wiiti \m tmm 
iiaini hint ttia limit rut off, flint tin* aiuill »ti***| »f*t« n 
ttiiiikiiitf-rii}«; Hint tlMMumumi, tlm iiiiiiirntii ran a* uf <%t\ lln-m 
wu# tWml mto unuriagr nifli tlm mao who kith’4 
lwr fiitlinr/ 1 Thou tlm Avar# .mlilni oft tlm ri*m(unr»l tmiturv, 
iiisit tip* Li*iiiliiir4‘i IiipI lrimiro Xu linn limit itU«*ttM<»u In thn 
riifnjitpttt i4 Italy. 

Tin* 111* *114*^141, it M'vuvk wan fa Vi tit till *1 w for ii 11*11'. k* fur Nunm# 
lint Eiitrti inn luwt fat hot on ovtt fifty#, fittrittfi lliw fifiuwtt y*mm 

nf liia niivmifiiitiit nf 11 hastkrtt|il inni niimal vmmUy* tin tun I 
1 inn 11 Inmlly with iltn j*»*|»ttt, Mwimf wan it|iii*p«Pit tint In 111 

llii* Ktiijwor « immmy, amt mum iimtiiif fur Karan** privatn 

tmtotih inni tli« raaenlly motto*!* nf Atoxutnlnr tins Bmm$m mmo 
again full into 11 w* Tti« j«ii|itn taira it fur 11 limn without mmu 
|*lait»iug 4 lint nt Imt murmur* atom* whirl worn Inninl nvim in 

C^niitiiitilipjiSr* I MahUtt&fi, if JiiAtliiliin tiinl \mmn f«t n}ifn # nu 
iiulictt wni! 14 tarn* l»«#n iitkifti. lint »fiHtifiinn wain ilwinl; unit 
|nior Jtwtifi iiinl hin wife Bti|*liin in 

tiiivii %wlriiin«tl tliii nf tjiiiiirplliiig with 1111 iiflirinl 

wtni liml fitffltufift tmmmm u** ja*w-nrfiil. At tiny ml» $ 
wm ilwgrtiimtil in fti? # ftn4 fwiirwl t*.i it»tn« m Tim 

li.-rfililts tiift nniii # tlm ri»n«|ii«fpr «f tlm tinttm, tlm urtly un«» 
ni|iiit»!« t»f liiifiiiiiMiin tliif t tmlinii iigiiliit tfm ||at,ln?riii|| 

HWAtinn nf bmtmrmm, mm witliclmwn frwiti jniwnr nt tlm vnry 
fii*iin«iit wtn^ti, Ilf tlm of tliii t}pj4*lit*% tliw t mn 

Imnln wmm tuft flrwn f*>r ImM®? A in l in lit# {4nt» 

tlitirit imtiiw 11 ttiiiii *4 #trnw, tfio ikaint t^ifigtniin* ffuin wli«m 
^ i^iii iti#i it, 1 , 
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neither Lombard* nor m»v •*«. *■•.•«. '*»■ •• ; 

vraeiola, hail wight t.< 4r‘ J -« - ! ' " ' / /■ 

a fatal blinthiwM hn«l 02 **' s ‘ " 1 > ? "’ i ' '*■ 

and on .luatin—who by 0,* u •> ■' • • ■ ’* 

levelled burner afar H»twr. .*»••!»-* '* ‘ 1 * •' • 

the Lombard* into the lend *«f Ui«i? 
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n formal invitation to Mrv‘ ’um >'• *' >«< I*- * ■ » 5 

lllg to IIMW llifift mmiUl * * > V *% « \ ** ^ " '•* iwl 

wiiatiug, Tho !«»*'<» ! m, to *** ^ * to 1 * ' * »to* 1 
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Illicl UL^nii^S *t 04«’h # » ?* to' t 4 J •*•* *** 

conio aiul loktt ttoH, i ^ ** f / - to, - 

itiitmC Il i- ; v**f> fimto * to ^ * > '' * • • * t 

evant, having U%m ivitwmw *4 to '^ f tom *. 1 ^ ^ -* mm 

of Namtsa 1 Amlh In ha mtlu it **<4 - ^ * * to * * 

in tilt Lift **f M*|r Jt^tm fA* ftoto, ^ < ‘ > -* ** .*?, - 

hoiwmn !7!t mui , m*\ ^ ** > ; * } 1 

iiiittiiittrf lif envy, pifm^nM u *. % 1 u $% 

would \m IlltlfH fe%j^4iris! fto %\*> il ' ' * '• V t 

ilaa tliti ; f«r,naid sA» ^, # tl <♦§- ** 1 .1 *> t \4 *, 

ho illtljttrii Ittt hi htA t \ >J * I , if 

iguorttil of tliii; williiv ff»v u* «ui4 ll^ <'%lf *A ll*.rirr« i^m lut 
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Pop® kaiw tliiit flim imA i#«4^ r» ^^ m I 
agaiiiftt MiW f 3 # li» w«'iif m u- ^ 1 <* , %** 

ntORK to Itolii# Tliitfi hm^n 9^4 H * 1 mm 
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will go mow t|>»ekly {!»«« th<«i «»«*t .v,» {,, , *? * ><.,' ' 

Httwfw Xarteit n with lU U«ni< : t > •. % 
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wan in MreitUtion. hvl »!,:• i r ,, f 
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is confirmed by Isidore. 1 A variant form of the statement is 
given by Fredegarius, who relates that Justin and Sophia sent a 
threatening message to Marses, and that the Empress further 
forwarded to the Eunuch a golden distaff, telling him that he 
might henceforth rule over spinning-girls, but not over a nation. 
Whereat Marses exclaimed, “ I will spin a thread which neither 
Justin nor the Augusta shall be able to unravel”; and he 
straightway invited the Lombards from Pannonia. 2 Lastly, Paul 
the Deacon reiterates the statement of the Papal Biographer, 
combining it with a modified version of Eredegarius, and adding 
that, as an enticement to the Lombards, Marses sent them 
“ many kinds of fruit and samples of other products with which 
Italy abounds.” 3 Such is the story in its final and elaborated 
form. 

In forming an estimate of the truth of the tale, the follow¬ 
ing considerations may be kept in mind. First, the picturesque 
details—the golden distaff, the retort of Marses, the fruit of 
Italy—are found only in writers which belong respectively to 
the middle of the seventh and to the eighth centuries. Between 
their period and the disgrace of Marses there was plenty of 
time for a legend to grow up. Hence the accounts of Erede¬ 
garius and Paulus may justly be regarded with suspicion. On 
the other hand, the statement of the Papal Biographer, con¬ 
firmed by Isidore, proves without shadow of doubt that, within 
a little while of Marses' death the story of his treachery was 
current. But was this story based on fact, or was it merely 
unsubstantiated rumour ? In favour of the latter hypothesis, 
it may be urged that there is no hint of the alleged transaction 
in Gregory of Tours, or in Marius of Aventicum, or in the 
Annals of Ravenna. Mor does rank treachery of this kind seem 
to be quite consonant with what we otherwise know of Marses' 
character. His retirement to Maples, again, immediately before 
sending such an invitation, is not what we should naturally 
expect; and the subsequent sending of Ms corpse to Constanti¬ 
nople would have been strange had he been really guilty of 
Mgh treason. It may be further suggested that the events 

1 Isidor. CTvron. 116 (Migne P. L . lxxxiii.). 

2 Fredegarius Hist Franc. Ejpit. 65. 

3 Paul. Hist Lang. ii. 5. The Origo Gentis Lang. c. 5 (ed. Waitz ap. 
M.G.H.) has, “ invitatos a Narsete.” 
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which followed lift iitwlhtl elf tm tin* *" ,v 

wall have given rtso to the rtinuiur tlwf th»* tiopy'Xe V * '*'< 
was not uneomvmeil in the trouhki • f hn nn u. re^i , 

and the death of Nurses somi afterward' b f * j Ox- 

chance of amtradietion. Ilrtrr, mr tm iv m u 

was originally hut idle gossip, rtmdnm,; lirrli r v '* 
into skireufyjted form, and w?o tm 4 h 4 4 «j ml l * 
writers ns veritable history. 

Be this ns it limy, in the tfiftiti of Sili Atkin wt** mmh 
to march info Italy. Thom wm n great mmmm m 
Baidas tliii Lombard* flmnmdvn*, a k .* 5 ^ 1 v* * < 
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boded ill fur Italy flint not one nitti- n * nt* ** * - - 

her, hut a horde of many iiilinn#, titmtiP • u co,.- 
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flew wid ferocities, Ikiliap tie roiti|*^ii« *•!$«#wtr-t ,4 *j w , 
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manned, 31 Strange fwrtinit^ $1 m «i<i mmm mmm m tuh 
Hi# blessed martyr Biityrliiw .ii|i|r iird ** * 4 
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at hand 1 the utid of all flesh t« #1 Urn A * tl^ # ^ **, ^ 

at hand! 11 * In tins iky towardt tlm m nh h^% ^ re 

to lie fighting, mil rrd rlends u ‘L # ^ 4 f| M n 

Mood,* Mtanwliili tin* *h ei, ^ r M 

Julian Alp, Thom k by tW I*n4il IW, ^ ? 
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view of the }ir«fiiit;» of friitii A j« J 41 ! 4 | b\u H 4 *4 4 r , % 

otmtoy cotmtst'bi Ihw ih- u,-,. tlr 

1 Pail, M il, it aa. 

1 Tltiite ftf Umi tefiftloii flttti lit l*#n| ||i # | | : > K 8 

0 , % M)l 1% cfaiilfiiiiMl Ilf «if^4 #.|j' <\ f* #; , 1 , (w , „ , , 

{atripi. >mm J , •*:-.« , ',„>*■.' ' ' 

• Ur** M IK #, 4,4 ' 

* Ibid. Hi, SH; M<m. m tw i , i*,«J th*i u & 
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lln«\ iar-"i ii'N'l i 4 i, U**- kirkir tittt >■ lik-M it lM»rmv 
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with a sufficiency of the king’s best brood mares; and this 
band, under the command of Grasulf, Alboin’s nephew and 
Master of the Horse, was settled in quarters at Cividale, in 
Friuli, and charged to drive back any adventurous wanderers 
from Pannonia, and to keep Venetia safe. 1 Then, after short 
delay, confiding in the qualities of his new Warden of the 
Marches, Alboin resumed his way towards the west. 

Through the year 569 the stream of the invasion swept over 
the province of Liguria. The archbishop of Milan fled to 
Genoa, which city, together with certain others on the coast, 
and Piacenza, managed to repel attacks. The rest of the 
towns seem to have surrendered without striking a blow. On 
September 3, 569, Alboin entered Milan, and for the rest of 
the year he overran the district at his pleasure. There was no 
resistance. More fortunate than Alaric or Attila, Alboin found 
no Stilicho, no Aetius, to hamper his movements. Unlike 
Theodoric, he had no barbarian rival to dispute his claim. 
Belisarius was dead. Narses was living in privacy at Eome, 
brooding over his wrongs. Incapable Longinus remained shut 
up amid the marshes of Eavenna, and did not stir a finger. 
The population of North-Western Italy was sunk in stupor, 
Worn out with years of grinding misery, they had no energy 
or spirit left. The country, too, had been recently desolated 
by another visitation of the pestilence. Whole villages were 
deserted, save by starving dogs ; and farms and country houses 
were left without inhabitants. In the fields the flocks and 
herds strayed about unshepherded, the crops were left un- 
sickled, though the harvest-time was past, and the purple 
clusters hung ungathered on the leafless vines. A primeval 
silence was upon the country-side. No voice was heard in the 
lanes, no shepherd’s whistle or fowler’s call; only strange rum¬ 
blings and ghostly noises, the tramp of phantom armies and the 
blare of unseen trumpets, terrified the trembling peasant as he 
lay awake at dead of night in his bereaved and ruined home. 2 

In one place, however, the Lombards encountered a vigorous 
resistance. Pavia, the ancient Ticinum, was a strongly fortified 
town, and seems to have been held by a large Imperialist 
garrison. On the approach of Alboin, the citizens closed the 

1 Paul. Hist. Lcmg. ii. 9. 

2 Ibid. 4, 26. 
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in the weird songs of Saxon and Bavarian minstrels, is not even 
yet forgotten. 1 

One day (so runs the saga) Alboin sat drinking with his 
chieftains in his palace at Yerona. Deeds of valour were related, 
and the king himself told how he had conquered the Gepidae, 
and fashioned the skull of King Cunimund into a goblet. Then, 
in his intoxication, he called for the famous cup, and, filling it 
to the brim, sent it to Queen Rosamund, ironically bidding her 
“ drink merrily with her sire.” Rosamund smiled at the jest, 
and obeyed, but plotted vengeance in her heart. First she 
sought out Helmichis, the king’s armour-bearer and foster- 
brother, and offered him her hand and kingdom if he would kill 
his master. Helmichis was tempted, but had scruples. He 
would not lift his own hand against his foster-brother, but he 
advised the queen to take into her confidence Peredeo the 
chamberlain, who might do the deed. Here again, however, 
Rosamund was baffled. Peredeo would have nothing to do with 
the plot, although for some reason he refrained from acquainting 
Alboin with the proposals that had been made to him. Then 
the queen devised another plan. Peredeo had a mistress, one 
of Rosamund’s bower-maidens, whom he was wont to visit in 
the darkness. One night this girl was detained, and the queen 
herself was substituted in her place, Peredeo all the while 
suspecting nothing until, in the morning light, he found he had 
to choose between killing the king, whose honour he had wronged, 
and getting killed himself. The chamberlain preferred to live. 
Rot long after this Alboin was taking a siesta in his chamber. 
On pretext of quiet, the palace wing, by Rosamund’s orders, had 
been cleared of soldiers and attendants. The arms that hung on 
the walls had also been removed, and the great sword above the 
bed had been tightly fastened into its sheath, so that it could not 
be drawn. While the king was sleeping, Rosamund admitted 
Peredeo. We read of a confused scuffle—Alboin starting 
suddenly into wakefulness, tugging at the sword which would 
not leave its scabbard, keeping at bay his assassin for a moment 
with a whirling footstool, and finally falling, done to death “ like 
a mere poltroon,*by the council of one miserable woman.” Thus 

1 Paul. Hist, Lang . ii. 28, 29, 30; Agnellus Lib . Pont, Eccl. Ravenn. 96. 
Agnellus makes the death of Alboin the text of a quaint little sermon to 
married men, which see in loc, tit. 
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untimely ended the career of Alboin the Invader, and thus the 
Gepid nation and King Cunimund were avenged* The Lombard 
braves made a great wailing for their king, and buried his body 
under a flight of steps adjoining the palace. Paul relates that 
in the eighth century this tomb was opened by a certain foolish 
one—Giselpert, duke of Verona—who removed a sword and 
other ornaments which he found therein, and ever afterwards 
delighted to boast that ‘‘he had seen Alboin.’* 

A word may be added respecting the fate of the other actors 
in this tragedy of Alboin. When her husband was dead, 
Kosamund gave her hand to Helmichis, as she had promised, but 
found that she was powerless to give him also the kingdom. 
Detested by the Lombards, the guilty pair were soon obliged to 
seek safety in flight. A secret messenger was accordingly sent 
to Byzantine Longinus, and at a time arranged Rosamund and 
Helmichis escaped aboard an Imperial vessel provided by the 
Governor, carrying with them all the royal treasure, together 
with the Princess Albswinda, Alboin’s daughter by his former 
wife. So they reached Ravenna. But now Longinus, wearied 
of his monotonous life in Theodoric’s great palace amid the 
orchards and canals, found an agreeable relief in the society of 
his beautiful and alluring guest, and he suggested to her that 
she should get rid of Helmichis, and transfer herself and her 
treasure permanently to his own safe keeping. Rosamund was 
nothing loth to become “ the lady of Ravenna ”; so one day, 
when Helmichis came from his bath, she offered him, as though 
for his refreshment, a cup of doctored wine. The unsuspecting 
man swallowed half of the contents, then suddenly felt himself 
to be poisoned. At once he drew his sword, and presenting its 
point at her breast, he forced the miserable woman to drain 
what was left in the goblet to the dregs. And that was the end 
of the plots and the crimes of Helmichis and Rosamund. 

As for Peredeo the chamberlain, there was a legend in 
Paul’s time that he was sent to Constantinople, where he slew 
a monstrous lion in the Hippodrome. The Emperor, fearing 
that so strong a man might become a danger, ordered his eyes 
to be put out. But this sixth-century Samson, too, had his 
revenge upon his Philistines. Concealing two sharp knives in 
his sleeves, Peredeo craved an audience with the Emperor, 
alleging that he had a secret of the highest importance to 
VOL. i. h 
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communicate. Two great nobles were deputed to hear the revela¬ 
tion. Peredeo drew close to them, as if to whisper; then suddenly, 
with either hand, flashed a knife into their bodies, dealing each a 
mortal blow. So the strong chamberlain revenged himself, and 
for each of his lost eyes he robbed the Emperor of a trusty 
councillor. 

After Alboin’s death the Lombards elected as king one of 
their noblest warriors, named Cleph. Of this man’s reign no 
details are preserved. But Paul tells us that he cruelly entreated 
such of the Eoman aristocrats as fell into his hands—killing 
some with the sword and banishing others from Italy. When 
he had ruled for eighteen months, Cleph was assassinated, in 574, 
by one of his servants, and after this there was an interregnum 
for ten years. 1 


1 Paul. Hist. Lang. ii. 31. 



CHAPTER Y 

GREGORY AS PREFECT AND MONK 

About the year 573, when Lombard Cleph was making havoc 
of the old Eoman noblesse, killing Some with the sword and 
banishing others from the soil of Italy, and when Farwald and 
Zotto were carving their great southern duchies out of the 
undefended territories of the Empire, the mists of history lift, 
and we are permitted to get a view of the hero of our biography. 
Amid wars and rumours of wars, famines, invasions, pestilences, 
Narses-cabals, and Kosamund-murders and adulteries, the little 
boy whom we last saw studying Latin literature, and watching 
Pelagius the First purge himself in the ambo of St. Peter’s, had 
grown to manhood. How he lived during the two decades, and 
how he occupied himself in the ruined city where great patricians 
lived like beggars in their dilapidated palaces, and the Head of 
the Church was reduced to imploring a Gallic bishop to send 
him clothes for his impoverished flock, we have no means of 
knowing. The biographers are silent as to the doings of these 
years, and the history of the city of Rome itself is, for the 
period, almost a blank. 

In the greater world beyond the walls, however, some 
notable events had taken place. In the first place, the veteran 
Belisarius had quitted for ever the warfare of the world, after 
saving Constantinople in remarkable fashion from the Kotrigur 
Huns. Then, a few months after—in November, 565—Justinian 
himself had passed away from his gilded palace on the Bosphorus. 
As the last of the old line of Roman Emperors, as the last 
Emperor who could honestly claim to rule the world from the 
Danube to the African deserts, and from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the Euphrates, Justinian closed an epoch. His successors at 
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spacious building decorated with, paintings and mosaics, and six 
of its ancient columns survive in the present day. It is a 
curious circumstance, and significant of the times, that amid all 
their poverty and wretchedness, the Romans should have found 
the means of erecting a new church, and further, that of all the 
occurrences in Rome during this thrilling period, that of the 
completion of the basilica is about the only one recorded. For 
the sake of its associations with this dim and troubled time, the 
building of Clement the Eleventh, on the site of John's basilica, 
is worth a passing visit. 

In the mean time Gregory had been attracting some attention. / 
Perhaps already he had begun to develop certain of those 
valuable qualities which were afterwards to win for him the 
seldom-granted title of “Magnus"—foresight, prudence, capacity 
for action and administration, tenacity of purpose, ability to 
rise superior to difficulties apparently overwhelming. A man 
of such parts was not to be despised in times of peril and per¬ 
plexity, particularly when the Lombards were about. Added 
to this, he was a man of rank, when few of honourable name 
remained in Rome; a man of wealth, when most of the citizens 
were subsisting on charity doles; a man of a certain learning 
in an age of barbaric ignorance; and a man of notorious piety, 
well thought of by the ecclesiastical authorities. It is scarcely 
surprising that such a man in such environment should have 
rapidly come to the front. He was probably tried at first in 
some lesser office ; he assisted, perhaps, in the collection and dis¬ 
tribution of corn, occupied some subordinate place in the bureau 
of the Prefect. Then, as he proved himself a good man and 
true, higher advancement followed, until at last, about the year 
573, we find him, at some thirty years of age, discharging the 
high functions of Prefect of the City of Rome. 1 

Gregory had thus become a very “ illustrious ” personage 

1 Joh. Diao. Vita i. 4 says that Gregory was Praetor Urbanus; and in 
Greg. Epp. iv. 2 the best reading is “ praeturam,” not “ praefecturam.” But 
it seems fairly certain that by this time the office of Praetor had fallen into 
disuse; hence I adopt the alternative reading, “praefecturam.” That 
Gregory was Prefect in 578 is proved from Epp. iv. 2, where he asserts that 
during his term of office he signed the “ cautio ” given by Laurentius when he 
became bishop of Milan (January 22, 573). But we do not know how long he 
had already held office, or how soon afterwards he resigned. Almost all 
the dates of Gregory’s early life are conjectural. 
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GRKCOKi' AS PRKAKCf A NO MONA' l«j 

numerous oflmials who had ont o controlled the business nf 
their various department* under the Prefect's supervision, had 
mostly dump jawed. There was. for example, no longer work 
for (’orators of Baths, or Theatres, or Statiu s, when the baths 
were waterless and the theatres deserted and tin? statues 
fallen or broken; nor was there need of a Minister of Public 
Hj>wtn«*h*i(, when tho only surviving spectacle* were tin* 
ceremonies of tho Church. Thus Urn functions of tho Prefect 
wow curtailed by tho diming of many of tho department* of tho 
old civil service. CircumaUnoM, moreover, and in particular 
tho Immlaud invasion, had tondod to develop tho authority of 
two other official* at the expense of the Urban Prefect. Tl»e 
first of thcao wiu» the Pope, who wan destined within tho next 
few years to Iteeonm by far the most important jmreouage in 
Itoino. Tim second was the Magistar Militum, who, though 
not yet resident in tho city, was always? stationed somewhere 
in tho neighlKUtrlmnd, an*l who, in addition to tin? conduct of 
military affairs, claimed jurisdiction in alt things jteriaining 
to tho public safety. ‘l*Uw* overshadowed ns bo was by theso 
two {towers, tho ecclesiastical ami the military, llm Urban 
Prefect gradually dwindled into insignificance, until in tbw 
seventh century, for a nonsuit, he altogether disappeared. 

Nevertheless, at tlm time when ttregory held office, tlm 
Urban Prefect was still of some consideration. Within Ute 
walls of Home tlm civil administration rested in his hands, 
his jurisdiction over tlm dtixena hdng almost unint|taired. in 
financial matters he was yet tlm great authority. The govern¬ 
ment officials, of whom ho had the superintendence, were mure 
in numts*r, perhaps, than is usually supposed; since at a later 
date wo find such olhcois «* a Uurator of the Aqueducts * and a 
Palace Architect* still in extreme. further, the Prefect acted 
with the Pope in buying and distributing grain, and be 
ctwrperated even with the Mngiater Militum in taking alt 
nucoasary measure* for tlm defeure of the city, Certainly, 
though in some departments his authority was su|ir reeded, 
tlm office of Urban Prefect was still a dignified end iidlnonlial 
o«», a legitimate ground for pride in those who were sufficiently 
able Ui obtain it. 

If tlregory was Prefect during 073, bis anxieties must \ 
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the knowledge of eternity which, as men then believed, could 
only be realized in the contemplative life by souls enlight¬ 
ened through abstinence and prayer. Nevertheless, he hesitated 
long, and put off taking the final step. Custom and habit 
bound him to secular life, and he tried to persuade himself 
that it would be better to remain a layman. He hoped that, 
while outwardly engaged in the service of the world, he might 
yet at the same time be inwardly the servant of God. But 
after a while he found that in this hope he was but deceiving 
himself, that the influence of the world in which he lived was 
growing upon him, that his thoughts were being more and more 
absorbed in temporal concerns, that he 1 was steadily becoming 
of the world worldly. He felt that he had reached the cross¬ 
roads, and that the great choice could be deferred no longer. 1 

Although he was not an ambitious or self-seeking man, it 
is very possible that Gregory was influenced, in coming to 
his determination, by another and less spiritual consideration. 
He found himself in the prime of life, rich, popular, holding 
the highest office in Eome. What was to follow now ? Gregory 
was a man liberally endowed with common sense, and he 
must have known that Eome no longer provided scope for 
the energies of a politician. There was no career in the ruined 
city for a secular statesman. Already he had reached the 
highest honours to which a Eoman layman could aspire, and in 
this direction there was no possibility of further advancement. 
Certainly he might, if he wished, migrate to Constantinople, 
and pursue a political career amid the cabals and intrigues of 
the Imperial court. But such a life was little to his taste. 

1 It was, perhaps, with some thoughts of his own renunciation that in after¬ 
years, preaching in the Church of SS. Nereus and Achilles on their festival, 
Gregory spoke as follows:—“ Sancti isti, ad quorum tumbam consistimus, 
florentem mundum mentis despeotu calcaverunt. Brat vita longa, salus 
continua, opulentia in rebus, fecunditas in propagine, tranquillitas in 
diuturna paoe; et tamen cum in seipso floreret, iam in eorum cordibus 
mundus aruerat. Bcoe iam mundus in se ipso aruit, et adhuc in cordibus 
nostris floret. Ubique mors, ubique luctus, ubique desolatio, undique per- 
cutimur, undique amaritudinibus replemur ; et tamen caeca mente carnalis 
concupiscentiae ipsas eius amaritudines amamus, fugientem sequimur, 
labenti inhaeremus. Et quia labentem retinere non possumus, cum ipso 
labimur, quern cadentem tenemus. Aliquando nos mundus delectatione sibi 
tenuit; nunc tantis plagis plenus est, ut ipse nos iam mundus mittat ad 
Deum.” (Horn, in Ev. 28. § 8.) 
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Intel given nti impetua in tlm movement, #u tint many ii Uoinau 
uimili’iiiiwtir Hint ptutiit lay mint tied endeavoured, e* the jiliwn 
* f tii immmmt km merit* ** tiy ttm foundation uf htmeee imtm 
ruled tii tin! nurviee of fitnl About the year 5Htt, wltou Monte 
Ceaeiuo wee burnt by link© Xotto, Itm Ikmudietinu monk*, 
carrying their pruekm* little, Rod to Home, mini went ©atablfaihed 
in it building near tins ImUmm, whieh mm thenceforth dedicated 
In St John* and became for more than a century the prinrt|*ttt 
liiiiiii! i#f the lleiietliefinit t ltd** * li ii not certain, however, 
limit tbi* mm the tir«t mmumt^ry m the Kiurnal City in which 
lilt Utile ef wee olwervyil. On the cuntniry, it hee 

1 llftif. Tilt, llmi %, 1 , 1 * 4.11 iHm, t #l 4 II, J# 4 i, In## < Win l» 

ft, f J«ti» , *' mU pul* llfc*litiiiifih 

tlinii ptfiwi, «eettnli»«, fttiilt.K *IM mmMU lmrnlmm 4 tmwife 

littt Omn* iHiU, It* it, l«i tllkHon, ♦ 

M V#|ptitin # i|t|| in i»^ Hhmmm mtm i«lto, *0 hi $^mU t 

W# mmts I4*nltty VuIxiiMk* wlili 

m lit f*#fttt^f In %hm ll*i 0t t«i*t 

* Mfp, tee. 

* W«, if, ##, If, If, No 4 aI# in g imm t Iml I|#p ni«|*irllf «i 

i fillip fn plmtun il#r mm*% i#» fieii m hMi mmM 

4 #W m mA} m 
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been claimed that this Eule~was already used by Gregory in his 
establishment on the Caelian. The supporters of this theory 
have argued that before becoming a monk Gregory was, in all 
probability, well acquainted with the life and work of Benedict; 
that certainly in after-years he was familiar with the substance 
and the language of the famous Eule ; that Augustine seems to 
have carried the Eule to Britain; 1 that, at a later time at least, 
the Gregorian monasteries in Sicily apparently observed the 
Eule; that there is independent evidence that the Eule had 
before this been very generally adopted throughout the monas¬ 
teries of Italy. 2 There is, however, no conclusive proof that 
the Benedictine Eule was established in St. Andrew’s Monastery 
in 574, or, indeed, that Gregory himself had any knowledge of 
it before that date. And therefore the controversy is without 
decisive results. 3 * * * * 8 On the whole, however, it seems probable 
that, though the Eule of Benedict may not as yet have been 
adopted in its entirety in St. Andrew’s Monastery, still it formed 
the groundwork of Gregory’s regulations, and its general spirit 
and leading principles were carefully conserved. Such an 
institution as that of Monte Cassino would naturally be taken 
as a model for subsequent foundations, and the main features 
of the monastic discipline would be repeated. Hence we 
shall probably be not far wrong if we imagine that the life of 
Gregory at St. Andrew’s was ordered for the most part in 
accordance with that Eule, “the marvellous discretion and 

1 Joh. Diac. iv. 82, and the J Benedictine Life of Gregory , iii. 7. 

2 On this question, see the Benedictine Life of Gregory , i. 3 (Migne P.L. 
Ixxv.); Baronins, ann. 581; and Mabillon Ann. Bened. tom. i. Appendix I. 
part 2, p. 655, sgq. On the subsequent history of St. Andrew’s Monastery, the 
Benediotine Biographer, i. 2, § 6, writes: “Hoc asceterium postquam a 
monachis Benedictinis diu occupatum fuisset, Ioannis diaconi tempore 

Graecis monachis cesserat, forsitan Stephani HI. heneficio, qui etiam 

Graecis tribuit aliud monasterium a se construction, et S. Dionysio Areo- 
pagitae dicatum; at Benedictinam regulam sequentibus tandem restitutum 

est a Gregorio X III. istud S. Andreae sanctuarium, et Camaldulensibus 

datum.” For a privilegium to St. Andrew’s Monastery, see Greg. Ejpp- i. Ha, 

and Appendix I. 

8 Practically, the controversy is of little importance. It was usual for 
founders of monasteries to frame rules for their monks from those already in 
existence, adding, subtracting, or modifying as they might think desirable. 
So Gregory may have adopted much from the Benedictine Buie, without 
accepting it in its entirety; certainly, when Pope, he had no scruple in 
modifying some of its enactments. 
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lucidity 551 of which provoked at a later time his enthusis 
admiration. 

The main principles which underlie the varied prescript 
of Benedict are three—the principle of Absolute Obedience; 
principle of Simplicity of Living; and the principle of Cons 
Occupation. In other words, the good monk was require 
resign his individual will, to minimize his appetites and w* 
and to eschew all forms of idleness. 

First is the principle of Obedience—“ obedientia sine me 
prompt, cheerful, zealous, rendered to God and to the abbi 
God’s representative. 2 “ Nullus in monasterio proprii sequ 
cordis voluntatem,” must be the motto of all. 8 
^ This unqualified obedience must be rendered, in the 
place, to the constituted monastic authorities. The heac 
the society was the abbat, who represented Christ; and abou 
orders there could be no questioning, and from his deci 
no appeal. 4 “ We foresee,” writes Benedict, “ that it is exped 
for the preservation of peace and charity, that the entire gov 
ment of the monastery depend upon the will of the abb; 
Any brother who ventured to go anywhere or do anytl 
however trifling, or to receive any letter or present without 
abbat’s permission, was subject to punishment. 6 If a task 
enjoined upon him utterly beyond his powers, he ir 
state his difficulty humbly and patiently, but if his sup 
persisted in his command, he must obey at once, trustin 
God’s help. 7 On no account might any monk uphold or de 
another, or communicate with those who were under the ab 
displeasure. 8 The abbat, further, was the sole arbiter of rev 
and punishments, and in his decisions the whole body 
bound to acquiesce. 9 This autocratic authority, however, 
modified in three ways. In the first place, the abbat was ele 
from and by the community, who were to be guided in their cl 
by the virtue, learning, and practical wisdom of the candi 
If a man of evil life were by some chance elected, the bish< 
the diocese and the neighbouring abbats had power, prior t 
consecration, to set the election aside. 10 In the second j 

1 Greg. Dial . ii. 36. 2 Benedicti Regula i 

3 Ibid. 3. 4 Ibid. 2. a Ibid. 66. 

8 Ibid. 67, 54, ^ Ibid. 68.1 8 Ibid. 69,! 

0 Ibid. 2, 24, 25, 44, 63. 10 Ibid. 64. 
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when constituted, the abbat, in common with the rest of the 
community, was bound to the strict observance of the Eule 1 ; 
in which, moreover, he is constantly reminded that he is to be 
a father to his monks, that he has received a charge of souls to 
be brought to God, that he will have to account for them at the 
judgment, that he is to exercise strict discipline indeed, but with 
TrindnftaSj patience, and consideration, adapting himself to the 
character of each individual, and always framing his regulations 
with that discretion “ which is the mother of virtues.” a Thirdly, 
on all matters of importance, the abbat was obliged to consult 
with the whole community, even the youngest being permitted 
to express his opinion. On minor questions he was to take 
the advice of senior monks. The final decision, however, always 
rested with himself. 3 

The obedience due to the abbat was also enjoined towards 
the other officials of the monastery, who exercised delegated 
authority—the deans, chosen from among the brethren for their 
merits and learning; 4 and the provost or prior, appointed by 
the abbat in council with “such of the brethren as have the 
fear of God before them.” 6 These officers, assisting the 
superior in the government of the monastery, were to receive 
all due respect from the monks. At the same time, they them¬ 
selves owed implicit obedience to the abbat, who might depose 
them from their places if he found them unworthy. 

Besides obedience to the abbat and his delegates, the 
brethren were bound to render obedience to one another. It 
is true that in one sense all the monks were equal, patrician 
and peasant meeting on the common ground of religious con¬ 
fraternity. 6 Yet, on the other hand, there was a graduated 
scale according to which the monks took rank—their place in 
the scale depending on the date of their “ conversion,” the merit 
of their lives, or the appointment of the abbat. These " seniors ” 
(not in respect of age, but of standing) were addressed as 
“Fathers ” by the “juniors,” by whom they were treated with 
deference and respect. The juniors were enjoined to ask their 
blessing, to rise from their seats when they passed by, and 
never to presume to sit in their presence unless expressly 


1 Ben, Beg, 3. 
* Ibid. 9. 


1 Ibid. 21. 


s Ibid. 2, 8, 27, 36, 66, 68, 64, 65. 
* Ibid. 66. « Ibid. 2. 
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hidden to do so . 1 If « junior offended one of the seniors, he 
was U> throw himself prostrate sit his foot, and there remain 
until In* received his blessing and forgiveness. Thus, says 
ileucdiet, ** the brethren shall mutually obey each other, knowing 
thut by this pith of obedience they shall g«« unto Uod," s 

To foster this habit of prompt, uncomplaining okstiouco, 
llenedict trusted to the spirit, which, wi he believed, the 
otworvanee of the Rule would create among the brethren - 
tho spirit of humility, that virtue on which ho kid the greatest 
stress. for him the Cliristkn life and thomforw, of tuomm, tho 
monaatb Ufo —wm aymbolltod by tho ladder of Jacob's viaiwn. 
It rose (tun the humbled heart to Clod, Ita two aides rcprc- 
suuted the body and the soul of man ; ita atojw went the degrees 
of humility. The liratatop was th« over-present four of Clod; 
the ituetmd wtut the surrender of self-will; the third was implicit 
uiiediunco tt» authority ; the fourth, pitieuco in dillicttUios nmi 
even under ilbireatmout; the tilth, humble confession to the 
abkil of nil secret sins of act or thought , the ninth, content- 
uieut with the meanest condition, lmsed upm a conviction of 
unworthiness ; the seventh, n«>t merely to profibiim, but really 
to believe one's self inferior to all ; tile eighth, to do only what 
is recommended by the little and the example of the superiors; 
the nintli, to praolku silence j tho tenth, nut to ho fond of 
laughing ; Urn eleventh, to speak briefly, ijuietly, gravely, 
humbly ; and tho twelfth, to show humility by the very posture 
of Utu tssly, hooping the head kint and tho wyes fixed uj*on tho 
ground, and this at all lima*, whether at work or in tho oratory, 
in tho monaatory, in tho garden, in tho Hold, tar on the wail. 
” When all these degrees of humility have boon surmounted, ** 
ttenedict concludes, ** th« motik will pruaontly » om« to that tovo 
of fh*| which is jwrtoet and mstolh out fear to tltai love, 
wharuhy ovary thing which at the beginning hit okterved through 
fear, hu shall now begin to do by custom, without any labour, 
naturally, as it were \ «*»t now through fear of hull, hut fur Um 
love of Christ, out of a good custom aud a delight in virtue," * 
Benedict's second principle was Unit of Simplicity of Uving. 
Keroisarie* werw toady conceded, hut all superfluities wem 
entirely cut off. Tb«* sacrifice **f all individual personal pro¬ 
perty was inaktod on. ** Especially let this vie*.? l«e cut away 
* turn. H*t, m, * IW. T I, * w,(.. T 
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from the monastery by fcltn vary root*, ilmi m m%%% \m-m 
without leavo of ihti alitnil to givt\ * * te 1 1 ** tev « 

anything wlmtsoevor, oitlwr lunik, or fjiW®f 4 or \mn 4 <*r <*nvO» 
at all; for they are men wluwti very and will** <iro noi 

their own All tlmt wa* tt*j«i*ite ter ,t na*,-** i« te 

win given him by tlwi utilmt—llint w, tl*® tetf« 
life. For doth i rig turli uijttt wm itipfdM wit!* iw« (tinted 
nil iris, two rnwti (In winter lin«l with w***i I* a 4fc*a|mlar. uli 
and MtookingH, a girdle, n knif©, a & h*ndl«-t. te^ *„ i 
tablets, 41 that till protona© of stur*«*«tty may t m t«k«it aw a 
If hi went on a journey ho wan given in addition a |**4r 
drawor*, whioli, on hm rot urn, w©ro ropl*©**! m t\m *-*mm 
wardrolni. Far (tedding n nintw niatiro**, « t'lank*!, cowt 
and pillow infttetitb tint tnnttka twin# t« §1**1# in ti 

dofcliii, 8 To that* wlin were in limit}** and mj****% t*» 
young, tit© hixtity of a l»tti mm grontml f A* ft*** 

food, on tbt§ weekly ami ftutn lit® i#i#«l*tl#» mi Hmpimm 

till Easter, unit tatal only mm allowed, ThfOUgllWIlt th« 
the year, however, ant! on Sundays, limit W ,«* <ht«I)Of *1 111 
t!ay and supper in tho evening. T|,« fo.*l i'ljf | 

cooked dishes, with a third of fiutt or tm *.•%?■**',a'.hi- » j. tl 
of bread (which must suflicc f««t h*«tb $ mpj,'? t « 

about a pint t»f wine, 'Hum* was u« \m tots! alwbnetKw fr 
tho flesh of four-footed Isasts, and ihr tn«*h ««»<-?«• 
by daylight,* Special pn« ismii* w« x%, nmW. h«.w «i.», »«■, far* 
of the young, the sick, and tin* infirm * 'It,* m-ml* tVi, *.,■!' 
w®re bidden to ciilttvste a gtsv.. amt de. i,#.,*,* 

Habit* of silence went to U, )Ut*sn*«l, amt ihj jwos * * 
buffoonery strictly repressed* The ni»*h* -4 U>*t^ ?!«* p 
scribed is clearly the simplest j«*»ihl«, «t ih«* t*i« ,r h, ,* ^, 
the Benedictine regulatneis an* »<*«*s*l,aJ 4 r, f* t « 5 .r,» „ 
avoidance of extreme rigour. The erdmanrs that th*-t» <■!,<*• 
be two hot dishes," tewamw of the *.f .hit*' {«•• ,j 

so that he who cannot eat of one may make hi, i«* .4 *»i 1 
<«h«, MT the concession of attiimt! f.a«l ami sl„, , iw a t t r i„ 


1 "**• H*i- as, » tm, m. * i f * 5 ^ 

* ibid, se-ii, * lew, m t w, * tu,i 4 . 

1 la tit* nutter «*f the n<uiriM( !»«,*«», « m ,»* , 

Ksstem MMttn (a rtrtkmg fl«. >«,, ,<» , 

Autiwaf, «< M,*d. ,*j«. w<4 ,« 
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to the sick and weakly, the admonition to the abbat to take 
care that the dresses were of size suitable to the wearers, above 
all, the permission of wine, and that even in extra quantity for 
those engaged in arduous labours or living in hot climates,—all 
these provisions bear striking testimony to the kindliness and 
reasonableness of the legislator. Austerity without extravagance, 
discipline without harshness, simplicity with moderation—such 
was the key-note of the constitution of Benedict. 

The third principle laid down in the Buie was the principle 
of Constant Occupation. “Idleness,” said Benedict, “is the 
enemy of the soul .” 1 He therefore arranged that his monks 
should be continually busy. Their exercises were of two kinds 
—mental and physical. 

Of the former kind the first and most important occupation 
was worship, called in the Buie pre-eminently “the work of 
God. 5 ’ To the regulation of this worship Benedict devoted 
much care and attention . 2 He instituted the familiar canonical 
hours—Nocturns, Matins, Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, Vespers, 
and Compline—basing his arrangement probably on that of 
more primitive services, analogous to those now used in the 
Eastern Church. The Psalter was sung through once each 
week, being commenced afresh on Sundays at Matins; and 
Benedict enjoined that particular care should be taken to make 
the singing as good as possible . 8 Besides the public services, 
opportunities for meditation and private prayer were afforded to 
the monks . 4 Also from two to three hours on week-days, and 
a longer time on Sundays, were set apart for the study of Holy 
Scripture and other religious books 6 ; and at meal-times and 
before Compline such books were read aloud to the assembled 
brethren . 6 In Benedict’s monastery, and also probably at St. 
Andrew’s, the literature was exclusively religious. 

On the value of physical labour Benedict laid great stress. 
The good monk, he declared, must be a worker. Anchorites 


Hilarion never ate before sunset; Simeon Stylites took food only on Sundays ; 
the Younger Macarius lived for seven years on raw herbs and pulse ; Alas, up 
to his eightieth year, never ate bread; the Boskoi lived on herbs. The Buie of 
Pachomius, however, was not severe in this matter (Palladius Hist Larniac. 
38, 39). 

1 Ben. Beg. 48. * Ibid. 8-20. 3 Ibid. 19, 45, 47. 

4 Ibid. 52. a Ibid. 48. • Ibid. 38, 42. 

VOL. I. I 
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and hermit* might enjoy a life of «*mtotu|d<it.i«>»>. ton **oly 
deserved to he hermit* who ” after 1* at; f>r*' 4 u * ’* v 
have learnt to light again*! the devil/'* They to « 
be educated for contemplation. and the "'•he 4i*.«r 

manual toil. Heart* the Master of the hale *| 5, j*oiit»"»l h 
six hour* each day to la* on kd**t»»'. Kvwn «n Sunda 
day devoted to wowhij* and reading "an* *hu •hall I 
negligent and slothful ia to lie either unwilling mi »it - 
meditate or mail, ahull have some w**rk imi******! uj*»t« him 
ho can do, and no avoid being nib* " " * *t ths** ^**'<>! 1 1 
there were several varieties, Sunn* «*f *h< m.-uk* *«*»' *’»•*>, jd 
in agriculture' some in the art* and «•■##» t*/ '*•■• 10 ** to at ten 
on tiie Mek,* aoiue in serving the abbot and to* . 

in transacting tho businuM of the monastery «*«t *4 4>»*>r** 
more intolhsetual monk* were onlrustod with the eclttvair 
the children. 1 Mowovw, all the brethren m tom 1**4 
share of tho work of tho house • baking tb#* to** to • -tons 
meals, and cleaning I la* room* Tl«* «j «u «*,* I t« 

office were chnaen every week, and « in** to ».h« s* ; 
significance which Itanedict wished to give t« <*H lit. 
Sunday morning after Matins, the monk* el«ei«4, M»f** 
meaning their task, imoked the b>-lj< «f «>.*} ■>>»! d*-» ;-A 
{trayera of their brethren tlwi then »*»ik ought 4 !-->< «* 
and on this following 8unda> they again the- tntr 

sion of tho community tor all that bad town d«*t»« amt**, 
thus witll thank* to that and the toa«d4/to }# . f th« * 
retired from office* 

The diapoaitiun of all th»* work depeinW «.»* »,!.»• 
All necessary facilities were provided within iJm gtuuiw 
the monaatoiy, *m that tm one - oubva «mi «-n « sj* 
commission nml go beyond tin* pmiiictto to i n, all 
task* the monka worn |nutie«l»»|y warned to roll- 
spirit of humility. M If any of them W j4«*« i of lit# nlkil 
has in hi* eraft, 1«;n»Ui*w So* thvirby wb.% i** .*muh *. »s,h 
for the monastery, let him he removed fr»«* that *■«.« 
not exercise it again, unlesa, after bumbling bimwdf. h. , 
permiaaion from tho abbet,'* w 

*, Rm, tte$, I, * ltW. «*, 

*MLM, */**«. 

* ftM* TO- * tte»e m. * tm m 


* !?*.♦ 4*, 
1 IM fcl 

*• ; 
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Such were the main principles of Htmodici's constitution ; 
an<i tin* Kulo which he drew «|t strike* us us a monument of 
legislative art, remarkable alike fur its completeness, its sim¬ 
plicity, ami its adaptability. The great founder, it is evident, 
had at once a profound knowledge of human nature and a 
profound sympathy with human weakness, lie recognised that 
there wen* limits whieh unUuary Western piety could not safely 
overleap, amt with wonderful practical sagacity he adapted his 
constitution to thu necessities of men, not striving after an 
impossible ideal, hut laying down sound, workaldn principle*, 
eu|«hlo of biting put into execution in common lift*. Ilia 
reusoiinblemiiw and moderation aro truly admirable,’ He was 
content to frame " » tiny rule written for tieginner*; ’’ to pro¬ 
scribe anett observanres only us should be within the jtowera of all 
who embraced the monastic lift* sincerely : ami this, m»t because 
he was iguornut that I hen* wen* greater height* of perfection 
attainable to those who sought a loftier plane be commended the 
study of Holy Scripture and the Fathers, particularly " the * olio- 
lions, Institutes, and laves of the Fathers," * ami thu Uttleof lUistl 
—but in condescension to the frailties of the majority of man¬ 
kind. The concluding sentence of the prologue best impresses the 
spirit and aim of the Master of the Hub*: ** We therefore am now 
about to institute a school of divine servitude, in which wu lmpo 
notliing will bo ordained rigorous or burdensome. lint if in some 
things wo proceed with a little scvurily, sound nmm so advising, 
for Um amendment of vice* or imstorvatioii of clinrity, do not 
straightway, for fear thereof, doe from the way of salvation, 
which is always strait and difficult in the (spinning. Hut in 
process of time and with growth of faith, when the heart has 
once team enlarged, thu way of Clod's commandmouts is run 
with unspeakable awoetnass of love; so that, never departing 
front His teaching, hut j»er*overitig in our monastery in His 
doctrine until death, we share now by patieuee in the sufferings 
of (Ihrist, that we may hereafter deserve to he juirlitker* of His 
kingdom." 

With the help of Ikmodirl's Hula, we aro able to picture with 

* Hob puifcuUriy eh»|iloe» St, Ml <97, -W, W. 

1 IM, ?#. Ttt» sttUOso I* W Uts wort* *4 tJ***f«i. tt«n*4M * two** U>»l»** 
ituun im " Imim H ntedlMnUitm mMUwtmrattt tmlmments nitmium," * 

Tlwy fi***> teKii *l»u try- the (atiadsM «*f Um Pemtatran*, riSribiistm*, 

tuiil Jamil*. 
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mum degtw cif vividness lint kind *«f hfo whnh M i 

St. Andrew's Monastery-*» |**aeefii| life of tsi>%amt*g . 

somewhat monotonous, hut tfe !< 1 f * u /lj 

account to the harassed ni4 k r»fec!, S% > <** * ,* * • i!% 

delicately nurturwl lord, with the f"^ '♦*' * - *'* ^ * *« 

which the Italian laiiniere l*ve t<» ImM^m «§»>» ifem 
saints* clad in his tuur and Inig td#r4 *uko 1U„ w<w fttrohtotut] 
in his cell on the niyatm tMeiiftrag "f the tt'm, m* 

chanting the services in the ijuiri «»isi mf\ n**w «***|*%ta 
laboriously the notour rijo** * f ;fe fegfeti * }»‘t* * * * « *- 

in ittctttitil work in dormitory **r kudwo. «*t t*odm# %fwm 
vegetables in the convent garden, *>t '*«.,? *«fe*iOy m it 

refectory, while the <*? *he i« of. * g :, * * > f * * , ,» 4 ,,,.i 

or in iJttt elaaS'Kiutn, making tfe* V * fefe*». * ? -a it 

eloquence with whirl hut ' V ^ 5 j 1 •? , 1 * ,* 

the ijuiot of lii# life h hi^k^n H s^i ,‘* # , 1 * 1 * w 4 f« 

there would often tin guilts in ffe sn< i»**w* ( v, fe ^ 
directed that alt wlm mine should l« fw«ir>4 * *.« 1 %m 
liifii«ilf» »iiiiii He will #*y. I * " / - r *. , *, * \ 

itk w 1 On these «!ay* the ** *1 : a , /> **n • ,u r, 

illustrious brother to tndj« rnfe»'.*i & 4 k v.**v *» 1 - v „,< 

who brought with them into iu* t ^ tv^ * / f 

of llttf outside wnrltt Hill a|)^fl fawn , h ^t:uuv^ 
Oregory^ oxistenou dunng ih**<u* h n yr^n < f t 1( 
calm* Ho was ahln fet^f l^i a 1 :^ immmU -4 !l 
tint®, and to devote liitiimdf wlt«#lif i« tit# Attpfjr «4 n^ti 
In on® roajjt** I the life *1 m \ ndt* m % mwi ^ ^ A * # 

from Ibwmlkt'* \mmtn\4mtn IV iv4t .&| 1 

have hm Utm U mmmmi i«U>m «j$%u * , # fe 

of Mcuit# Vtmim, One »f thi« 

li a idly* tl»y Jiml tlwt fewrt > i vm.Uj 

another was flint l#y #n«fe«iiig WJ „%/ v 

wwnum fitw^l f he inliftt4t#i4i# Iff^n 1 , * % > a * \ 1 1 

for then iiwinfeiiiititf |«?f 5 ^#^# % t & ** < * c *u » * *, ^ 

to nnmtlill mwk m»i ihnr^,A^\ ^ 5 %#t , 

liadi^a^l ntvdttatmn V* ^ e 

CW ©f On^ny fiiitifnilf, n JVfe iL#: f i„ ^ „ 

tftk® hia iliift* in the 4nim %4 ife i, v ^# iv d . >,$>^ 
gtmM 1 l«rl«if lit day Win ^ *, fe <, t 
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and prayer, perhaps also with giving instruction to the novices 
and young monks. And it is highly probable that in the long 
quiet hours spent in his cell or in the library of the monastery, 
the future Doctor of the Latin Church laid the foundation of 
that profound knowledge of Holy Scripture for which he was 
afterwards conspicuous. Perhaps also he here acquired the 
habit of allegorical interpretation—a method of exegesis of which 
he was inordinately fond. Poring for days together over the 
pages of Holy Writ, the uncritical, imaginative monk would 
accustom himself to search out latent meanings and to wrest 
all manner of unsuspected lessons from the most unpromising 
word-material. It was an exercise of ingenuity which would 
naturally, be attractive to a visionary; yet it must be confessed 
that this mystical method of interpretation is the principal 
cause of the weariness which besets a modern reader who 
ventures upon a prolonged study of Gregory’s Commentaries. 

Gregory was not content to stop short with those exercises 
“for beginners” which Benedict had ordained in his Buie; 
by additional austerities, fastings, and vigils, he aspired to the 
higher perfection. His asceticism was extreme. His fasts 
particularly were so rigorous and prolonged as seriously to 
injure his health, and to sow in him the seeds of diseases from 
which, for the remainder of his life, he was never wholly free . 1 
His unregulated enthusiasm in this matter is illustrated by 
an ancedote in the Dialogues , 2 One year, towards the end of 
Lent, he tells us, he had become so weak and ill, that it 
seemed impossible that he could live unless he took nourish¬ 
ment frequently. “ The Paschal Day was at hand. And when 
I found I could not fast on that most sacred sabbath— i.e. the 
Saturday before Easter—on which all people, even little children, 
fast, I began to sink more from sorrow than from weakness. 
But in my sorrow it suddenly occurred to me to take Eleutherius, 
the man of God, privately with me to the oratory, and to beg of 
him to obtain by his prayers from Almighty God that I might 
receive power to fast on that day. This I did. And so soon as 
we entered the oratory he began, at my humble request, to pray 
earnestly with tears. After a short time, his prayer ended, and 
he left the oratory. But when he pronounced the benediction 

1 Greg. Tur. Hist . Franc . x. 1; Paul. Diao. Vita 5; Joh. Diao. Vita i. 7. 

2 Dial. iii. 33. 
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over me, my atomaeh at one® navivml •«*-!» strong 
all thought of food and fooling of stekne** utterly *i 
and I began to wonder what l » j,i and wl»i I had S 
even when I called t« mind my weakness l *-.,<dd i-. < n 
in myself any of the sensation* 1 remembered, VVhd 
occupied in the affairs of the immHtery, l entiody »..i 
sickness ; and if l did remember it I frit *■> 
wondered whether i had not really taken f«**d When 
came, my strength was anrli that, had I wished »t,! r«i 
continued fasting till the next day," 

Gregory's ordinary diet consisted mainly «*f raw ve 
and fruit, which his mother Alvin u<»*l n» *»nd to hi 
Celia Nova on a silver dish—the last prrml nd»e *»f ih, 
grandeuni of the palace of tterdwnu* 'I!**• ,i»sj,n j 
lady had renounced every luxury sho on.* imptynd. 
still kept back one piece of silver plate; and * taunt il 
a legend was invented, which, though it jm»j*tly t«U 
later time when Gregory «,w al4*at *<* im *» ? * 1 *. , - 
oonvoaiimw* be rt*|***rl«v| hero. th«<* day * 4%* H 

writing ia Wi anil, unit in th<* an *1 « t }iiji%fw ltm| 
appeared, and begged an aim*. Twice did tl»» » U | 
need; but when hw returned th» third »*, wn* U-. ■ if > 
there was no mow money in the te'iew Tl,r M j n 
of his mother's silver dish, who!. I ,»4 t*e« */.» 
food, Gregory gladly presented it to u.« "rhv 

wan who asks to he comforted may not depart in t 
Of course, the anppnaud mariner lutmd •>«: }*•. 4 

disguise, and from that tinm John the lfen*«m. 1 

hwwwo so renowned for his minutes and y,»* 

Wieved to govern his mmmUty mi aim. l«», 
with the ApuaUo Ht Andrew b*m*rlf * 

Mention has hern wek »l«%e «# the j 
whose prayers went effcHmd f>t tin* }'»*-h«i f*»t V 
*»th«r aaintly monk named MWobw*. sh, **» « t n 
one of Otvgnty a eontpani^n*, and w|p*w, % tttei 

to have made a d<ep imprm«r«u m» J»** ^ 

the following story is related * There w%a in Pl5 | 
a monk named Mnrnlu*. who devoted Uu>mt , 

niw to weeping and prayer Tim **>Hi v.f 
1 J#tt 1%#, t"*J 4 |, ia 
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almost always on his lipa, oscoopt when he was taking food or 
alnoping. To him it np{**amt in n vision of the night that a 
crown of white flowors descended from heaven upon Inn head; 
nmt soon afterwards ho foil ill and died in groat j«*m n amt 
clworfuiimsn of mind. Kuurt»***n year* later, when t'eter, the 
present abhat, wished to make for himself a grave near the 
grave of Merultts, there came from tho latter, as ho says, it 
swin't fragrance, a* though nil tho odnurtt of all tho Unworn worn 
blended together them." * 

Tin* throe year* whirh Gregory ajwnk m a monk in tho 
Mutmstery of Hi, Andrew woo* always roganltnl by himself as 
tho happiest of hi* life, ami to thorn ho afterwards looked hank 
with unfeigned regret,® " Whoit l was in tho momuttory." ho 
writes/ 1 *• I oituhl refrain my tongue from idle words ami koojt 
my utiml almost i*ont iimally in an nttitmh* of prayer." (Her 
nml over again, when distracted with tla> care of tho < “hurohea 
nml all tho anxieties of his high otfnv, tho groat l*o]>«* bars! out 
into lament* for tho monastic jsstoo nn<l guiet that ho loot for 
ever lost. ’*1 romomlior with sorrow," ho ottos in »»«»■ tvpi<ul 
jauwago,* '* what l wtw wan in tin* monastery, how I row* in 
contemplation iibove all ebiittgoiiblo anti decaying things, and 
thought of nothing hut tlm things of heaven ; how my soul, 
though pout within tlm body, aoared l**yond ita ttwdriy prison, 
a tit! looked with longing njton death itaelf an tlm wean* of 
entering into life Hut »uw, hy retutott of my |m*iond mnt, 1 
have to hoar witli annular huaiimaa, and, after no fair a vinioti 
of rent, am fouled with worldly dust, I jtonder on what I now 
ottduro. 1 pondor «m what l lutvo lost, for l«! now tun 1 
ithakuu hy tho wave* of a groat #«*«, mud tlm whip of tho soul 
is daubed hy tho alarm* of » mighty tempest, And when I 
recall thti condition of my forumr lift*, 1 nigh a* mm who took* 
htmk and gnatst tut tho ahoro In* haa loft Iwhind/' 

It w#» well, however, that Gregory waa not loft, to tlm 
undiaturliod enjoyment of hi* quiet, Hint hia monastic lifts lawn 
prolonged for many yoarn, hi* splendid energies might, m*t im- 
prolatbly, have hewn frittered away in unprofitable nnateritina 
ami Mdf-termuntinga, Aatsaiieiam, m wh have noun, had already 
obtained too strong a hold upon hia mind. Ho waa in a fair 

* tlwg, Mat. tv, W, * Or**, Kpp v, ASa, 

* Hum, 0» Ktmk, t. It, fit * ttrwg. Mai. IW 
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way, had he been left in his retreat, to become one of those 

saintly marvels, whose self-inflicted sufferings are the admiration 

of their tima, but whose beneficial influence on the world at 
large is found to be insignificant. Fortunately for Rome and 
Italy, however, Gregory was withheld from this career. A 
hi gher destiny was in store for him. Before it was too late he 
was drawn from his hiding-place by a power which he dared not 
disobey, and thrown back, all reluctant, into the busy world 
of men. 

Pope Benedict the First, who succeeded John in 574, 
had marked the career of this gifted man. Doubtless he 
had observed him when still Prefect, knew of his popularity 
with the people, remarked his upright conduct, his unwearied 
attention to business, his legal skill, sound judgment, and 
administrative ability; had shared, perhaps, in the universal 
astonishment when he resigned his wealth and became a monk; 
but kept his eye upon him all the more, noted his progress in 
piety and learning, his cheerful endurance of hardships, his 
profoundly religious character; and concluded in the end that 
such a one was likely to be of service to the Church. Pope 
Benedict the First was himself in no wise a remarkable man. 
On the contrary, he was one of those colourless figures of 
history, of whom little is remembered either good or bad. But 
in one ease at least we have incontestable evidence of his 
shrewd sense and foresight and we honour him as the first 
Papal patron of one of the greatest of the Popes. 

Sorely against his will, yet obedient to Benedict’s command, 
Gregory quitted his beloved monastery, probably in the spring * 
of 578, and was ordained “Seventh Deacon” of the Roman 
Church. 1 It has been suggested that the Seventh Deacon 
was identical with the Archdeacon, and that, inasmuch, as the 

1 Joh. Disc. Vita i. 25. Greg. Tur. Hist. Frame, x. 1, and Paul. Diao.'Fifo 7, 
do not give the name of the Pope, though Paul implies that it was Pelagius n. 
John is generally an inferior authority to Paul; but the fact that he delibe¬ 
rately oorrects him here may imply that he possessed some further information 
on the point. The fact that there was some doubt as to the name of the Pope 
who ordained Gregory supports my contention that he was ordained in 678, 
sinoe in that year both Benedict and Pelagius held the pontificate, and it 
might easily have been forgotten whether Gregory was promoted by Benediot 
early in the year, or by Pelagius in the later months. (I aooept the date 
November, 678, as that of the eleotion of Pelagius, though the chronology is 
by no means certain.) 
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latter office was generally regarded as an avenue to the Papacy, 1 
Benedict actually intended that the humble young monk should 
one day succeed him in the chair of Peter. Proof of this 
suggested identification, however, is not forthcoming, and it 
seems improbable that Gregory should have been raised at once 
to so high a dignity as the theoiy would imply. It is best, 
therefore, to say simply that Gregory was appointed one of the 
seven eminent ecclesiastics who shared the counsels of the 
Pope, and were charged with the superintendence of the seven 
Eegions of Eome. The nomination of an untried monk to a 
post of such distinction is sufficiently surprising, and we need 
not seek to exaggerate the honour. 

Benedict himself did not long survive the elevation of his 
protege. His pontificate had been a troubled one. Lombards, 
pestilence, and famine had decimated the population of Italy. 
Many towns had been captured by the enemy, and Eome 
itself had been threatened. 2 In 577 an embassy, headed by 
Pamphronius the Patrician, carried to Constantinople a tribute 
of three thousand pounds of gold, and an urgent request that 
succours might be sent. The Emperor good-naturedly gave 
them back the tribute, together with some sound advice, but 
could spare no troops. 8 In the next year, 578, Parwald, duke 
of Spoleto, laid siege to Eome. The plague was raging in the 
city, and a tremendous rainfall created a general conviction 
that the Deluge was returning. The citizens were crazed with 
terror. In the month of July Pope Benedict succumbed; 
and after a short interval, in the November of that year, 
Pelagius the Second was elected his successor and hurriedly 
consecrated, without waiting for the Emperor's confirmation 
of the election. 4 

The crisis was acute. Eome was most inadequately 
garrisoned. A handful of Byzantine troops, supported by a 
feeble city militia, was clearly insufficient to defend the place 
against the swarming Lombards. It seemed to Pelagius that, 

1 Eulogius Alexandr. ap. Photium, Cod. 182. Eulogius says that it was a 
law at Rome for the Archdeacon to succeed. But the instance which he gives 
is very questionable, and there is no satisfactory evidence of the existence of 
any such definite rule. See Bingham, ii. 21. 3. 

2 Lib. Pont . Vita Benedicti I. 

* Menander Hist. c. 25 (ed. Bonn, p. 328). 

4 Lib. Pont. Vita Pelagii II. 
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anlew winromwent* *»mM l»* ! |«www*t !r»-«s ilw Ka**!, |»*» 
mast certainly 1*» I**. lie *1t- «»*k« . 
more attomjst to wove the Knq**'* H" 
embway, rtmawim* »t | s'-vii*-*-/'" •-* i * *' '*■>'• 

to present hi********; * s*«<t»i!i* L> ’ ’* *•• i *■ 

or {Hirmamwt <*? iV *• ■ * - **f 1 { > «*«?«»«», *», : 

other than Gregory ‘ 

It wna, it auum* |m»I»bW«*. *« tb«* *p**«u “f 

Gregory—the !Vf*vt, th*< M.'ith. tl*<> S-i*- "A t <• > u 
the 1 %(mI Apoeii»iaritt*-~**i torth **» w**»j*»j*y with ih« *j*r 
otnlaiay on hi* jnuni* i to ti<<’ i 1 *5 • <■ '• * *» » *« 

(luatineil to Gt* ?** !<*■ a. vS 5 ■ ... ■*, ' <• < • •- « , t 

hill* of Itoiin*. 

1 M»witittfN llwi ^ 1«4 ii *w ’. v ’4 1 « 

# l%»l !*§#*• I* m - , « i;;i 

«flattlm 1 * * ? * ’ '< * 

*whi^«Wft* t4 *" t * h 

gWItygttfWlt* »! 4 # §l» #1 |ff r /'|«^*4 4 fbw ‘ m ^ ‘ ,1 , 1,1 s ^, r 

ImMuMI*!***< 1 »* * 9 "** 1 -**•<*» > /> , < •- ** > * 1 

|« *<£*' 4 *ittft >«} ,,**> ! '** l # 0 , * fcs,* 

lilllMl ill iHfr *^? t ? ‘ i i * '%;f, 

IfH^lllWlll'l lli* 5 » f fs,i 4,1 i* I , * ,« i*e t t, ► ’ » t * 13 

W#t lll.l I r»C S . |*fi M '/ * i ‘ ’ Hi * t *> J ‘‘ * % „ 1 t *> ^ 
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ottKoottv at mmtAwmmx 

Ltrr u« in fancy accompany the Nuncio n* ho makes hi* 
entrance into the atrange and gurguou* city of the Emperor* of 
the Kaat—the centre of the civilized world in th« sixth century. 

After receiving hi* letters of nppoiutmout, Uregory probably 
travelled hy sea to I hirazjso, whence he would ftoal along the 
Kgmttian Itoad, passing on hi* route the cities «»f Thnaanlouira, 
lleracltsa and Selymhria, mul arriving at length l*ef«ro the 
(Sublet* (Sate of Theodosius tho tlroat. Horn the great road 
from tho West entered tho wall* of tho Imperial city, And 
here, tamcath tho triple-arched marble gateway (Iregory would 
find awaiting him tho court funettonarioa whom* duty it wa* 
to on tend an official welcome to auil wwewdor* and uncart thorn to 
their rotidwnee. 

From the (Sat** of Theodtwiu* broad, colonnaded atreota 
stretched away in an easterly direction, for a distance of 
between two and throe ttti!«*, u* tho Auguatoum, or I’laco 
Imj^rialo—the noble phutaa arutiml which ctaatorod tho ptiruijsil 
building* of tint city, and which, like tho Forum of Uhl Homo, 
waa tho contra of all it* rustle** Ufa. Hut before ho reached 
thi* (Iregory would pa*a Umoath tho old Golden (Sato of 
(Jomitantiue, would travewe three Fora (Hovi*, Attiaatrhumrum, 
and Tauri), and cram the Agora of Constantine, with it* 
surrounding portion*** and multitudu of atatuiw. Hare, jH'tlmp*, 
ho would j*»use for a moment to gain on tho jairphyry Column 
of t’onatantine and ita engraved dedication, " O Ohriat, Matter 
and Hulnr of thu world, to Tlieo have 1 conaeeratod thi* 
obedient city, and thi* acoptre and tho power of Home, Guard 
Thou it, and deliver it (from every barm." The column, when 
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Gregory tir#t Wlu*M it in >* * - 1 ’ * ' ' ' f - 

lutiiiat A|#*!l« i«l* • *mh\ *>' ' ' ' 4 ^ 

liiurw tuttl *hoh tti^ '**•>" : ^ r ' " 4 ^ 

liiwt \m k n rfmlcMi -m*.v \% «**'*' > ^ * * ’ ’ ** 

*«ijftiiiiii in i^mUnim' ph >• >»* 1 4 \ ’ >' ' ^ 

kwtnw familiar tutii tV m 4 i . < > ' * * I «■ 

hither mi ru»r) tiro 4*tv * I % * %/ v ' * 4 *"« ** 

with flit" Kmj«-r** ***4 t4 *4 < r 1 •*' r * ' #J< *u', tl 

#ervin* uf tli4i*k.vi*o*;* *- # n4 ,*um * * J ^ 4 ^. 1 , 

lliii tiiliiinii. md fa *iw 4 f* ■+ v u * * ’ 1 • * * ,-. * 

hislitifi ttttwitwl a .kj^’-IiiI j»-r#| 4 ?,f 

Quitting th»* I 4 * 1 * f *’ ? *** ■ *, <♦ % * f 

filditff till* %h^*\ %|! t*f4 *' * ' - * J < f* •*:* 

l^li»to»tiiP-»t*lw # %f ^,4* U >< •?* . * * * m . j .*< 

ito^ ilni %» M hut *’’* ^ ’* *« rf * ■ 

now lint liiiii^Sf ;> v *»♦ • » , . ** 

^JUft^ 1«WW fa** I Wtl^ If 4«H *'<** 1 ** '* ; '*» ‘ - ' ' ^ 4||l 

luniinti^l If ^fiit* If 1 ^ 4 $^* * * * j* * . » s ’** , *4 I* 

itlfitfftf Mttlji^i Jf th<* ^ ** ,♦■>* **!■:>* ; ! ‘ < / - rf ft 

8o|4til Til*" * W.Utn a!'<4 1 ."* ^// 1 fi|, 

Siiinlti Jlirtif^ \b* n llifli.’ <4 4 a* 1 ^ f. * .*■«; 

with il^ 4r}ri»tVi \S * ^ * ’ i 4 \ ' 1 # i%! 

Ilipnlii lii|»|*.«liwfii» \ j * 4 *" ^ 1 * *, *1 tin 

jLiiglilitilfii*»« a } 4« < *t / , f' <, ^ / II ^ 

ii|H!fi hmUm^ ttf»M S# r.t i4 # * 4 t '. 1 ^ * 7 « * , , 

w«r« ittiwiilivi Md m,%A* o ,<4 r , % -\ , ',4 1 * 

|«riil imcIii. 

Hll* ll|l#l f|t>|^f U* tfl l/.v '«'*/. ^ . * f ’ , II 

Um »!i«li? 41ifi*i!i.iii «4 1 ! I I i w nt'i #■- : ^ ^ ,* , % 

l!{lill4i 4 «*4 ^ jJifai *;n ft# . *< 4 4 , 

Kv^tW, u i i ^ 

l#lii|tk # fail md mui m^kk^ * r >i f, ** ^ ( ^ m s ^ % ¥ 

&m¥th $ H * Urn , 4 , 4 *4 * , f - . 1 4 , 

MilillltlllS# M tl^f k *»f , f, ^ 4 y t r 4, 4 

anil mhhuiui^ I-* 3m%f n,hu 4 i^^v* 4 4 *.^ ^ ^ r * 1 

Mmrn^* li !> t * i f> t , 4 I i 

Hftfci tfc^ lI^IIlP y ;?4</ f*4 i> . f , ‘ (tl , ( , 
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uulogy. Proropiua, fur iutttiunw, flu* historian of Hyjmnlim* 
ImiUtings* 8{H*uk* of it ill tho following torm*: 1 "Hit* rluirtii 
pivaonts ii iihi. 4 glorintt* aportnrh*. mtMonUmirv to tlnra* who 

Iwltold it* iiint altugrthur i«rro4itiI« t*i liman who mo to!4 of si* 

I ii bright if rmim to tho vory houvuim mot o\ orlops tho noigh" 

bouring buildings tiko 11 uitrlsotvd nnmttg thorn, iijijmiitso 
aimvo tlio mil uf tho city. wtiito it tuloitH amt tin fits n putt 
of it, Otto of its m tlwf l though growing out of tho 

rtly m a part, if twit in high fltiit flto whoto city rail In' mmi 
tot from it wairhdoww* Tlifi length ntnt breadth suv m 
jiiilirimiily urmtigod, tluif if appinint f» Im tmili long mnt wide 
witlimit Unttg disproportionate, It m tli?ifiiigiii»liwl by iiado* 
urrihuhtn Iminity, nxcolHitg Imfti in tN mm ninl in the harmony 
nf tftt nunimnrs, having no part nxrnsmve and none deftrtmt; 
Wing worn iimgnitimtt fluiii ordinary buildings mnt ttittrlt noire 
elegant limit those wlttrlt tiro nut of no jimt a ptopurti«*it/* The 
grout dome, the jteruliur glory of the tdiuseh, was sup] noted hv 
two fiotittal*»i ties iiinl by fmtr supplementary srttit dome?* ; and 
flu* effort pr«*dueed wan ofto alike of U'Unnmhing liinftir-n ami of 
pet Wily balrtftrotl tint iiioiii of Htiangettienl. *’ All tin* pm to/* 
.ays PioropiiH, "suipiroiigly joined to »#* nin*thot in the an, 
Misjjcuded one f*om anotWt, an*l renting only on that which h 
in %l them, If*t isi tin* wo*k into one admirably Iniriitniiioiin whole, 
whirl* Hper tutors do not dwell upon for long in the itttnut* as 
each iiiitfi itlfiiil part attracts the eye t« itself, The sight ntto»t^ 
limn roiiiifiiiitly to ehnttge theii j*mnt of %m%%\ amt the sjunintor 
run nowhere point to ittti part which he mtmimn nioir thitn ftio 
rr4/* in llir »ui%»% tin fin* right amt kff, worn * 4 iit« 4 y nn4 Iviiiiti- 
Ini ruliimim, M wroiigbt of Threat mu atoim/ 1 ttm nj**ibs of rt*m#i*' 
lmit4ingn \ urn) tlm wbotr inf *u ior wan nbhar w it ti glitti-riiigtniHiiir 
mnt tiuttty-tinlwl ihwh of tottrbhm, H likr n uim«tow futt of llnw*^/ 
in btm»in, H Hiwtly ftiu hgbfmg mm wointi?rfuily iirmiigrtl, 
l# Tlnt clnifrtir 4rrbitv^ lWopit« # ** h iiiiignlaity full of light 
iiint mitinliilin; yon wont4 4rrh*to lluil lt»r pint o in not Iig}itr4 
by l bo mm without, tint I hr *ay*» aiw } 4 ‘«ltiml uitbm “ f o 

iilitiiiiliuit in tfio light that n jmurmt in ** Amt tin 4 i*nliiii«iiintit 
iiiiihtir britigi Im wliotr ihf^riplmn to nil nut with ttn^iu uor4’i ? 

II Wlioi vrr rsifrw thin rluifrJi to ««r4iiji }iofrtii%r»t at otn o that 

® !*f ite I I m #||4 ^»*n« M 
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it is not by any human strength or skill, but by the favour of 
God that this work has been perfected; the mind rises sublime 
to commune with God, feeling that He cannot be far off, but 
must especially love to dwell in the place which He has 
chosen; 1 and this is felt not only when a man sees it for 
the first time, but it always makes the same impression upon 
him, as though he had never seen it before. No one ever 
became weary of the spectacle, but those who are in the church 
delight in what they see, and when they leave they magnify it 
in their talk/' 

This splendid monument of the genius of Anthemius—the 
Giotto of the age of Justinian—can scarcely have failed to make 
a deep impression on the mind of Gregory. Never before had 
he beheld magnificence such as this. We can imagine him 
gazing in stupefaction into the airy firmament of the dome; or 
letting his eyes be dazzled by the sheen of the glistening 
marbles—the green Carystian, the red-and-silver Phrygian, 
porphyry “powdered with bright stars/' Lydian “of crocus- 
colour glittering like gold/' emerald-green from Sparta, stone 
“ showing slanting streaks, blood-red and livid white/’ and other 
that had the semblance of “ blue corn-flowers in grass with here 
and there a drift of fallen snow 2 ; 99 —or perhaps regarding 
wonderingly the mighty arches, the hundred columns with 
their varied capitals, the sanctuary which contained no less 
than forty thousand pounds' weight of silver; or examining 
with admiration the solid golden altar, and the ambo with its 
costly decoration of gems and precious stones; or losing himself 
amid those spacious galleries and cloisters, which, with their 
stately grace, enhanced the dignity of the building. Marvellous 
as it was, however, this splendour would be likely to alarm 
rather than to attract the Papal Nuncio. He would doubtless 
discern in it a type and symbol of the power and pompous 
grandeur of the Constantinopolitan Church, whose bishops, 

1 Of. Const. Manasses Comjpend. Chron. 3267, sqq. — 

odros vabv idet/iaro rbv (pepavyrj rbv fxcyav, 
rb rov Seov fxov re/xevos, rbv ovpavbv rbv / cc £ to >, 

%v olfiai teat ra crepacpljx albovfieva dav/xd^u. 

&v yhp Qebs Kara£tot fxeveiv iv x^^pOK/x'fjroLs, 

4v rofatpwtLvrus tcaroiKe?' teal ttov yap aWax^Oi ; 

2 Paulus Silentiarius Descript 8 . Sophiae v. 617, sqq. 
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supported by the Emperors, were becoming inveterate rivals of 
the Patriarchs of the West. Hence he would have but little 
love for the place, bound up as it was with unpleasant memories, 
and seeming by its very richness and greatness to hold out a 
menace of worse to come. Probably he rarely came here, save 
on high festivals, when the Court attended in state, or when 
perhaps the Patriarch, by way of compliment, invited him to 
serve in the celebration of the Holy Mysteries. 

Leaving the church and pursuing his way in a southerly 
direction along the eastern side of the Augusteum, the traveller 
would pass by three fine buildings, separated from the wall of 
the Emperor’s Palace by a long portico called the Passage of 
Achilles. The first of these buildings, that nearest St. Sophia, 
was the Palace of the Patriarch, containing the famous Thomaites, 
or hall of audience, in which was stored the patriarchal library 
with all the important documents of councils and synods. 
South of the edifice, and linked to it by a colonnade, was the 
Senate House 1 ; and beyond the Senate House were the Baths 
of Zeuxippus. It seems that in Constantinople the baths were 
a far less prominent feature in the city life than they had 
once been in that of Old Borne; nevertheless, even in Con¬ 
stantinople they served as club-houses and agreeable places of 
popular resort. The luxurious Baths of Zeuxippus were at 
once the most fashionable and the most beautiful in the city. 
They had once contained a priceless collection of treasures of 
art, brought together by Constantine from the cities of Greece 
and Asia, and including, among other renowned pieces of statuary, 
the Athene of Lyndus, the Amphitrite of Ehodes, and the Pan 
consecrated by the Greeks after the defeat of Xerxes. These, 
however, were all destroyed in the Nika fire; and although 
Justinian rebuilt the baths on a sumptuous scale, with lavish 
decoration of marbles and statues, yet the master-pieces of the 
Greeks could never be replaced. 2 

Behind these three buildings, bounding the Augusteum on 
the east and south, sprawled out the Imperial Palace. This 
mighty mass of architecture, begun by Constantine and enlarged 
and embellished by Justinian, consisted partly of isolated and 
disconnected palaces—such as the Chalke, or bronze-roofed 
palace of Zeno, and the Porphyry Palace with its pyramidal 

1 Prooop. De Aed. i. 10. 2 See Cedrenus, vol. i. p. 648. 
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roof and red porphyry main# «f wall* and , partly t 
palaces connected with one another tiv rovrred **% $ 

to form practically one architectural wh«de, n> u lurli tin* tmisi 
of <f the Palace" wii given. iH these building* jmunihi 
reference need hens U* iiin#!•* only l« the 1 hif^mkhmm, i 
(Melon Hull, erected by Justin the I n.,;b* 
before (iwgory arrived nl tVmUnt*. 4 h Im u 

proseiuse-tTbanilwr I lit? Kinpertna tndd their state rr*'«*|*ttx*tss, mp 
on such occasions the scene must hav** t***n mw »f 
magnificence. Tito fsnrticoe* and §eMMti*g«* wmm- tun'd m-m\ 
guards whoso laalttis hw rwivifwl wiili gidd, and win* rafro* 
gilded afieiua and buck lorn. tlehtnd lit*' mhvt d<**r* 

in an atmosphere heavy with lit*? reek »f h%r^nm t tWr*’ 
anti seethed 111© woallh ami rank mid faslnm, *4 P< ,* s^tkxu^ 
All 111 © MMm of SKNUOiy would be tlt«?w t«» hmmm^ 

to the H tlmm 11 Kittisnitr—lianbfarwl m> i«?d m rmilmi 

iilki, with ahoea and waist-belie *ur*«'*’ \ <*; h 1 m ^44 
portly imhtm tti rich veatmeut* with 1 # 

emtio fops brimful of fafttt§§fi affoolalnms, **ib itunum* 

iaer» Pmrmm, and hair clnaO'«atraven in fmmt end fl«t»tti|| behind 
after the fashion of lit® lions, stalwart r 

millionaires, ubbals, foreign and. j«*thap». 

guilt Indies, whoso rouged «-*»tu|d«*&n*n*, %-cU^*-4%mi hm§ x *jt* : 
innumerable golden ornaments, prot<*l ih*i 1I1# «; 

Hi Cltry anatom had tiaeii in vain iu ii*<* *4 a*, w,* .. 

the Emperor sat »n 11 gulden throne Iwnrath * mrn^pf mipimim 
by four column*. He wore an 1# t.h^l uim** f & h if** ^|1 
rod buskins, and the pmplm ehlamye *4 amjure , «n In# tmm^ 
was i dbnleni aids*** with !l f #li *%k ,= 

It Itxitei on while the m imu j 

before Itini a gtirg»n^ nUl nr^1,^1 | 4 i 

woaltjijKfW* ilcyond lit® ball #4 « v.,1 A4 I 

gtllttnm wei»» draw milt « t * * 

bar^fian mnmtU, mioicbs im t # i% iii( f A 1 

iitfotli© Wfintu a out td^cWl »nli Vimiii ! j4 J( » ^4 
uhmmlMf and Itir w bile g«#144»n#^4 r %%l\r4 

within. In iht# ^ tit - 

fwffi Si AmllflW $ f||t|»| *4lrii j »|*a^4 4 ff<i * ui 
doabf # tinsrt siimngr mid 1411 4 mm4 th* 
display of this unm ijilifidit! «r mII &wtu 
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Wmt of flit* Piilurt* lay tlm HtjijuMlioitm flu* j*m4 (it luts 

lit *11 mlhul) rouml whirl* iru>lvr4 nil tlit* By/antiim worUI." 
It \\m thi' ttimiio at tmtv of tin* umU'mmonta ntnl thi* |*«*litit a of 

C®uii54iiiitliinf4t% amt Urn mmtrnof tttattiy of f h** mmt ritrrttig mouit i 
of flit* turn*. Atvonlmg to 11 motltru mtimatn, tint IIi|i|*t#ittiuiii* 
mvuphnl mi arm of nittiur nmm tluitt twrlvt nrrm* amt wim 
nijuililis uf ammimmlaiing jm many iwrlgtity thmmamt tfjmrintoH, 
At tlm iiiiitlirrn mid wiifi Urn katlttMinii, ilm Iiirgn k*\ with 
imvtmt hutulmi ii|i|ini{tri»tiil to tlm turn of ttin Ktitfmrtir; 
uiiilarumtii wlttrli wetv tliti tnnngttmi, or jmrtit'nm in wtiirti tlm 
ltoy»o§ amt chariot* %mm ko{4, On citlior m«Io of tlm kiitliiiiim 
wan mt i*ttl4iitii*4i that on tint right frning tho Unto of tin* 
flltto Faction* tho Inti tint Unto of the fStwtnt, Tho two 
romaimtig rtitraumi worn mltcit, ro^jmrtivoty* tho Onto of 
tliiritniw iitni tho Omit Unto. Tito .'tout horn on* l of tlm llij*{*** 
tlmsun win nrmmnt^hajwHh amt ttii n together with On two 
linn* iiji in ii n«4ni «u.ia* *4 htmrhm, gaHetie * # ami /§!#atr 
cikitn* finely itnaigimt amt tinulinl *4f with elegant raning'*, 
tin thn top uf tlin tiera, rniimt to a height* uf forty foot nhuvo 
tho groutnl* it nmguiiirottt, ntiirbUo railed pruttintuttloi 27<»t* fWt 
in length* Hlrotchotl away under the ahmttiw of 
iiwtittigi. In tin' iniiliit. nf the untna itotilf wiirn flirwi 
ntiiitjutt iittiiiiciriii 1 11 1 « oimliiik brought hy Tliuwlimiiw front 

HiiIb^itK renting mi ii g**lu*tal nf inaftilii tint! gmnite, tutor itial 
with fiinrtli-iiuiltiry ; tlin 8ur|*Ml Column of Ifelphi, 

with tint nmum nf tlin jatlriul dtiittt who fought at Ilatniii 
inaorilttitl tin tlm wreathing hmmm nih ; mnl tlin m{m%m CuhmM % 
tnwtffifig lialf fui tiigh iigiiiii m tlm olHiIiitk* unit ittivunut with 
liromm pbAm Hut, in mlilitlnii tn thmm mmmlim, flin Milm 
anil nwdb nf tilt tliiiitoi wnrti mltiri»l with n kiwiStltiring tirinly 
tif tif mummm mmm gmitinaimi, mum 

«f jMirfent ®y min ii tty obimtUial hy tlm mmU$m «f aiilitjiiity mid 
in midi ijiiaiilly tlmt a writer nf tlm twwlftli wiulnry infmum %m 
tliiit tliiiwi wnm nn iiiiiiif mnpmm% mid ulntig flip 

fiimti nf thn Ifl|i|iwlfiitini mi living niittn iltniig tliii nilltr imiltirn 
wall agidti wnm irnifn ilatn«* f iintl mivwtml ittiiill tliiipilii, 

Hwuih of lltti Uiiijwlfiitiit, in tli 4 i«ti 4 artiir«»f Ilurmiattiui, nliwm 
In 3u\imt$ Ifarlmnr tin thn Am nf Martmint, Mm A n hmhliug 
wSittli tlin hiakfriini nf Clwftiry ought not to f«i*t «tpr witlimit 
itmiitifin, lliin mm tint tilinrili nf AA nmt tlurrlm^ tlin 

vau i, % 
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two soldier-saints who were martyred under Mam'mian 
was square-shaped, with a dome and a small apse lighted b] 
windows. Procopius describes it as " reflecting the rays of 
sun from its glittering polished marbles,” and as being “ cov 
with a wealth of gold and filled with offerings.” 1 In qu 
half-jesting allusion to the name of St. Bacchus, the freize 
some of the capitals were decorated with vine-leaves. Wi 
this place the representatives of the Latin Church were 
mitted to use their own familiar rite, and it was here, there 
that Gregory, so long as he remained at court, was accusto 
to worship. 

We now return to the Hippodrome, and mounting up be 
the benches on to the grand promenade, we take a bird’s 
view of the fairest, the richest, and the most civilized cit 
the sixth-century world. Stretched out upon her seven 1 
Constantinople lies before us—a bewildering maze of gorg 
palaces and churches, of convents, baths, gymnasia, and hospi 
We look on splendid marble-paved piazzas, adorned with ck 
columns and precious statuary; on streets shaded by grac 
colonnades, and alive with jostling throngs of every na 
under heaven; on markets full of chattering Greek merch 
and swarthy Alexandrine Jews; on sculptured porticoes 
public halls; on the entrances of the subterranean cistf 
where the imagination pictures dark waters and hundred 
marble columns, dimly discernible by the flare of the exploi 
torch; on harbours, lines of aqueduct, and long perspectiw 
lofty walls. The eye is dazzled with the gleam of bumh 
plates that roof the palaces of the Emperor and the g 
Byzantine lords, or cover the rising domes and semi-dome 
churches. The city seems all lustrous with a glory of gold 
brass and marbles. Beyond it the blue waters of the Bosph< 
and the Sea of Marmora shimmer in the sunlight, and 
narrow Golden Horn crowded with foreign shipping; furl 
off we catch a glimpse of the trading settlements of Pera 
Gaiata, and the fashionable suburb of Chalcedon, where 
gouty nobles have their summer villas and shady gardens; 
in the background stretch away the Arganthonius Mount! 
and the snow-clad peaks of Bithynian Olympus. It i 
veritable city of enchantment, this Constantinople—a <at?j 

1 Procop. Da Aed. i. 4. ■ 
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which tint Iwutity (says Thetuiatius) rover* the whole urea 
" like a wl» woven tit the very fringe," And scarcely run wo 
conceive it greater contrast limit that Iwtween this new Kanin » 
capital, with nil its glittering loveliness and uhounding wealth, 
unit the ancient seat of empire new falling slowly into ruin tm 
the hanks of the ‘filter, 

The city was a very busy one, an active industrial centre. 
Fleets of merchant vessels from every quarter in the world 
mine to nuehomgu in the (loltlen Hunt, anti the streets were 
always thronged with foreign trailers, barge manufnrhims, 
too, were earrietl on of silk, pottery, moHuic, jewel-work, ami 
war-engines. As in Alexandria during the reign of Hadrian, 
so iu the Constantinople of Justinian, “ ie» one was |mrmitted to 
live in idleness.” Any stranger found within the city, who was 
neither gaining a livelihood by trade or profession, nor engaged 
in a law-unit, was exjs’lled hv the ipuiestor ; and any aide 
lushed citizen who refused t« work was likewise banished. 
< 'oiiHtalitinople gave no harluiurnge to loafers. 

The city, again, was exceedingly wealthy. The palaces of the 
millionaires xvere dwellings fit for the gods-enormous mansions, 
with private hath*, porticoes, walking-alloys, and garden*. 11m 
ajuurtments were decorated with an extravagant if somewhat 
jumderoUH magnificence, The wall* were encrusted with multi- 
coloured marbles or covered with (date* of gold, sometimes 
inlaid with precious stone*. The door* wow of ivory; thw 
Imams and ceilings wow gilded; the pillar* of the domed halls 
wore of marble with gilded chapiters, Tim floor* were covered 
with rich carpet*, mid round the wall* was a profusion of prion- 
U«* statuary, pictures, and mosaics, 1T»« lamelie* and chairs 
were made of ivory, the tabhs* were frwjuenUy hontensi with 
silver, and even ilt« meanest vessel* wen* of precious uteUl, 
battalion* of servants were attached to such jtulures jmr 
futners, cooks, footmen, eunuchs, harlmrs, cupbearers, musician* 
generally young barbarians of great personal Wanly and 
magnificently d masts), with collar* and bracelets of gold 
tlirysostom say* that in Hi* time soma of the wealthy men 
had as many as a thousand or even two thousand retainer*. 
The entertainments and tsuutuet* given in these martde halls 
were on the same extravagant *eaf*», and the g«.urmands of 
('onstantinople, though perhaps kn prodigal than the hiicttlli 
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and Hortonsii of Old Home, were dbouitnfmd %mh*m 
rarest delicacies were served for their i»fijt»%' WMitd*-ftti 

strange birds, fiali from distant $m$, fruits out *»f 
summer snows and winter nuttm “ Those mmqdtmn* ^iui4ti4i 
ments belonged, nf course, mil) In tin* wreallhy * but limy serve* 
us models, which every houmditdder in I otiataiilifiMjde **«ughl ii 
imitate, more or loss, according In It is nwmrn. 

The tone nf society was not high. The ftjf®f via**’* mm 
sellisli and luxurious, destitute alike of moral j*riiieij4e mid u 
sincere religious conviction. rhe old 4iri*u*cme)f «1 I ■ . - 
dim! out, and in its place had arisen iin r %* In <n#> 
bureaucracy, the members of wtt.trit were the creature* nf its* 
Kmperor, to whom they were t*mnd by tie* »*f itiioirst Thm 
official lords imatted their live* in plotting and 
for places and ptecoiletioe. There was n*» torm of servility «i 
phonal degradation tu which they would nut si***p | M smrkl 
themselves or mmWlMm lliti Km|»*fiir‘a favom Avarim 4ml« 
corrupt ambition ware lliti motive* of tlieii nrimiy , *u*d \\m%% 
leisure was generally •ptifti in gluttony, gambling, and iinSiit 
genes in thii grossest pleasure*. 1 The greatest attention wa* 
paid to tititiuette, Itauka wen* doJinoil with ncrtipuloua 0 *,***<t» 
ness, and, m at tint court of I#iii$i XIV 4 pr**hgioit» energy mm 
wasted in nettling minute |*4nts «*f mnmumml, and di^pn^,,- 
over rules of precedence mid empty high* tiding t'4bv» Th« 
great dame* of the uapitol took maniple !#jr their hustiaiid#, 
Tliey were frivolous, fond of I in my md ^ lend# wt, *4 

pasquinades and mmnbhm stories, and givwn t*» unftJdliiv sh 
the affirint of (‘hutch and fby fdb-4 tint d; *w»ng 

moms with fawning pritsili and euttuvli*, and pursued llwit 
political iiilrign^i not hm than yiii^in 

liaiaons. Their inoimli, in gmictai w^old imt t«ar 
tiny; sexual immorality m imitiiniwti, m «lm mm lit#? use «f 
drugs hi pioimro uli«#rti«n, *ni4 ar h>n< ^ 1«, 4! % «f 

ocilcI4iliiii«lt!tl irtiiciitrtf on tint |sut- «f gfnl I tow ants 
tlitan who trusted tlioin, smt *4 d*diU 1 %u, a U‘d*Wog »1111 
fcowiirf* timse who wmm in tliisir jwWitf, 

1 JiuttelsM ti »4 im l»*i m m k?^i •« 4,1. 

MaWlw f | t*«lr#ma 4 %>l 1 M.y 144^. / a r *, 

Hut tit ftfsittf# wltl« ii iW«§4iA*4f*it>f 4 <*** 4i i^n# * 

Bm tti» if iff* ifmm 1 , psoOs, ^ r^i**#* 4 k C/ „ 1 ^« 

l#r|te #f |#fclt wf |tSr n Cl, 44 4,;^ 
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A *imihtr levity suul Itthrirtly rharmlori/mi tlm llyximfitm 

{iiijuiliira* Iiiifinlii*iil of rottf-r* 4 » liorwlv |»iirlimm» tmtiirdlinn of 
inriTfliiin* in of tin v\ it wai at alt tiiinH a jwuihv 

tif 451 ;no »n\mty to Urn Ifiiirniiiiiiil, tl w*n tin stint into 
two irivrumUabh* fnriiomi Urn ilium, win* w«*r«* rnii%*rv«itivi% 
loyal* mitt uiltioittn ; ami lint timum, wlm worn imtirak in 
jmliiiiM, innt iimtimnl to luuvtty in inlinion, Knelt fmiion kitmt 
ttni othnr; niift tlinii^ti on riirn irnttkiittit limy inittril ngitltwl 
I tie untiiorilii^* yol tint rmilitiiiii tmvur butt tut, mnl trim ohi ftnnt 
titukw out will* gfinittif volwmtmru (turn itivt, Ttm fititioiti 
million of Ml* 1 , in whirl* tin* tn«it tuniiitffiit Iniiiitin^ ill 1*1111- 
iitiifittinijtlii worn iti^tmyinl by tiro, unit morn limit thirty 
lltmmiitul livra mtw hut, ill tint nit m I ho *kt»|,*ot to whirl* tlm 
rity wa* ri|i4»in! w holt f ho law lorn jumnam of tho mot* wrro 
mil? roiwnt 1 Ami though it n trim flint Jtirlt mi outbreak 
Until rirrjitiiiiinl* mnl that tlir j***« »|tb< r«*ut 4 hr tnually ro’if fiitfint 
hy hhrtal tlolr > mnl l>rr .iftttnmtmftif y%>\ fltrto mi m» 4 rJ*r*t 4 
tin; *mu tlinr ^w 4 behaviour. Imo juntf f.t* tms* Hj»hi** mr 
i»*{inttril hy liiotmAin;» VV*« ina»l* lo<* t §4 iminy n*ry ruritm-i 
a rmm r||iir!» i 4 in lim 111 j*|oo lr< *$444% Itrfi* rvrft tlm j*fr.tf 

Jipitiiiniii %%m }i**wtr»i ilowtt with iilirifiki, Tim»i hint ! H 4 oiin% 
limilny !** in lit** iinir of tlm Hmj*»'ror Mattrtrn, tlm mob *trrtrm*l 
ttjj 4 tm^io^hno who r}iiinrf?iS to Umr %«|iin rowfitthhumn to flip 
rroifiir 4 him with gnsttry amt bit him iilumt mmtoit 

mi mi lift;*, rryniijwitli jvlb of *tmnii'p knglitrr* ** 

IIn? liMW* y«m look lliotM'i 4>!4in trint to rtiilfitilifo tlw> jrw|4n 
hy lisimlftil’i of ‘*mH trout llm knlhnnm; hut fhry 

Ollly trfiltltrtl4 ll|* flir J*0 rr* whltr tliry hnvlml till* iltillnl mill 

itMuiln ilinl ishirnliltim, TJ|t* Iiiihn 41 r«l ItHobtlrr »iml ntli4Il|«i* 
fyri4t#tft nf fliii I !y/ii lit nil! tnoh pi a \rty rmurnkuhio Ih.it tito «il 
tint ltf« *»( tlm rtty, »iit| oi*r wlnrli ^hoiiht tw* tnkiu* intii full 
Iirimiiiilt ill foi UUUki mi mlii«i 4 ln of I hr ilniiiintir jmlirf of tfw 
Kfiijittriiw, 

An in ttm ttiti Itiiiuw, «ti in tlni tmm $ tlie fni|ittiiif nry wun fur 
** |«iit!iii nl drrotiiiwi/* tint willi frun tlijlun 

wf hmn4 mnl oil irtnl winn* titnl willi a mtwUutl Attrcmninii «f 

ijwnliii 4 i^ litttl i^nnatif^ Thw Piillnwittiin for ttm Iiiltor 

nil rlin (.!tniiil«iiiifiii|*Iii wm mtimonltiiiiry. Mnl only ttm 

1 t*r*M&Mp* ikM, iv#« f I 44 „ f 4 i I* i^ 

iff** J. 31 
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peoplu, but thu nobles, flat clergy, even the jmtriareha, wer« 
puasionattsly addicted to them. Thu Ilipt«»dii*si»«i and tin 
various theatres of the city wore always lilted with n»j^i crewd* 
and on special occasions hundreds would take their pluses m 
the night before, in order to make sun* of »n nnintwupt***. 
view. The jierformanetst thus sought after were of various kinds 
Besides the horse-races in the liij>}*»drom«, there were beast- 
baitings, ballets, and dramatic representation!*, frequently of »r 
extremely immodest character. Bupe-danotng was » favotirit* 
attraction. The ro|*M were fostciiud slanting fashion, so that tin i. 
was no walking upon them laive by ascending **r descending 
and sometimes the uerolatta, after walking nj**n the roj**, would 
lay tlmmaelves down upon it, strip as though they were going l< 
bed, and then dress again—*' a sjawtaelw frem which some turned 
away their eyes, and which made others tremble at the sight 
of so perilous a performance.” Other prrf.*im«-r* again g.»*« 
wonderful exhibitions of flying through the air, other* Wh*»e«i 
I>olos upon their foreheads; others flung up naked «w»rd* in 
quick succession, and caught thorn by their h&udle* a* they fell 
others gave shows of trained animals, of dancing ! •«»*, !* *rn» *i 
monkeys, and wise dogs.* Anything novel wm always sure it 
attract an enormous crowd, and the more indecent the *|wcl««:l» 
the greater, seemingly, was the applause. 

In addition to the jairfortnatie** in the !iip|«<dretne am! 
theatres, the people were amused with frequent /it** ami 
gorgeous public curemonkw. iVrhtqws the n»o*i |«»p»l#r o| 
these wore the military ]*tguanta. The in»pnsss*oi»l4i» (invl 
mob loved to gaxe on the evolutions of the Imperial tfu»»j«t 
adroireii the stalwart beauty of the harhartaii mddwn*, ami 
copied their military fashions, But if the military review* 

1 Sown*! ht«t«*rkM iwuitiim % tiw dug if****, **, ♦ «***. uha 

wM®h wm brought In rim 'lien ***»• In J««imUue #»'.*« <■? * <«*<*« 
nm/Mlffyttt mimed Andrew, niid »«* **I4 l« *,«.«* K»‘t 

I mtamo s , Xomnw, *#t. tii. p, tag, glww ttw MImUi mmimi «*f ikk <***le»*l 
‘Ifftopwrai $i ri* rfat rf arfwfiy* !*»*» •>,* *** *#* »*, 

*U H*» nirtv nvnirrfGmr, ilthutn wh* l»«i i* »*i* <»««#* l#*»«»♦«.,, *« 

»dsr#i 4 *m9 vpk rni nnwi i 4 V fntAuht* • *, #-•»»» t*4+n 

f«p«xWiw ««l rf nriiisrf AnpiUtirv md? Urn 4# **»«■• 

fin tktiimt mpnb***. K«i ««#<« wpuninttn ri, „(» .1**^* 4*. « 

*irnt t fit nifru rim ywmnim « m*i* xir». »J* h 4*1,1, •*. Ut,, 

nuGra, sal wdnrn iMnnmr hnrmfnAm, Jw*« n*%- »#** »* *fw*nm* t* /»**»*> 
imixwi tf vripmtu 
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wen* thought delightful, the mdeaiaatiml celebration! jdeuned 
aearndy leas, Whenever the Km{»eror (undated in a nolemu 
proeeamon t*l* relied by torehlight.or attended the annual nervire 
of thnnkagiving at <!on*tuntine‘« Column. or wont in «tato 
to the tthureh of the Vitkin at lllnrtmmne to adore the holy 
relm of Mary, and ufterwarda, hituaelf dial in a gilded tnnir, 
bathed in the aswrod fonntniu, tlm street* and ai{uar»w of 
< oimtniitmujde won? a!moat im|>itftmbln with the dmtau, ejtoitod 
tlmmga. 

An in tin* day* of Uregory NttJtkumon, tho {mojito took tint 
liveliest iuterest in all matter* radesiaatioil. Kvery mau waa 
a theologian. Tim earjwnter at Ida lathe, and tho cobbler at Ida 
laat, argued with boat tin* dogumt to ijniwtion* of tho hour, Ixigiral 
taindatta Itetweon (tatholto* and Munophy.iitea were u favourite 
form of entertainment, und tho deliberation* of rouneila unit 
synod* were followed with hroathlo.w interval by tho nnwwea. 
At tho same tiuio, tho t’hri*t unity alike of tho nmtoorm-y anil 
of tho jmojilo wu* littlo utoro than 11 vonoor; only, whilo in tho 
ease of tho furinor it nerved to cover u pagan intidolity, in tho 
tanto of tho hittor it oonooidod, in vory imjmrfect fashion,» pagan 
awjwmtition. Hoot h*ay era, magician*, and fortunetellers worn 
in groat requital; augurio* wore religiously olatwrved; all kind* 
of hunthntt ouatoma ronnoetod with marringi) or the birth of 
children atilt aurvivud; the uao of tsharma and amulet* waa 
nlimmt univuraal. And tho Clmreh, which had originally 
endeavoured to eomlatt superstition, had ended hy itself Imeom- 
ittg iufeetod with tho nll-jmrvitding heathenism. 

Since tho death of Juatiniuu aodwly had hueunw anarchical. 
Tim ahaoluto power of tlrn Ktuperer had declined, whilo the j*»wer 
of a mpaeloua amtoeivcy hud increaawl, Tliree great ohtamia— 
tlm arijitocracy, the army, the jam|»lo—atruggled for jire-iindnonco, 
and tlm Emperor, inatoad of Inditing all alike in ituhjeetion to 
htmaelf, waa form! to give anjfjairt and eonntonanco now to 
omi and now to another, in order to maintain Ida tuttoring 
authority, Tilmritia, for example, favoured tho jasojdo agaiuat 
tlm ariabtcracy ; whilo Maurice endeavoured to nan tho or to to* 
onmy to render tlm army an wfitoient inatrumimt of Ida wilt— 
which iuatrunmnt ho aanma to havo intended afterward* to torn 
against tho ariatoonmy itanlf. ‘Hina da** waa in conflict with 
da**, intoreat with intoreat; tho various dement* in aocioty 
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were at war with one smother, awl there imatod no ri.niiiui.tii 
sentiment of patriotism or loyalty which m'h*y “*r* / «m the 
htutis for 11 Foaondiiatioii. 

When Grigory passed through tin? iJtddou tiato m a; th< 
Emperor Justin wsut dead, tiii4 fit** toll, 4 fr4 m* 1 i t 
haired Tiberius hint aiteeoctiud to the purple. 1 t»i this man #11 
the historians, both Greek and kilftt* sjauik in the hightail term* 
amt certainly his disposition iiint character mmlirnMmA favourably 
with that of his ptwitweseor. Gentle, rotapaaMeftatc, generous 
amt brave, gifted with personal beauty and engaging manner*, 
Tiberius found no dsfltmlty in cuitr-iliating the l«ve «f all 
of liii subjects, Hin |>opiil&rtty was ttfik*t*ttd®d The mn%% 
admired his military abilities, m displayed in km conduct «rf tin? 
war in tint Kant. The tfetholie* him m " a groat and 

true Christian/** The people were won by km *^wn4%mnbd 
generosity. It mm laM of him %\m% Iw valued more than #11 
things else the prosperity of his imbj^ei*,* ami that ilm g«4d 
which vn temped together with snflbritig and s»t^ ap)««ift*t 
to him Admml* Tim Into Ktnpurur Justin had Uk-oited under 
the imputation of avarice ; TtWm,* by •*'*% *d mio ,*h »ss < 
the opposite extreme of reek loss exiwr«ditu«w The farmer* «nd 
landed proprietors were i,raiitnl # 14 4 * m Anu* ( 

the soldiem were conciliated by large »n*l m Vihh um . * , 
princely donations worn made to pb**^ un* 
other jut»fi!iiiiiiiiil eltisau*. ds Kvagrtti* put* §§/ Tihertu* ’. 
almsgiving considered lint m ittttelt wh*t fir, *»*■•*»!* ,-wi.t i« 
receive, m what it burntmi mi Kjiijf ##wt im }^u*u A tab lu/. 

eumnt tint the Retpraii* Hophtii, tli« wife *tf Ju.dliH, 
ramomitmUxl will* t „n iW wf )»* t»*,«*■ «*.*> 

“ Tlw treasure wliieli I took yesr* t« amumwlata/ 4 mid 11*® 
Express, # * you am «rattarmg in * " Ilm Tiheiiita 

1 "ftp U 411» ^ ,1 t :, , « s » y 

’ttf ^ f|r ?»I J 4 * # #>*, t- r* ^ f#tf 

|4»#4r t\** $m * * %•** ****** * /# * 

#il # mf§mmw *:* i 

* tIim.TlI# II* M ift Ur4ft HiUMS. #4 ‘ I# >V »« fiHir {. 

^ * S*W 44 *i#U *»/* #; *, *4* P , , , %k4 

Hupi^uhatt tout#* %Mim urnmm^i thniVm, ^ 1 1 - o * 

lit* it, II, 

1 Tlt^fl»|I#«i jf»? Hi ir 

* Kvnnr, Hm* v. IL 
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siit!, "Our treasury will never lie emjtty so Inn** !t>» the 

v<i« alms and tin* captive* mi' redeemed. Km- this in the. 
great Iwwiiri', as uttr land any s, /e»y up /or if«ttrsrlv.,i fvri .urt 
in ht’Ki'nit." A piety so much It* the advantage of the people 
could nut fail to meet with it,* inward if imt in fact, at leant 
in popular gossip, One day, the story gue«, Tilmrtua witt 
walking through his pahum, when he observed in the lave¬ 
ment a marble »luh graven w ith tt crow. The Kmjmror cried, 
" We ferttfy t»ur hruw and hwaat with the larnl's cross, and yet 
here are we trending it umterfimt." He ordered the stab tu l*e 
removed; hut when it wan taken up another similarly marked 
was found lamenth it, and a third beneath that. Under the last 
w 4 na discovered a great treasure, which enabled the Kmjieror to 
lto yet more iKUintifnl in hi* gifts to the jmur. 1 

Tdn'riut was u thoroughly amiable man; hut our evidence 
.nemu-i to show that he w.h a fenhle statesman. Hia profuse 
liherality, whieh brought the F.mpite almost to the verge **f 
bankruptcy and orca-mmed the must >tciions cinbairseHment to 
his auecemur Mam ice, was hut an indication of his general 
weakne 1 '). He had not the vigour of character that was 
nnjuiute to check the forces of dissolution which were 
sapping tho life of the Kmpire Tim moat that he could d«» was 
h» {latch things up for n time, Theojthylaet 9 relate* that an 
angel once n]t|M«nred in a dream to Tibet in*, and revealed to him 
that, a» a reward for hi* \nines, the days of anarchy should la* 
postponed until idler hi* death, Ami the anecdote widl illus¬ 
trates the evteut of tint Kiujieiur's rapacity to avert the disaster 
which thieatened the 1 toman world, He could pustpuue thu 
evil day that was all. 

Tiberius, however, did a sot tire to the Kmpire wlmn In* laid 
himself out tu atreugthm tie* army Ho *}*»ut law antus, 
Thoophylael tells its, in collecting tr««»ps* He enrolled, says 
Theophnitea, a cor|*s of fifteen thousand slaves, which h<* placed 
tinder the command of Maurice the t’apjaidocian, giving him the 

* ilfpg. Tut, ##§•!» v, Hi, t*4 i, §i§t, fits till, hm » v»ry 

PUrtatM *%**ry |« »|t«s«tftit» III# §ttn| nrhul I# ffifitit to lit#* §#**r *Ml t* 
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title of “ Count of the Federates .” 1 He seems to have contem¬ 
plated extensive reforms in matters of military discipline nnd 
administration; and, so far as the war in the East was concerned, 
he displayed real vigour and ability. “ To him,” writes Menander , 2 
“ the Persian War was everything, and to that he devoted his 
whole strength.” The Western provinces, on the other hand, 
were abandoned to their fate. Hordes of tall, blond Slaves 
were allowed to overrun Thrace, Ulyricum, and Northern Greece, 
and in Italy the inroads of the Lombards were entirely unchecked. 
When Pamphronius came from Eome with the tribute and an 
urgent request for succour, Tiberius (then Caesar) would do no 
more than return the money to the envoy, with the advice 
“ that he should, if possible, induce some of the Lombard chiefs, 
by the hope of gain, to pass over with their forces to the side of 
the Romans, to abstain from troubling Italy any more, and to 
help the Romans in the war in the East. But if the Lom¬ 
bards, as was likely to be the case, rejected his proposals, he 
should take a different course, and gain the assistance of some 
■ of the Frank chiefs by gifts of money, and so weaken and break 
the power of the Lombards .” 3 

When Gregory reached Constantinople, his first act naturally 
was to present himself, in company with the other members of 
the second embassy, before this easy-tempered Emperor, and 
endeavour once more to persuade him to come to the relief of 
Italy. The ambassadors were kindly received, and their mission 
was not entirely without result. “ At that time,” writes the 
contemporary historian Menander , 4 “ the war with the Persians 
in Armenia and throughout the East, so far from being com¬ 
pleted, was becoming more and more serious. The Emperor 
could not therefore send to Italy a force sufficient for its 
requirements. Nevertheless, he collected and sent such troops 
as he could, and for the rest he earnestly endeavoured to win 
over to his side some of the Lombard chiefs with promises of 
great rewards. And in consequence of his overtures several 
of them actually did pass over to the side of the Romans.” 6 
Such was the effect of the embassy of Pelagius. When they 

1 Theophanes Chron. A. M. 6074; Cedrenus, vol. i. p. 690. 

2 Menander Hist. 25 (ed. Bonn. p. 328). 3 Ibid. 25. 4 Ibid . 29. 

5 E.g. Droctulph, a Snavian by birth, who had been brought up among the 

Lombards, and had obtained by his valour the title and position of duke. IPor 
him, see Paul. Hist . Lang. iii. 18,19. 
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The little community in the quarter of Hormisdas was at 
one time reinforced by a party of old friends from St. Andrew's 
Monastery . 1 At their head was the abbat himself, one 
Maximianus, who will be heard of again as bishop of Syracuse. 
This good man, having once reached Constantinople, was in no 
hurry to leave it, but settled down with his brethren, apparently 
not intending to return until Gregory himself should be recalled. 
After one or two years, however, he was summoned by Pope 
Pelagius to resume the superintendence of his neglected 
house, and with great reluctance he set sail for Italy. The 
circumstances of his voyage, believed at the time to be mira¬ 
culous, are narrated by Gregory in his Dialogues . 2 It seems 
that the ship containing the monks was overtaken in the 
Adriatic by a violent tempest. The sails and mast were blown 
overboard, and the hold filled with water, which reached at last 
the planks of the upper deck. The sailors and passengers 
abandoned all hope, gave one another the kiss of peace, received 
the Eucharist, and commended their souls to God. But strangely 
enough, though the hold was full of water, the vessel kept afloat 
for eight days, and on the ninth put into the harbour of Crotona. 
Here all disembarked unhurt. Maximianus was the last to 
leave the ship; and the moment after he had set his foot on 
land the vessel sank. 

The period of Gregory’s sojourn at Constantinople was 
marked by more than one outburst of fanatical orthodoxy. In 
this city the persecution of heretics was always a favourite 
pursuit both with the clergy and with the people, and, since 
the death of the Monophysite Empress Theodora, the savage 
bigotry and intolerance of the Catholic party had blazed forth 
with (greater vehemence than ever. In the reign of Justin 
the Second repressive measures had been taken against the 
Samaritans and Monophysites. The latter were expelled from 
their monasteries; the orders of their clergy were annulled; 
and in many cases their persons were subjected to gross in¬ 
dignity and outrage. The Emperor Tiberius, if he did not ap¬ 
prove, at least permitted the continuance of these proceedings, 

1 Joh. Diac. Vita i. 33. 

2 Greg. Dial . iii. 36. Joh. Diac. Vita i. 33 attributes the escape of Maximi¬ 
anus to the merits of Gregory: “ Ut hinc omnipotens Deus ostenderet, quia per 
meritum Gregorii quem fratres visitaverant, hanc onustam (navem) sua 
manu tenuerat, quae ah hominibus vacua permanere non potuit super aquas.” 
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and further, in the last year of his reign, he sanctioned a 
persecution of the Allans, who had provoked the people by 
requesting that a place of worship might be granted them. By 
such methods of coercion the great heresies were for the time 
stamped out, and orthodoxy triumphed. Still the restless, in¬ 
quisitive temper of Eastern Christianity could not rest satisfied 
with the victory it had gained, but was ever on the alert to 
scent out new doctrines and opinions which might be branded 
as heretical, to suspect gross errors in ambiguous phrases, to 
exaggerate differences of opinion, and, in cases of doubt, to affix 
the worst interpretation. “ There are many orthodox people,” 
wrote Gregory, as the result of his experience of the 
Constantinopolitan divines , 1 “who are inflamed with mis¬ 
guided zeal, and fancy they are fighting heretics while really 
they are creating heresies.” Gregory’s own method of dealing 
with suspected persons was sensible and straightforward. 
He made it a rule to become personally acquainted with 
those who were accused of heresy, to talk over their opinions 
with them in a friendly way, and to accept the orthodox 
assurances of those whose general veracity he had no good 
reason to doubt. Often he received visits from persons who 
were reputed to maintain erroneous views—for instance, that 
marriage could be dissolved if one of the parties desired to 
enter a monastery; that past sins were not completely remitted 
in baptism; that any one who had done penance for three 
years might thenceforth sin with impunity; that anathemas 
uttered on compulsion were not binding on those who uttered 
them—opinions which, in Gregory’s view, no real Christian 
could hold. Yet, when he had conversed awhile with his 
visitors, the Nuncio generally found that they did not really 
maintain these errors, but rather that the errors themselves 
existed only in the too-lively imagination of the orthodox zealots. 
In such cases, even in defiance of popular opinion, Gregory 
did not hesitate to give his friendship to the reputed heretics, 
and to protect them to the utmost of his power from injury 
and persecution. 

On the other hand, when he was convinced that heretical 
doctrines were indeed being promulgated, Gregory felt it his 
duty to express publicly his disapprobation, and on one occasion 

1 Greg. Epp. xi, 27. 
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at least lie engaged in a somewhat notable theological dispute. 1 
His antagonist in this affair was no less a person than the 
Patriarch himself—that inconvenient rival of the Bishop of 
Borne in the guardianship of the Faith. There was a certain 
piquancy about a controversy with so eminent an opponent, 
that perhaps made Gregory more eager than he would otherwise 
have been to fling himself into the theological arena. The 
Patriarch in question was one Eutychius, who had been nominated 
by Justinian in 552, deposed by the same arbitrary authority in 
565, and restored to his see by Tiberius. 2 He was a man of 
acute and philosophic intellect, and had published a treatise on 
the subject of the Besurrection, which contained the proposition 
.tipt the risen bodies of the elect would be “impalpable, more 
-,^ibtle than wind or air ” This assertion the orthodox Boman 
iponk emphatically denied, maintaining, on the contrary, 
.®at the risen body would be “ palpable by virtue of its own 
wtnqtre, but rendered subtle by the efficacy of spiritual power” 
Bg -emphasized the analogy between the risen bodies of the 
elect-* and that of the Lord, and pressed Eutychius with the 
* w$£tis,. Handle Me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones ? :as ye see Me have. The Patriarch replied, “The Lord 
did'this that He might remove from the hearts of His disciples 
all 4<hibt of the Besurrection.” “ What! ” cried Gregory. “ Are 
we .tj^ep. to doubt of the very thing which cured the doubt of 
the 'disciples ? ” and he charged Ids opponent with holding 
Pokeljic views. The Patriarch explained himself thus: “ The 
body: H which Christ showed them was certainly palpable; but 
after .that the faith of those who handled it was confirmed, all 
that was' palpable was reduced to a certain subtle quality.” 
To which Gregory responded that such a change would have 
been, in a sense, a return into death, and would therefore 
imply a denial of the true resurrection of the flesh of Christ. 
Eutychius then quoted, Mesh and blood shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God . But Gregory met this argument by dis¬ 
tinguishing two senses in which the word “flesh” is used in 
Scripture—that “ according to nature,” and that “ according to sin 
or corruption.” The distinction was accepted by the Patriarch, 

1 Greg. Mor. xiv. 72-74; Baeda Hist. Eccl. ii. 1; Paul. Diac. Vita 9; 
Joh. Diac. Vita i. 28-80. 

2 Acta Sanctorum , 6 Apr. 
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who nevertheless adhered to his original proposition that the 
risen body would be impalpable. Meanwhile the controversy 
had grown protracted and embittered, and at length the Emperor 
determined to bring it to a close. The Patriarch and the Nuncio 
were accordingly summoned to a private audience, and requested 
to state their respective views. After carefully considering all 
the arguments, Tiberius declared himself on the side of Gregory, 
condemned the Patriarch’s opinion, and ordered his book to be 
burnt. The end came none too soon. Both the disputants, 
worn out with excitement, fell dangerously ill. Gregory’s youth 
pulled him through; but to the aged Patriarch the controversy 
proved fatal. Some of Gregory’s friends went to visit him oj^ 
his death-bed, and the old man, taking hold of the skin of 
hand, exclaimed, “I acknowledge that in this flesh I sha 
rise again”—a statement that was regarded as a recantation,] 
his error. 

While Eutychius was still alive, a disturbance accurredj 
the city, which went near to having serious consequences. 1 
outbreak and its cause are characteristic of the times| A cer 
official at Antioch, named Anatolius, was detected in|the pra^j 
of sacrificial rites. He was accordingly brought to tjtial, tog| 
with his associates, but by a judicious distribution of 
secured an acquittal. The populace of Antioch, however, f j 
themselves defrauded of the grateful spectacle of a mag 
execution, broke out into riot, and so terrified tjLe judgd 
they promulgated a sentence of condemnation. Here the 5 
would doubtless have ended in the usual way, had it 
that Gregory, the Patriarch of Antioch, was suspected 
an accomplice of the condemned. A charge of isuch m^ 
preferred against a Patriarch could not be hushed uj 
Emperor ordered Anatolius and his confederates to be 
Constantinople, that the whole matter might be thl&Aghly 
investigated. Hearing of this decree, the magician was in 
despair, and foreseeing nothing but a painful death, he fled 
as a suppliant to a certain celebrated image of the Mother 
of God. But when he approached, the image, so rumour said, 
deliberately turned its back. The wretched man, therefore, 
with the rest of his party, was carried to Constantinople; but 
here even the most excruciating tortures failed to elicit any 
1 Evagr. Hist v. 18. 
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evidence incriminating Bishop Gregory. Indeed, the inquisitors 
seem to have concluded that many of the condemned men 
themselves were less guilty than was supposed, for, instead 
of sentencing all alike to death, they let off some with the 
comparatively light penalty of banishment. This leniency, 
however, greatly displeased the mob, and a serious outbreak 
occurred. A cry was raised that the Emperor and the Patriarch 
were betraying the Faith. The judges and Eutychius were 
sought for through the city, and, had they been caught, they 
would undoubtedly have been torn to pieces. The unfortunate 
criminals, who had no chance of effecting their escape, were 
dragged from their prison and burnt alive; Anatolius alone was 
reserved for the wild beasts. So at length, the mob having 
spent its fury and upheld to its own satisfaction the sanctity of • 
the Christian religion, the tumult subsided. 1 

The Patriarch Eutychius succumbed to Gregory’s argument 
and his own infirmities in 582, and after a vacancy of only 
six days his place was filled by John, a Cappadocian and “a 
deacon of the great church.” 2 The new bishop was familiarly 
known as “the Paster,” inasmuch as, in the quaint language 
of Theophylact, 8 “he had completely acquired a philosophic 
mastery over pleasures, and a tyrannical authority over the 
passions, and had made himself the despot of the appetites.” 
He cultivated an extreme asceticism—lived in poverty, dressed 
meanly, and ate barely enough to keep body and soul together. 
When he died, thirteen years later, his only available assets 
were a wooden bed, a worn woollen blanket, and a dirty cloak, 

1 The zeal of the populace on this occasion probably aroused in Gregory a 
feeling of admiration rather than of regret. He was himself a firm believer in 
magic, and regarded those who practised it as the worst enemies of God. He 
believed, further, that if magicians were permitted to live, the Divine vengeance 
would fall on the whole community that tolerated them. Hence the summary 
treatment meted out to the sorcerers would have seemed to him justified as the 
only means of averting the wrath of Heaven from the heads of the innocent. 
In Dial. i. 4 he remarks, of the sorcerer Basilius, 44 In hac Bomana urbe, 
excvrdescente zelo Christiani populi, igne crematus est ”; with whioh compare 
the language of Evagrius, be. cit. He himself enoouraged the persecution of 
“incantatores atque sortileges” (Epp. xi. 33), and ordered the punishment of 
certain clerics , 44 malefioio, quod vulgo canterma dicitur . . . maculatos ” 
(Epp. v. 31). For the legend of his own encounter with wizards, see the S* 
GaMm fcife c. 22, and Paul. Diac. Vita 25. 

2 Theophanes Ghron. A. M. 6074. 

1 Theophylact Llist. vii. 6 . 
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flow of oil which was believed to exude from the body of 
the martyr. 1 The bishop of the city, having remarked that the 
vessel which received the oil was only of common brass, took 
upon himself to substitute for it a silver bowl which he had 
recently purchased at Constantinople. But no sooner was 
the change made than the miracle abruptly ceased. Days 
passed by, and the supernatural gift was still withheld. Then a 
solemn fast was ordered, and days of mourning, and the whole 
city gave itself to lament and intercession. At length it was 
revealed to the bishop in a dream that the silver bowl which he 
had purchased had originally belonged to a sorcerer, who had 
used it in the celebration of his illicit rites. It was the contact 
of this abomination which had caused the stoppage of the oil, 
Of course, after this, the tainted vessel was at once removed, 
whereupon the saint renewed her miracle, and “ the fountain of 
her grace” commenced to flow as before. The bishop then 
hastened back to Constantinople, found out the silversmith who 
had sold him the bowl, and dragged him before the Patriarch, 
into whose horrified ears he poured out his dreadful story. As 
the result of a searching inquiry, it was discovered that the 
original owner of the vessel was a certain Paulinus, a man of 
education and respectable standing, who, however, “had sunk 
his soul in the depths of sorcery,” and had used the bowl as a 
receptacle of the blood of victims which he had sacrificed “ while 
conversing with the apostate powers.” Great was the indigna* 
tion of the saintly Faster when these facts came to light. He 
hurried at once to the Palace, and urgently demanded the 
punishment of the guilty man. The Emperor, averse to extreme 
measures, thought that more might be gained if the criminal 
were brought to repentance than if he were led to execution* 
But the Patriarch insisted, “ with apostolic zeal,” that one “ who 
abandoned the Faith ought to be burnt alive,” quoting in support 
of Ms contention a passage of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
wMch ends with the words, “ That which beareth thorns and 
briars is rejected , and is nigh unto cursing; whose end is to h 

1 A somewhat similar miracle is alleged to have taken place in tit 
Church of St. Euphemia at Chalcedon. On the anniversary of St. Euphemitfi 
martyrdom, blood flowed from the tomb. It was collected by the bishop In 
sponges and squeezed into glass bottles, which were distributed among Ht 
people. See the curious account of the testing of the genuineness of thf# 
miracle by Maurice (Theophylact, viii. 14). 
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burned .” The Emperor yielded so far as to permit Paulinus, 
together with his son and disciple, to he condemned to death. 
The son was beheaded before his father’s eyes, after which the 
unhappy “ sorcerer 99 himself was strangled, and the blood-lust 
of the rabid Byzantine mob was once more satisfied. 

Before this occurrence, however, an event of great political 
importance had taken place, at which Gregory, in his capacity 
of ambassador, must necessarily have assisted. In the month 
of August of the year 582, eight years after his adoption by 
Justin, and four years after he became sole Emperor, Tiberius, 
conscious of failing strength, determined to elect a successor. 
His choice fell on Maurice, commander of the newly enrolled 
corps of the Foederati, a man of mature years and experience, 
who had been selected by the Emperor as his principal agent 
for carrying out the scheme of army reform, and had recently 
been serving with distinction in the Persian War. At the 
time of his birth and afterwards prodigies and portents had 
seemed to foreshadow his elevation to the Imperial dignity; 1 
and when in the summer of 582 he returned from the East to 
Constantinople, he found the promised diadem awaiting him. 

On the 13th of August, the day fixed for the public nomina¬ 
tion of the new Emperor, 2 Tiberius summoned the Patriarch and 
principal clergy, the praetorian guards, the nobles of the court, 
the foreign ambassadors, and the prominent leaders of the 
circus-factions, to meet him in the open court before the Palace. 
When all were assembled, the dying prince was carried in on 
a litter. He was far too ill to make a speech himself, but the 
address, which he had previously dictated, was read aloud in 
his presence by an official. In this speech, after alluding to 
his anxiety to find a suitable successor, and declaring his entire 
confidence in Maurice, whose distinguished career in the past 
was a pledge of his future zeal and ability, the Emperor con¬ 
tinued with the following exhortation: “ I pray you, Maurice, 
let your reign be the noblest epitaph in my honour; adorn my 
tomb with your virtues; shame not the hopes of those who 

1 Evagr. Hist . v. 21. 

2 Theophylact Hist. i. 1; Theophanes Glvron. A. M. 6074; Zonaras, iii. 
p. 182 (ed. Bonn). John of Ephesus dates the investiture of Maurioe the 
5th of August, and makes Tiberius die eight days after. According to the 
Chron. Pasch. (ed. Bonn, i. p. 690), Maurice was created Caesar on the 5th, 
crowned Emperor on the 13th, and on the 14th Tiberius died. 
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have trusted you; forget not the virtues you possess; cast no 
slur on your nobility. Let reason be a curb upon your power, 
let philosophy guide the helm of your government. Think not 
that you surpass all men in wisdom, because you surpass them 
in the gifts of fortune. 1 Seek eagerly to be loved, not feared, by 
your subjects. Prefer reproof to flattery; and let justice be 
your constant councillor. To you, as a philosopher, the purple 
should, seem no better than a worthless rag, the jewels of the 
crown no better than the pebbles on the shore. To a philosophic 
mind the Imperial sceptre denotes, not the unbridled licence of 
power, but an honourable slavery. 2 This is my advice to you: 
as you follow it or not you will have for your judge that Power 
which gives honour to virtue and brings vice to naught, and 
which no bribes can turn aside.” When the speaker ceased, 
the great throng was dissolved in tears. Then the dying 
Emperor rose with an effort, and invested his successor with 
the purple chlamys and placed the diadem on his brow. 
Maurice faced the people, and was greeted with shouts of 
acclamation; and thus, adds the historian, the nomination of 
the new Emperor was formally completed “ in accordance with 
the laws of the Empire.” 8 

The dying Tiberius was carried back to bed, and expired on the 
following day. The grief of the people was intense. Every one 
put on mourning and hastened to the Palace of the Hebdomon, 
where the body lay in state, and all night long processions 
wound slowly through the streets, carrying torches and chanting 
funeral hymns and litanies. At daybreak next morning an 
enormous concourse accompanied the funeral cortigz to the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, and all united in praising the 
virtues of the departed Emperor and lamenting his decease, 
But when the last rites were performed, and Tiberius had been 
gathered to his predecessors in the mausoleum of the Emperors, 
his fickle subjects dried their tears and turned to pay their 
court to the new sovereign. As Theophylact cynically remarks, 
“ It is human nature to forget the past, and care only for the 
things of the present ”* 

1 Greg. Beg. Past . ii. 6, gives, as one of the signs of a bad ruler: “Ounotia 
se aestimat amplius sapere, quibus se vidot amplius posse.” 

2 Greg. Mor. xxiv. 55: “Rector providus tanto iam neque rex apostate, 
neque dux impius vocabitur, quanto ei cogitation© sollicita potestas qmat 
accepta est, non honor sed onus aestimatur.” 

3 Theophylact Hist i. 1. 


4 Ibid. i. 2. 
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insults offered by idolaters to the Catholic Faith,” and reminding 
his correspondent that the Franks were “members of the Catholic 
Church, united in one body under One Head,” he continued: 
“I believe that God has in a wonderful manner united your 
Vinos to the Eoman Empire in the confession of the orthodox 
faith, in order to provide a protection for the whole of Italy and 
for the city from which the orthodox faith proceeded. Beware 
lest your kings, through levity of purpose, fail in their high 
mission. Persuade them as far as possible to keep themselves 
from all alliance with our most unspeakable enemies the Lom¬ 
bards, lest, when the day of vengeance dawns (God send it 
may do so speedily!) your kings share in the Lombards’ 
punishment.” Maurice thus was not acting without good 
precedent when he sought for assistance from the conquerors of 
Gaul. In 584 he sent an embassy to the Austrasian king 
Childebert, who consented to expel the Lombards from Italy 
for a consideration of fifty thousand solidi. The money was 
handed over, and Childebert crossed the Alps. Having crossed, 
however, he allowed himself to be bought off by the Lombards, 
and so returned quietly to his own kingdom, having made a 
very handsome profit out of the whole transaction. 1 Maurice, 
of course, was exceedingly indignant at this display of Frankish 
perfidy, and repeatedly demanded the repayment of his money; 
but in spite of all the Emperor’s threats and protests, not one 
solidus was ever returned into the coffers of Constantinople. 

Things went from bad to worse; and in 585 Gregory received 
a distracted letter from the Pope. “We have taken care,” 
Pelagius wrote, 2 “ to inform you, through our notary Honoratus, 
of everything which it is necessary for you to know, and we 
have sent him to you, with our brother and fellow-bishop 
Sebastian, that, as he has been up to the present time at 
Bavenna with the Glorious Lord Decius the Patrician, he may 
give you full information on all points, and may make such 
statements to the Emperor as you may consider desirable. 
The miseries and tribulations inflicted on us by the perfidy of 
the Lombards, in violation of their oath, are such as no one 

1 Greg. Tur. Hist, Franc . vi. 42; Paul. Diac. Hist. Lang . iii. 17. 

2 Pelag. IE. jErjpjD. iii. (Labbe, v. 938); Job. Diac. Vita i. 32. The letter is 
dated “iv. Nonas Ootobris, indictione iii.” (i.e. 584); but Troya is probably right 
in reading “ indict, iiii,” (i.e, 585). 
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can describe. The Commonwealth in these parts is reduced to 
such straits that unless God inspires the heart of our Most 
Beligious Prince to display his natural benevolence to his 
servants, and relieve our troubles by sending us one Master of 
the Soldiery or one Duke, we shall be utterly destitute and 
defenceless. For the district of Eome is more than any other 
left unguarded, and the Exarch writes that he cannot help us, 
as he protests that he cannot even protect the districts where 
he is himself. May God direct our Prince speedily to relieve 
our perils before the army I of that most unspeakable nation 
prevails so far as to seize those places which still as yet belong 
to the Republic.” Gregory, we may believe, did his best to 
second the Pope’s appeal; but his efforts met with no success. 

One remarkable circumstance connected with Gregory’s 
sojourn at Constantinople deserves a passing notice. Although 
he resided some six years in the Greek-speaking capital, 
he yet never succeeded in mastering even the rudiments of 
that language. 1 This is the more extraordinary, since Greek 
was by this time firmly established as the official language of 
the Empire. Justinian was the last Emperor who either in 
public or private life used the Latin tongue. The old Roman 
titles of the Emperor and the great officials—the prefects, 
praetors, patricians, etc.—still survived; but of these magnates 
with Latin appellations few could speak the language of Old 
Rome. Greek was now the language of officialdom, and John 
Lydus, a civil servant of Justinian’s age, already complains 
that knowledge of Latin, which he had once found a useful 
and valuable accomplishment, was no longer profitable. 2 Even 
professedly literary men were rarely acquainted with the 
tongue of the West: Procopius, for instance, though he had 
travelled in Italy, was utterly ignorant of the idiom of the 
country. In Gregory’s time, therefore, at Constantinople Greek 
was the language of the court, of the Church, of the law-courts, of 
the bureaus, of the Hippodrome and the streets. The residents 
in the city, whether noble or plebeian, learned or ignorant, could 
rarely speak anything else. Greek was the language alike of 

1 Greg. Egp. vii. 29; xi. 55. In iii. 63 lie refuses to reply to a lady who 
wrote to him in Greek. He frequently complains of the badness of the inter¬ 
preters (i. 28; vii. 27; x. 14, 21; cf. Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 14). 

2 Joh. Lydus De Magistrate iii. 42. 
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diplomacy, literature, and ordinary life. And thus it seems to 
us strange, in the first instance, that Gregory, who knew only 
T.at.in should ever have been appointed permanent ambassador 
at this Hellenistic court. Still stranger, however, is the fact 
that, after all the years during which he resided there, he should 
never have acquired even a smattering of the Imperial idiom. 
Was he more than ordinarily stupid ? Our general knowledge 
of him seems to contradict such an hypothesis. Or was he 
negligent and careless ? Or was he contemptuous—“ an old- 
fashioned Roman,” disdaining to learn the dialect of New 
Rome ? Whatever the explanation may be, the fact remains 
that to the day of his death Gregory was unable either to speak 
or read or write the simplest sentence in the Greek language. 

Gregory’s official position in Constantinople naturally 
brought him into contact with a number of influential people, 
•with some of whom he contracted close friendships. His 
relations with the Emperor himself do not appear to have 
been cordial. Maurice’s lukewarmness in the Italian cause 
disgusted the patriotic Roman, while Gregory’s importunate 
and impracticable demands annoyed the Emperor. For the 
Empress Constantina, however, Gregory entertained a genuine 
regard, and he frequently wrote to her in later times, to ask 
her help or give her spiritual advice. With two other members 
of the Imperial family he was on terms of intimacy—with 
Theoctista, the aunt and governess of the royal children, 1 and 
with Domitian, cousin of the Emperor and Metropolitan of 
Armenia. 2 3 * Of the people connected with the court his best 
friends were Theodore, the Emperor’s physician, Gregoria, one 
of Constanta’s ladies of the bed-chamber, and Names, who 
may perhaps be identified with the celebrated general who 
won his laurels in the Persian War, and was afterwards 
burned alive by the Emperor Phoeas. 8 Among his other 
acquaintances we may mention Cyriacus who later succeeded 

1 Greg. Epp. i. 5; vii. 28; xi. 27. 

2 Evagrius Hist. vi. 17 describes Domitian as “a man of singular pru¬ 

dence and shrewdness, distinguished both in speech and action, and well fitted 
to transact business of the greatest importance.” See further Theophanes 
Gh/ron. A. M. 6081; Theophylact Hist. iv. 14-16 ; v. 8,* 4; viii. 11; Greg. Ej Dp. 
iii. 62; ix. 4. . 

3 Ewald, however, argues against this identification. Bee his note on Greg. 

Egp. i. 6. 
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John im Patriarch. t VmatnnthiH who Itcmmc atvhhiahnp of 
Milan, tho uohlna Aloxututnr iiml Aitilmav Pthrua thn Patrician, 
Philippiemi thn (Nmit ,i K*ctthitorum, Uintioianu n Unman 
holy who Iiml faktm up tmr rtwriouco in ronatuntinophi 

mini Atmatiumt*, tho IVirkrdb of Ant took Thin 

!aat wm a limrnoil llimittigiiiii who Iiml thin«l In pithlMi 

a refutation of thn Aphfhnrhalokotk Ktlirt of JiHfinkii» ami 
who tiiiti oiimntt tin* itintikr of tint fiumiiutmg P#!ft|rftir hy 
^{liiiinlitriiiK thn profttirty of Itlit mn\ u in provotit” (m Im anal) 
l# ita tmiug mrrioil nlf liy llmt |m»fe of lli« imivomi, .fiwliii/* 
For thi* ottitimo ami for hi* iftftttlliftg liingnago, Aiiiiiliiiiiw wm 
litijiciaitl in 570, unit oiimo to mucin m n pH vat o poraon at (\nm 
aliiiitintiplo , 1 Horn ho mot theory, amt 11 friombliip noon Hspratiff 
up hot wool* tin* moii, Aiiiintiiiiua looked upon tin* nto«|Uoui, 
aaoiifio Iioiiiitn im tin* very * # fiu*iitli ami liiutoni of flu* Lord *’ * J ; 
while (trogory. on hi* aide, wiu no lo rn attracted hy lit** aiwtm% 
disciplined cltiifittler of the jvrm*riito«i Ui d*op, am! at 11 later 
iwriotl, a a we jiluill aoo, ho tt«ttd nil Itm iitflueiicn to got him 
ronloivi! to hi * patriarchate, 

t}mmry v * moif inliiiiiilo friend* however, wai Urn uiint 1> 
Kjuttitanh t zander, ittvhhkhnp ot Seville, Tlioi man had 
rente to t to further the of till convert/ 1 

Hortm nigiht* tho Catholic prince of Hjaiu, who tnnl taken up 
i4i tn * iifptfiAl iii 4 Ariiui father, Ring kovigihh After Iter* 
meuigthPa death, hiimlor ditred not nttuni to hi* ttitfive 
rtiiifitry until filler iho tleemwie of t*rovtgtld # which look pkee 
in Jittfl. thiring ht* stay lit (WHatitiiioplo, iho fmmmn 

iirrlilihlwp mm liiogory*^ roiifitiiut companion. The tfiatea mill 
intereat* of tin* two olo'mly rorioHpiimlinl, A thoologiun* a ron» 
imwmhXml agaiiHt tho Ariatoi* a writrr of Mfmmmn on tln^ 
a ttiftwit! riiinjto^r* 11 ilintotil of mutlnra lituiifionh a 
« 4 iartnittg lottor writer, ini oiithiHiaHtio ailmiror of tho tmmmtw 
lift\ b*iiiolor wm a man iiftrr iJro|fory # i own hour!. At nil 
litiiirt ho wm to tut fotintl ui tint huinir of iho Mttnrin* twmlkm 

1 Kv«artu« Mm$, It, ill; v, i. 

* tttmft, ^|ff, I, f» 

* t*tirlwii»ly mmmgk* «*t«rilow U util liy r4lliitt 

m tl U fwwifilwl* twiwtsfpf, hf llf«n Till, v, 

ill, I’miI, \Hm, ##, l#» Hi it, nft4 l#f#J ill 31 (mim mUHlmim II I** 

Itifi liiitii®!ii**» wf * tin'll m«*4 hmn4&f t ««« Uoi^r, tb. IV* 

iriiiAlr. It. It*iiltl«« 4,1. M, m4> 1 |» »1«. #ff . 
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immcmv at constaN rmo/*u*: m 

Uummtiua wtut sent m ii|wriiiiiriu« to Conatiintmuitlo, and 
theory was mmllod to Kottio. lit* returned in great joy, 

carrying with him, it is tmtih the unit of Hi Antirow niitl the 
head of Hi. Luko™|»ro0itnin relies praumted liy the Kitt{*»ror for 
the enrichment of hit) monaiitery.* To this longed-for refuge ho 
wan for ii while permitted to retire, until tti« oourno of moots 
made it xxmmmty for him to oxck&ngo it for tlio dignities of 
the j»nlnt!i! of tins I*tonm. 

|tVtiift» II, K|f», III*}* which ttiitfil probahty ht* 4mUnl Octohor 4* ftH5, litfitifftis 

il may hoe iwen written l»i Ml; unit fJ) hilt#? t*i Ulmt (Ore#, 

4§#§t«tfli* III,)* nM by I*Aiit {##» h. Hi. HO) Ut have Iwett <uiifi|tw#nl hy Umgmy, 
whitth I»bi4g'# tw Mfh Ortgnry titit*! Hum have f©liirt»il Mora the #t«t of 
MO* Whether tie wliirnwl In that year or In MS tle|tewk nit the flute we 
*<e»ijfn In t f eif4§|it»*Jt letter If the letter wm n«t went till lit tuber Ml* Oregtiry 
witilfl tn4 have left U*m4?*niinnp)le I*ef**re the following Apring; if It wau written 
In Ml* lie ittav lm%e returne*! lit MV \ *4 #»%nt if w*i mh*p% tli^ i arlier <Ute Inf 
tlliis hitter, St ill neeinw l*«wt t*» ii»F*inn Cifr^*fl V fVs>‘*tS f»* MU* lVSrt#fttt*» 

Ulir’i it-* hmt *4 any fnluntmu >4 him lt«in?% Uni i»enti« him 

itifri*fMir-i »•» Its M^h h«* V* frwi.iiii Itl I‘*«fl4j|filitinf4t* /i< 4 ne time hmgta 
i ml #ins. tmh 
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iittt umn\uv;>, 4*M 

Wim*r,Ctn^ory witii gttiftfi through hm Irouting in tl**» tmmmimy 

mitt nl tho filliiir# i*l tin* hm\ iu»t. 

on lltii whota, Until i»n«iwriiiM- tin* «.«wutsftMit»«*«t %4 

King Claph, thniv wua an mUmwgnmn for ton mmm. rS«|»ls\« 
sun Authftri wita » itiin«r; mA tU" fttmlrk^? *4 tl*** U#n$|^| 
dtikm fimtititol flitti? iilivliiif «in« »f Illicit <•**** nittnU^r #ntiri 
tl input tt? m king. It# n j* u •{ a *<#, v.%i* 1 

«ieii of tbn lliittf-llvii tlitkt* tultnmfctafwl \m **«n *»inj* «i 
tufritoty ntmtiinlitif In hi# own liking, mi4 wiih*«t*i Umig l*r!«i 
noeountablti to ittty utifurtor ntiihoriiy Mf i}i«» thirty itv iti* 
bighflitt in muk wtw %tt«iin 4nko *4 1 * 4 %**, ^ 0*4 sto 

in ilttt joint liiililwriittuii# ui**t »4 th** rhotfUntt# 

ill othufH wont jim-itiniinnit, w Wulbiti, «htk«* *4 lUv-rgnini** 
Alioliii *»f llniiciit! Ktiin of Tmm, tioutlf of 1‘rttili, Karwuht r«i 
BpolnUlf llflti ZolUi **f nl*» Ilt« flitinm 4f1 ! 

of 111© Iwmitf-nigtil iff* util fifpii in mm attihottU** 

but ih« ttuktfthmt* jtrohubty *|*|'rwimtol% ■#**! 

tit© principnl ©|tiico|*l town# «f « f «ini|ii«fi*i Italy 

Of tlio military upttmlkttii tltmng ilu%Jtr %< it?, H\** 
bit waif inlWiiwtiiiii Unliw *4 V><i* 4 tot tto iy#4 
ciittioitticmtioiii tusiwiwii llamn *it4 r v*M#unt'i*» \A*« *«•«* ^ 
{Murmtly ©nt tiff, ft« that unntti HKHilfii tmtmrn %tw mmm- 

bMtujtfe ftiiiitl U? lillwi lit flip litipi *4 In i il ** I it % 
tin \mnbmb iwujti mwrn tJi*§ whol* «f Italy T1*w *»<%**»''« 
mindtkd with it mww fmnin*% au4 %muy l I 

hd Wtliiiftii litiil nut for fti© ltii|ii» mmm c*tifn|*nll«4 by iinugif 
to liiiiiiu iuolf mm iti tUng^rr. bin tli# 

1 f»ii Mm* Mmi, §t4n^ %i *U Ilf* r ^ i v * , i f l5 4 i i ,%%i» 4 * 

Frtspr* mi Ff^nnnio 45, fn« tm*a* jm’% 


THE LOMBARDS, $74~$<X> t$9 

Justin relieved thu distress |*v forwarding largo consignments 
ut’ writ front Kgyjit. 1 On tint douth uf IkmtHUef, again, Hume 
wan iu :t state of aiego, and 1‘ojat Holagitta tint Second w.w 
cun .mated without receiving tho Imperial ratification of his 
election, Italy was being devastated hy Ijontbard raiders, Hint 
an extraordinary rainfall caused unexampled mortality, 8 More- 
over, about tint year 579, Karwuld, duke tif Sjmluto. eapt tired 
(,'hueda, tint wealthy {tort of Uuvomia, atrippud it of it» tmwuro, 
amt loft n latmhtrd garrison iu occupation.* Out* would hiivo 
imagined that such a calamity would have romwsd tho Imperial 
tiovoruuiont to take vigoruua luttiou; hut absolutely nothing 
waa dune, lamgimut, acting jmsaibly on instructions from the 
F.mperor, confined himself to a policy of passive reawtimce. 
Thu omtauwiea sent front Homo to Constantinople in 577 and 
579 accomplished nothing mntoriui, Tho <lovernmeut, ahmirltod 
iu other interests, uml ttttuhlo to bear tho oust of it war of 
reeoinjueat, encouraged tho loyal cities of Italy to stand ftrut, 
hut submitted calmly to tho hunt of tho to it 

Hut while tho Imperialist cause lost ground, tho lamthardit, 
«>it their side, throw away a magnificent oj»|»ortuuily. Had tho 
dukes during this jatriod lawn ablo to come to an agreement 
and not in cottcori, it is probable that th«y might, with vary 
littlo difficulty, havo completed tho conquest ttf tits whole of 
tint Italian peuittsula, If a single duke, umudud, could plunder 
a town only three mile* from Havenna, mitt reduce Uotna itself 
to thu greatest extrumitius, it w surely not unreasonable to 
supjsiau that a wmtjan t confederacy of chieftains could ha vs 
extinguished thu last sjstrka uf nodataricu, and drivun tho 
luijiorial ufUc«r* and tro«j« cleun out of thu country. In thin 
way tlntw might havo l»*ut established, «*u Urn firm foundation 
of tut undivided Italy, a lsunbard JCmjaru, equal if u«t aujatrior 
in stronglh to thu Empire of thu Frank*, Unfortunuksly, thu 
lamtliwrd dukiM woru unable to rise to the occasion. Instead of 
coimunlmUtig ail thuir fence* for thu systematic atihjugatioit of 
thu country, they remained isolated in tltoir liltlu principalities, 
prosecuting a petty, ineffectual warfaru against thuir immodiatu 
neighbour*, and avoiding o»»« another with jealousy and distrust, 
Ilottwvwr, what waa even worse than Uda, wlatn on rare occasions 

1 I#i#» $imi, r#f»* ihwdtoh I * $M> IV*» II 

* I%nl, iHMa II* l*> III* itt- 
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they diil, to «omo extent, unite tf»»r * '**''■ ^ > tn», 

purpose of carrying «*» ’» tA " ,5 ’ ! *‘ s » 

paign* against the Frank*. Hw idU *'« the* 1«d*ry 

noed not bo pointed *»ut. TI.*- «' • ■' •* • i- *‘ • > **• ti 

conciliated in owv w.u, «*»* »<••' ;-*>•>< • 1 •* ' *1*» 

prestige of the Lumbaid* luif- o- i , i!-< - t \ * and 

8u», on thu Italian side of th« Alj**. Wvf *‘ l** 1 *mt»»*dy. white 
all the tawnlHud tTMiuinort* *«» l**d »|w*i i«> th»; danger 
of reprisals and invasion* -»» its*' j'*it <4 to* 1 l-*"< ^ '*i< tend 

Ihh'ii ho foolishly provoked * file tdomterstig -4 u*. «*.-■> not 
failed to crush the ett*»mi»«* at Imum, hut th««y w«et «>«t of their 
way to excite the In^tdii) *4 * d.*n f ;» > n* .> « tu**- 

tility which tins Kntpwwr hy briW#, and the !*«}•' I»y «dM»t»ni> 
tioua, did their utmost t» encunragW" 

Before long, even the tlah.i iImm '!»*•* * >,.o. t»> imIim 

tdiljil" Mistake. Till'll «*ld fo*"* lit*’ !•”<> Art's, AS >i Mow 

foe# the Frank*, wen* coming t*» **« u*»d»r*t»ttdM*g The 
ject population «>f the pt**c u//*:* *•< Italy. *'t»n»Hy 

oppressed during Urn year* 36 If f the interregnum, *ti* cagsrr n, 
cast away tin* hated joke Timur «*»t k -* < t* '•<• - ■ „.u,‘ 
increasingly diaorganiiwid. It »"*{'tete u> .\t; d»v.. ■„ ,d«m» 

something was ijwickly done. tin *v'„;«•(. >t *■% 

doomed. Accordingly. in th« *d uu* *1 • -• i vl * ■> n,*»i 
in council, and determined l»y common rt*n*eni t« revert t«» 
monarcldcal government. I h«^ *•!<■*•;< d 4.» U,«*r ins-.. t^k-***, 
ton of the murdered lliijsli, laantnlmtol half their j»»«w***«»*4* 
for hit maintenance. and gave lam the titl» "wii**d» 

praenomun," any* Bank* “ m»pu-y.mU i-v *13 

the auccoadiog hoinhurd Wnp.'* In th*# ti»« Axt,*,?. I,, 
to make up for the Idun4**m»g* *4 th»* t**t >««*. t« 
rasover tins gronml uhkh they luet Imt lh*i tJ,„ „-»»*.*« . 

tunity had bMtn miMid, and it Mvmr MMfiied, tl«» 4iw»in of n 
united Lombard Italy wai m«»»t 4>wt»He4 u> »«f 

Flavins Autburi wa» a prinh'iit and * jgs.i’-ii’i jr > tn ■***, 
and he net to work will* tsjant to *«)«•», m L$ *» j«-wntfo. tl.« 
effect* of the late, tmarofo lh» kt*s< m .4 t**r,d 

were ateppod; airanuuu* «-tfort* wrtr v- uotu-wu, t|*»> 

Vmm, I*. *«* »#(.. t'*s»t I# i. ia s *, «| 

Moitiwa, m, a, *00, AT*; 4»^»u4» t"M „*• tv 

* tWut. team, M, l>. ttt. to. 
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rtsiduam'o of iho Italian loyalists; (ho Isimhard dukes were 
kept together and in a soil controlled, and tho lot »f the con* 
ipteml population was rcmtwivd utoro ondunthiw. Nevertheless, 
tho king's jm.-ntion was outs of great emharmsiuneut. The 
hostility of tin* Franks, fanned hy Imperial flattery, and t»y 
urgent appeals from thu i*o|te, was a grave immure to Ids 
government. And nt this vary time, moreover, the Imperialist* 
in Italy awoke into greater activity, In ,”»H | nr f»Hi» the lethargic 
Ismgiuus was recalled. The now Exarch was one Hittaragdus 
•—» vehement man, with a strank of madness in him, hut a hrave 
soldier and careful organizer, determined to make a name 
for himself hy nuecesaful operuthm* against tho lauuhnrds. 
The old pulley of passive resistance hy no mt<a»» satisfied tho 
now tlovornor. As carried out hy Ismgimis, that jKdioy, had 
laton a conspicuous failure ; Hmamgdu*. therefore, was all in 
favour »>f offensive measure*. Itetwmm tho Frank * on one side, 
and tho F.xari'h <>n tho othor, tho crown of King A tit lmt i accrued 
in soriotts jeopardy. 

Whoa Suutrngdu* ariivod in Ihtvcumt, lo? found ovary thing 
in groat confusion. Tiw« was im|wrativtdy needed to concert 
a aeheiue of notion and mako preparations, I|« therefore pro¬ 
posed to Autlmri to conclude a threw yoara* tract*, and tho 
Iran hard king, for his part, was not unwilling to fall in with 
thu projKmi* If enow it was not till SK7 that hoatilitiwa re¬ 
commenced. In this year, Kuin, duku of Tnuit, awoojmd down 
upon tin* province of Istria, hunit and pillaged far and wide, 
and finally concluded a truce for owe ywar with thu Exarch, 
ami so returned with immense booty to King An than, tin the 
other hand, Smuragdus was not without a triumph, for, hy the 
ludp of a renegade l sun laird duku, named l»ractulf, hn re» 
raptured tho harbour «*f tdasais, which nirm year* taiforw had 
lawn taken hy Hake Karwahl* Tim energwtie Exarch would 
doubtless have dona more, hut, unfortunately, a violwnt attack 
of his malady mwmuittated hi* recall in Stiff, ills energy and 
capacity, however, warn msogniswd hy thu (Jnvwrnmwat, as is 
proved hy tho font that a lew years latwr his appointment was 
restored to him. 

In tlm spring of fd*t» a l«rrit<J*« danger utananwd th« Isuubard 
stale. For aomw time jwt * friendly understanding had been 
’ t'sut. fikw, N. U. iu, t*. * 1M. sit. is, 

Vr*t. I. M 
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growing «ji between the king* of tin* Frank* and th«* Kyranitn 
Ktnporor. Hie Kinjtcror h»»|**d, by adroit flattery i»ii*i tit*m 
bribes, to induce the warlike iMirlatrian* to support bis iww i 
Italy, while the Frank*, on their aid«, flattered hy ll*«» frutudshi 
of tlio Homan {wtenbite, iml gwwly for hi* *nh*i4i«f», worn nut an 
willing to jaiy off their old debt against the 1 «>mbaid\ an I al lh 
hu mo time to gratify tin* wishes of «n« |»«eifel and wealthy ai 
ally. 111118 nogotiation* were entered nj'^n tw‘**n th«* )«>w«r 
with a view to joint operation* in Itdy f* r it**” adtsntage t> 
imth. In fifM (a* t have noticed in the previous chapter) lh 
Awstrswisin king tliildeberl, for <» .■•-u'ndrmtrou • f fdti th<<»*#tti 
aolitli, made a demonstration again*! the lautdaird*, hut with 
drew from Italy m tin* receipt of a hug** ronton, Tin* follow 
ittg yimr another «x|>e*lili<«» eraM**l tin* Alps, hut this Iik«*wim 
proved abortive . 1 In ott« t hitdeherl, wl»«« had «t row* 

for wishing to conciliate tin* Kmperor, ‘*|Mi|»I«*l a third army 
which, however, was an signally defeated by Attthati, that »*nl) 
a few stragglers succeeded in gutting home again in wifely. 
These early invasion# seem t»* lw*« !****»» earn'd through 
strangely enough, without any en ojirtuli. it >,i *«*t*uo«'* ft»u; 
the Imperial troops in Italy; and »h** result *4 th«*in w*i 
practically nil. In the y»mr fe.frt, h<>wcter. an ingenious and 
elaborate scheme was carefully prepared. ‘ . . . ■ ! 

that Chihlelmrt ahuuhi send ont jet Aio 4 h**r rij*< 4 ith»tt «.j» a 
larger scale than any of the preceding, ami that tin* tUafrf 
should co-operate from Ibm-nna, V join iron hetwern Frank* 
and Homans was to la* otfeejed, amt the combined f.-r**** were 
to storm 1 ’avis, set** tie* person of King Anthart, and «<», termi¬ 
nate the lomhaitis. The plan thu* matured »m <* g <«4 mm, 
and provided that the co-operating wrune# acted thmi jmiK* 
loyally, there was every mason te iwhnu- that a would he 
crowned with complete raeetM»,* 

The Kxarch Homanus {the #ncce<*o«t of niuarugdn*) wpnxl 
the campaign in hrillmnt fashion hy tehtng In «ummuU the ut*«* 
of Modbna, Altino, and Mantua. r**-a#c**Sy *»-„•• *«*,•* 

won than n huge Frank nrmy, ofllcerod by twenty dnh«*.*, b«r»t 

1 Qag. far. it. r . tilt, l« j tmw.. |/ i » 

*(l«SR.Te t.H.H l* «, tw IW tt t :ii n 

* K« tM* in«sri»n.M«> r»r»g. Tor tt $* » i t'*4 !>»*, Hi ;u jj, ««4 

lh* IsWwsot ttomaiitr* ("4 W, ttuMtiocti, Mem- iimnm- $(*•! | 
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through the passes of the Alps and poured itself into Italy. 
The invading host was originally split up into three divisions, 
led respectively by the generals Olo, Audovald, and Chedin, 
Olo, however, marched his division to Bellinzona, and, while 
besieging the place, was killed by a javelin hurled from the 
walls; immediately after his death his men broke up the siege 
and joined their comrades. Thus the three divisions very early 
in the campaign became reduced to two. Of these one led by 
Audovald and seven dukes moved southwards and laid siege to 
Milan; the other, under Chedin and thirteen dukes, pressed on 
in an easterly direction towards Trent. 

For the Lombards the situation was critical in the extreme. 
It was impossible for them with any prospect of success to 
engage in open battle with these vast hordes, who were besides 
supported by the troops of the Empire. The only hope of 
salvation lay in holding the towns and allowing the enemy to 
devastate the country till they became weary and so disposed 
to consider terms of peace. Authari accordingly shut himself 
up in Pavia, and the rest of the dukes retired to well- 
provisioned fortresses and awaited the turn of events. Their 
policy was amply justified by the issue of the war. 

The movements of Audovald are somewhat obscure. We 
hear of a skirmish by the Eiver Tresa, wherein a Lombard 
champion was overthrown and a Lombard army put to flight. 
There is a story, too, that messengers arrived from the Exarch, 
announcing that within three days the Imperial troops would 
effect a junction with their Frank allies, and would fire a villa 
on a conspicuous hill as a signal of their approach. For six 
days the Franks waited watching vainly for the curling smoke. 
Then, believing that Komanus, on whose support they had 
counted, had met with some disaster, and finding themselves 
unable to capture any town, they struck their camp and 
returned ingloriously home. 

Meanwhile the other division under Chedin moved slowly 
up the valley of the Adige towards Verona. A few towns 
surrendered to them—ten in the valley of the Adige, two in 
the Valsugana, and one near Verona. In most cases the in¬ 
habitants had received Chedin’s sworn assurance of good 
treatment; but the faithless Frank disregarded his oaths, and 
carried all the people into captivity. When the invaders 



, 6 4 m£(*mr mr t*'w tr 

tmohod Ilia ntronghold of Verruca, a J*l«r» It* the of Trot 
fclitsy worn mil by two Innlmi*. Ingouiunu’* -•* &"* n t m 
AgmiUun «f Tritit I* win* filing to niton**!® fur th® 4mdt m 

tliii town, Kvtrn C-iunliM won by tlw of |j 

bravo iiliiirciiineii* cu!i**®titod l« #«'r»j4 rnonoto* t*tytt 

from two nolulttn I* 4 tittiidrwl notuli |**r hood. H«i llif 
prawn*! tin m fur tut Venom ; toil at thin f*uwt h® wan wi!i»|*lti 
to atop. Tlw troop* could tm longer Wat up again*! 
of the Italian tdimato. Iiynontory tmmmS them down t 
thnuntmla, iiiifl l!i0 mittWifigi ««#»! by di*®*** worn *$gmv*u 
by |h«i pang* of hunger. A ratroat wan upon «i 

commenced, but lifttliw mil jw*lif®firti mil il 

army. In countlmi* ttuiiilmn* ilt« *»ddt®r* j* *#n iW pm. 
many gave nil lliil lltoy had* o*®n ?toif «* a wm* «nd c|«tti« 
In procure brand; non**? »tnii»l iltesr 1 * *4 Mbmut 

death. Of nit till* vnnt army n mem romnnnt -gwtini. famitr 
itricktn, nntl bn)f nakmto~*utr®**li*l in mgaintog il*® mount*! 
bamar, and vaniahad aw*> *!•<' «, \* ^ it 

Lombard* atid Umtiniin to tight on* »|ii«#f«l a# f«r#t flit 

might* without further ai»t -r LmdMm* t* ^4 iba At]* 
Thun iltw grant $iiva*ion cam® to imibing f«t tj 

dwolation nf tlio tliiliiii plain*, il bad no smpuftani ^ ^ 

country wim of coum® frightfully tit«gwd, farm* warn fmti 
diwltoyed, and iiipii nod women wntttod into capttvil) 
hit nti important city mtm taken by tit® Frank*, to* tmpottaj 
battle w*i fought* inifo ^ l th* I#»iiit«i 

Mmnls, King AulWm nod In# mi« i 

Infill Still til# tlttiri, dirjtrtml kd#lfe4 fl*r04 up t m 41 

ltd bdott it»l« to ti«fy tint uucntiy with io»|»tmi!y 
indnml* hnd iifftiwl ftiiili nnvti tit® t«§».- a«* Itonmo | 

inpitntioii, wb*i # ^utlly mth iW no- 1 

mmlm by thm mmiu&l Mmiht* tm nh-ft ito \'t*m 

ItowEti pfujivt for tii# *>f Ii4y m / 4.1 % I 

Mlw $ will it tuny well \m mkrnl^^WImm^ iV Oolt f 11 
%iardb f of mmm $ W«1 ill lb® bU 100 m flir. ¥nmh ^nrinln ml 
dlowml llifttr-tidtoii to W diio^n* 4 ftw« tj^w tmw% I 

tbitir littt of |4i*mb r # ihr Iwuls *0 ih® t.ilirf bmoi, j tit *faM 
tbdhr MMm to lli» uo}miictujiJity «f Itotmura#. iVobnl 
tiftUM* oontiibutnd to tho ii^ter* Hit, ihin tony I 

lit© grant dmtgnr whuli o%«rrli<*og tl» Umim4 mim fill 
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hamluaaly away, A peitro wua semi ufterwurd* eoneludod 
butweim tho Lomlmrda mill the kings* of Burgundy nnd Aus- 
trtutia 1 ; ami it wiw many n Icing year before smother Western 
army name defiling through the Alps to trouble Italy, 

But although Attilutrt \\’m "ttimwifitl in rejadling the Frank 
invasion* ho no vert holes;* sulferutl smite Aeriou* reverses at the 
hands* of tho liitperalmM, In addition to Modena, Altino, mnl 
Mantua, Uoumnua mteemled in twliiitnitig for Ids muster tho 
important towns of Burma, Beggio, anil Btueenm In thu tlttrliy 
of Friuli alao, whom CJkttlf, mn of I hike Clrtiattlf* favuiiml tin* 
Imperial imiwtt, ho made n profitable tnmmdon* But tho rot mat 
of the Frank** noimsurily put an omt to tho Kxarrh‘a triumphs, 
anti before very long all tho uonquerod oititrn reverted to tho 
Lombard*. 

We ought nut lieni to \mm over wit limit notice it domestic 
uvuut in tlm life of Antliurt, which Wuwme hyoiinFhyu of 
cunHideriiblo ptditicul im|H>rt<iurc. Thin win* lisn iiiitrrtitgo tit 
IiHH w ith the nli boiled Tin udelindu. a pjifirevi of tUvaria 
The kittihiinh hutl a prettv ot♦ »ry of the hsn$v* wooing, which v\ 
retailed by Paul in folium?» % Anthari, wanting §i wde, had 
lirat mti to King tluldehexf to fe»jt§#«§t tho hand of tm sister 
1 "hhwlimmht, 1laid* heri utvep!*d tho proposal, hut afterwards 
went hark on lit* word Hint gate the prior**#* to Itrrrttfvd of 
Spain. Then Aiitlom setit mi entlMimy to ihmlmhk king of the 
1 In variant, asking for an idltuneo mitli Iii« beautiful daughter 
Tliiniiielituk, whose hi*Ut w*m already married In the pmmiut 
Kuin, duke of Trent, thmhuld mm pleaded with the idea of 
tlii! in.irrtag»% mid tcndslv giim hi* mmnl , The young king, 
however, w*m am nan to judge f«r himself of the beauty of tm 
bitrothiah Ho Jtrrmdtftffl? sejerfed it few fdloWrm whom he 
rtittld trust* with an older man m apparent chief, ntnl went in 
their company t«» the lliiiniiati couth The smmd 

embassy wm roidinliy welcomed hy thirdald, The old lord 
who jilnyrd the part of lender tost made it 

and then Ant ham htucedf Mrjtped forward in the 
wwtttntfd character t»f ainhaasador* and explained (hat he had 
U # ett miiitiii’wiwiiist hy list* king of the tamihnids t« h»4d* up^n 
the f*e e of the betrothed pfmeens and make n i«*port of h^r 
kaxtit V 1 he oivoi f| ting I hi % as* its rmt% 4 Thorn!* Itnd \ U* he 
* 'Olm U h l H, r, * |/ s 4 *4 i, 
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summoned, ami Authari ww cnrhantod with her U»v««litw** « 
graew. “ Truly your daughter *»* writ w«>rthv t»» lv mit .jtt, 
said ho to (laribald; "fain would we ««**w receive «t her hand 
cup of wine, oven as we hoj»» that w*> ahull often 4<» hereafter 
So Theudolinda, at her father's command, .» ,• h|.-» « 

offorod it first to the old h»r«l and nest to Autharr. The kit: 
swallowed » draught, amt in returning; th», . without U»it 
observed by any, he caught the lingers of the |>rin<-«M, an 
while ho made a low reverence, draw them over his (#«-» fnn 
tho forehead downwards, Wl»«t» the audience was m» 
blushing Theudelinda told her tiurs'- uUait the i?r m.:>* m> ohm 
“ Assuredly,” said tho old woman. “ ho must l»e the king 
suitor, else would ho never have <l*red to do thm Hut l»»t i 
he silent on the matter, that your father h«wr u«t of it. p, 
verily lie is a comely man, worthy to l»> a king and to m,m 
you." Meanwhile handaonu*. y**Il«»wdta»rr»t Authari w»* « 
Ms way homowards, scoumpaiMed by sn escort «»f honour whir 
Gsribidd had sent to ronduel his guest* in «f< t> n* tl»«* froiitm 
When tho boundary of Noricntn was ranched. and the t#imk*r« 
wore about to cross on to ftalian soil, il« king **tdd.V,y t*w 
himself to hi* full height, whirled hn I sulr-,**,- ,md wit 
incomparahle dexterity sent it crashing into Uo trunk -i * tr« 
crying m he did so, *• Huch is the tdow that King Author! ; 
wont to strike." Then the king and hi* j< ..j h- ,■« i 
their homes and galloped sway. 

Soon after this King t?ldldehert sent an stray »g»m< 
(lari bold, and, as seems probable, dn|KMwd him, sotting >•$ 
TasaiU. in his place. Theudelinda with Wr fi*4h»-r t*«nd< .j 
escaped into Italy, and sent s message t», A'idem, annowm in 
her arrival. Then tine king raine with a graat tram and mi 
bis betrothed on the plain of the !stge 4» Hards, near tS,. eit 
of Vetwna. And in this town, on tho JSili of May f.sy, th 
marriage was celebrated with great rajotriug 

Such is the itisy of the wooing and tmhhng • ( Aothati 
based, no doubt, on fart, There is mm »/|W »tot* 1 .14 of il»j 
prince, which is Imtter known prftia|*i, hut t> m * tedridr " It. i 
sported,” says Paul,' "that the same king m*nhr»l thraug 
Spoletoand Benovcnto, and rompim*! all that r*vran j* >;. u%t m 
even to Itaggki, the exttwmn town of Italy, .4»-» ”t '-o d 

* tm». #f, f, in m 
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Htw it is said, rising timid tint sou-wimo* mm a certain mlttum, 
to which Autfcari drew m^iir on honwhtwk, mill driving hU 
lance against it, exclaimed, * Thus far shall runni the boundaries 
of this Lombards.' And thin tuiiumu in said to lmvo remained 
standing to this day, and k cntlwl the Column of Authnri.” 
This legend vmi scarcely \m regarded m historical. hike the 
story of Album's climb tip the Monti* did lie, it k probably 
merely a popular explanation of a puxxling local name. 

On fclin fith of Htiptotulter in tin your StM two days after 
Gregory was consecrated I’ojhi—K ing Antlimri died in tho 
(lower of his ago nt Pavia, having reigned only mn ymm and 
a few months , 1 Thom was a suspicion of jmimm, lint of this 
nothing curtain seems to have \mm discovered. Since Authuri 
loft no Iniir, thorn was mono clangor of anotlior interregnum. 
Experience, however, had taught tho dukes a lesson, and tiny 
mtulo no fresh attempt to do without a king. 

It will bo convenient nt ibis point to take n briof mtrvoy of 
Italy, and to give mono umiuiit of tho political conditions which 

prevailed therein nt flits tmmnml , 

Italy was divided into two part*, mm of which mill Wdottgcd 
In tho Empire, wtiilo tho other had Unm taken by tho t*nmhiidi, 
Each of those jsirtu tho human mid tho bombard, niMsisted of 
three groups or wetionii-u northern group, n mitral gtottp, mat 
a southern group, 

Tho priori pal llmiiiiti {jossession* may Im reckoned m 
follows; (I) in tho north, I stria, Urnlu, tho Voiiotiun eom»t, 
maritime Liguria, and tli« towns of Padua, Mantua, Mtisisotiro, 
Cremona, Piaeouia, Parting ffeggio, and Modena Udonged to 
tho Km pins in To these wo mmt add tint Exarchate of 

Ihivoiina unit tho which last eon statist of tho maritime 

Pentapohs tho cities of Uitnint, tVswro, Kano, KmigugUn, and 
Anrona ’-and tho inland PeuU|w4t* *tti» cities of don, t Jubbio, 
Pagli, tV'iiitantifiiiir, nod I rhino, t # jf In the centre tint Ummn 
gsctsesatofi* included the r§ ty of Perugia, and tho so * a tied 
llnriltiw llwtiwiu 14 district which stretclaal from T»4i and 
tttvitaverchai on tho north to t inrla on tho smith, and included 
practically tho whole of tlw province of bitmno f It) Tim 
aunt horn group compiiwd Naples, with n small Miroomditi * 

* I %mt Mm, II, $4 III, M, 
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territory, Sipontura chi tit# VsM cuant. an4 Agrojjtil 

iiiolftted CM! Went eaust, tin* two provincea of t alahria mu 
BrutUI, anti the ialand* «f Sardinia. t \mkrn, anti Steily. 

Hit Lombard territory Ml* in th© mm® w»y into thro 
diviaionH(1) In the north the lanuhard* i***?***! nil fit 
land except that mentioned aMve m Munging to Ik® Knipin 
It wai divided up into royal domain and a ntttnWr %4 mm%t 
duohtea. It# centra win the * By *4 tkiju, th© fnt «f th 
Lombard king*. lilts frtnetiou of the t mm bard* of tlit# gimi] 
ww to guard againat iiietirtioiii of Frank#, Avans* and Slav* 
and to hairy the territory of the Kaarehaie »ti tin north am 
western frontier*. C*I) In th© mitfe wa# flip |*»w©ri*il duch; 
of Spohsto, wliteh menaced the I%tttaj«lt# »n the north am 
ttni Itottmn territory tin the went, (5) South «»« the duchy n 
Ibmevwtn, eonatantiy tinciiailtiiii **»i th'- j^* 

in Campania and on the smulh*ee*torti i#*uodaru?* *4 the Intnatu 
Roman. The two duehiea »f Sjadeto and lten©v«*nto t«nnlwl t« 
Ml away front the wit and to incfwt^iogty nny$mm4*m 

of tli« Lombard iittuiareliy at !%fit. 

Am will appear from tin* intuit© enuincrntion* the liomtuifd 
warn waiter# of the interior nf tin* emt**ir>, v*L*l© il® lUmmi 
territory wass situated «n the out **r by tmu h win 
Perugia being the only ini|wrtaiit exeeptton t« tin# tot* Th 
Itomana were atilt supreme u§*«n th© *«*»,*t#4 m* ton** ikm 
ttliijm had acees# to a town* the §4***0 e*a aide to buhl out, llii 
tlm tamtieid* beau wise, they would have de% tod th* if nofgte 
to fitting out a fleet sttoug enough to loan© tin* m 

their own element. The Impanel ni*e* in July the 

have Itttfftt deprived of their chief %ttpj*ifi and $mmi ****tin m 
later hate eapitnlated. Util the# uliinmt * N'oi ihii* i 
have su§pistetl itself to the Uenhetd , ni #n> m%® 4 it mn 
navar put into affimt 

We mmt now briofiy oonahhar thn i^litiimJ 
pramihal in tliii divide! wiinlif j mol in doing m* it will b 
iawt to deal inti with tins lamtiaml Italy, and then W'ltJ 

thtaie §wto of Italy witttdi yet rutuaimal tit titp linn«l« of tli 

Itoaim 
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{«) Lomirntd thtbj, 

Thu Immbartla thoutmtlvnii went atilt in u nttle slut© of 
civilization, Their apimartinee, m <li«©iitml by Punt, mm not 
pnijKmmmaing. Wihl»ltK»kittg k tthaggy-tHiimhul won were they, 
wearing their Imir oltttti-Hhuvwi ni tlm hack, but jmrtefl on the 
forehead tint hanging tlawn over their dhttekn in long loeki* 
They worn Iu»w linen garment** with ailoitwt Imnhm, after 
the faahiwi of the Angto-Hiiion« # ami went ihutt with lamnl- 
up stifitltik 1 An reganl* their dmrmU% they worn greedy, 
{uiwitmiitts given to intimidation, ami |irovorliiiilly fierce a in 
duipcmition, yet nut entirely dciitituttt of chivalry amt gene- 
amity. In religion they were Ariium -when or hy whom 
converted, wo know not. Homo of thorn, however, or at any 
ratio smite of the tribe mom who came with them into Italy, 
Were ill jtagun. Wo litmr \ ague rumoura of aierifietnl meat** 
unit of ttiii adoration of the head of 11 ahm-gout with iimiiiijiiiiib 
iiiofit of biirbiirie rliiitii ami dance 4 ; and there nro clear nmninU 
of the »*irking and buriun^ of rlnirrln »i ami motuMtcric'* - Monte 
iWhno unions the rent of the torture Hint wtiftter of monki 
amt militaries unit of tttmcvarm* of the t*ufhnUr clergy. 1 If w 
evhleut that the tIni «t utility of the l#itiiliiir 4 i tlhl tn»t jireveitf 
their {oittiiig Iliiiimii i to the m%ml when anything 

wan to I** gained by it, On the other burnt, there apjtettim to 
have been little alricily reltgiou * j**rteeoiiofi of the ttottniUcii,* 
mul there mm imhratioiH that the itihittiiiitiity «»f the eomjuerora 
Jilt"* Well in mtnm degree eMlggerafed, 11 

Th**ir political organt/aliot* min tm|«ufeetly dtwtdojanb The 
iti#i!iit$nii of wan not m vet tetf to he neeeamiry, nor 

it hetiAitiiri, The kings tlioieii f«r Ilnur noble imeeafty 
and }**t*amstl tjnaltfies tni?l eoingaiatively little influence, utul 
in itutity mmm eaue* to a relent e*el They were ?iinrdy 

» r*iti tnw, if, 1 h ;#!, 

* tNfclftf uh*» U ti#\ 

* t»f«^ t*$M IIS T? t ’4& „ *Sm 4 * i«| *<fi ftp' . 404 v wt H| |l4tf»4li|4 

{trio tUari* Mum. |a | 

> t|»*« l*Mf I. 4 , OS ytf, i*», M , li '*14, Jt 1^1 If i%n4m «, * 
imt II ns I*la.. || L H u 

* * Mntf I lull, III, U II# # * > * mu \fiu% ti 1^. 

rn4^% i'S»e4 I#* I 4 I *» ^ n / f * 4l|p i*«‘ * Me< 1% o< *‘|^ U »«« 

* H## / >, ||t& '4 k#<’ ^O***,; 1 jO '• 
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warriors, weli auiUal to l«a*l «»** j»lt»n*b-i uiji osj* 

tiitiomt ami to adjust tho lr«l«l *li*|»uuw, but ..f iJ, 

rudimuuttt of statecraft. Had Altwnn >>r utban t«*'***n uitto 
with a fraction of tlm jjMtmw »*f a Th«*4.»rn »r * »b 
the wliolo course of Italian history w«*uld have t»**'U different. 

As for tho Uiirty-tivo link.-**, tb<-v w.-ro unruly 

tains, whsetud originally on tn-cmu*? »■* -* .-:**f>** n. u*» 

but tending to beooiim huruditary feudal W», Homo*hat <-■*> 
tho manner of the aristocratic despots »f tho Mobil.* Ajj***, A 
yot they worn still uwrw sahltnra, having ih*or natters i 

their (itti'ii! towns, ami supporting theiuwd vm |***rt)y by maraudm 
expeditious ami j«rt!y by the tribute exacted from the **uhji>i- 
population. TumuHnons, tt»utover»»<d 1«> u *-o eK %\ i **»>;»»?*< 
in murderous fouds engendered by then mutual rivalrm* an 
antagonisms, they worn tin* p»m> tj**l >4 weak i«« th 

Lutnbarti monarchy and tho chief obstacle u* the «-**u»*did*i»«* 
of tho power of the nation. 

What chtotly mill fill# it* i|n*nn «*t, *n i* 0 »ca *4 iii 
oonquorodl BoniiHi who wimiiint pit ** i i-mt t% 1 'l#i 
»iil|ft»l km boon wj*»l4»ilf 4mmm4 ^ifli 'wtXr.ly iU*}Vt*n 
tmults* S011111 hnv« tint! flu* t«iw mltio* 
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era the nocittl condition of Italy in mdmequeut iitiiim tire of 
doubtful vulntj fur the period now iintkir eouaiderution. Nor, 
Again, can wo argue with nny eonfhhmco front the analogy of 
other countries Itemise the (utt*um*tan<nvt of the Italian conquest 
worn very different front theme of the conquest of (Saul, Spain, 
or Africa. In (bint ami Hjwuu wo may say, roughly, that the 
itriiggln with the Uttnitiiii \nm nmm over, ami, tint whole, or 
alumni the wlmio of the country having Iteeottio imhjeei lit the 
conquerors, there wit* tittUi reason to apjmltoml it revolt of the 
I toman population; in Italy, however, owing to tint partiality of 
the conquest, the danger of dimdleetion within lamilmrd terrk 
lory wits aertottft, and tint wKUtpe of fugitives w m rendered eiuty* 
Ho again in Africa the solution iwtwoen the conquered popula- 
tit»ii and the Vandals want clearly embittered hy religious 
differences ; Imt of this bitterness there in scarcely nny truce in 
Lout hard Italy. Thu?*, for want of definite and authoritative 
guidance, we are eumjwdled to full hark *m the hypotheses, 
mure or leas hriiUuut* of modem Umuan and ItaUan scholars. 
To give a full iiccmifit of these conjectures, however, Would 
requite n depurate treatise* It m*vim bent to me, therefore, 
to make no attempt to recapitulate the views of the authori¬ 
ties, lint to routine myself simply to the theory which ttfiptwi 
In account moat auiisfaetotUy for the facts. 

In the timt onset of the invasion the seem to 

have had little mqtert for the pruporty or |*»ntnsti of the 
unfortunate Ihtmume When a barbarian Until it fancy for a 
pmoivt'iioit, he wits iteciwiontrii simply to kill the owner and 
take the rovetod object without more ado. Thus, ah *wna 
uutttmh the wealthy antlered terribly, tfi the time of Cdeplt 
w$^ tm «t that ** many Human* **f disttncUoti wete either put 
to the sword or impelled fiom Italy M1 • and during the 
interregnum the jienerutioii of the itrifelocmcy continued, 
This mm tie* pettitd of the terror, thtirs were depopulated, 
fortresses destroyed, rliurrh*** hurnt* momoilmeit and tiuutterio* 
reduced to ruins* and the trembling Itomnns ev pressed their 
candid opinion that the end of all things was at hand/ 4 
Hut even wholesale minder and depredafmn * mild not go 
$#n for eirr. Though the tv*»mhaids had made awav with the 

• r«til, inm It, /♦, II it, 

♦ fW it. it 4 t§»*^ fk»ti hi 
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wealthy Roman landowners, thore remained thousand* of 
Hinall proprietor, farmers amt \*mmU, with whom ti »•« 
necessary to come to an arrangement This remainder, 
thon, so Raul tolls ns, was divided up among lie* l.«mUrd 
chieftains (ironically styled their *• guestO. l<> wlmm they 
were made trihutary, being eumpullwl t*» j«y »v«»r »n«Hhird 
of the produce of their holding*.' With the re •'Wtahttshmeut 
of the monarchy the i*o*ition of the Roman }.»puSuti«n tv- 
mained substantially the same, though the incidental hard- 
ships of their lot were in some degree alleviated. Raul tells 
ns that, on Urn accession of Authari, the dukes contributed 
half their property for the king’s endowment. Whether the 
conquered people changed master* «>r not i* uncertain; hut 
it is clear that tlmy still had t*» pay tho tribute ** More* It 
down seem, however, that tin* authority of their overlord** w*« 
less harshly exercised during this purind. ” Truly," ewdmtn* 
Raul, “this was ii marvellous fact »« the lombard kingdom ■ 
thorn was no violence, no timclnoy , e« hi" * pj *<■'*■*>'■< another 
witli unjust exactions, no turn di**s«il«l his M«tgld»»nt . \ . 

worn no thefts or highway ndihuriu*; every «n« went about hw 
husinm* as ho pleased in fearless security." A little ropiikt. 
ration, however, will allow conclusively that. alth««< 
conquered Romans wore srimv equitably Heated under the 
monarchy, yut they won* very far from th« shjoymwit «f such 
it Golden Ago of jhhich and comfort as »»ur hi*twnafi‘« lively 
fancy would delineate. 

The arrangement about the tribute appears at lir*l tight 
not unlike tho famous t«rtmru^ *>f • *d«v*»-or <ud 

Theodoric, which, according to tVerHodow*, bad mil »i*«lh-nt 
mm\U in fostering n friendship l*"tw<**n tl<»- troopo n-d <u»d 
their oont|U«oni,* Rut then* was one albimpnrtant ditTernnre 

1 ## litlfpt ¥##**, p»# 4i%M # rn U*ii *** <% f*v & m 

ftitmAwml* iHhnimrtt 4 m»mm; i.<m %u #*» 

HHfetttrfHt itvm IIIHtiinwit ftftlftftft* mh* It* HI III a,* ^tuA \* * # I *i ml 

llili mm h&w m 

• Aw). I Mm, If* f#» til* 1® j w Umm u I 4' id# 

<pl tana swum mM Aw# mw>$i 

IfllfllsiJtl, ttl mm m$il« r«i l| w* «h* ♦Hm.j* <* «4*«i r 4k 

km §to yttitlunlar.** (On ilw» n *4 i&*% 

Ifiilillti fl«lf k** fniifcl/tf tl f 'f 'vi| \n« * 
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Iselwuun th« Gothic and this Umibiird assessment. According 
to this funner, it was a thinl of this Homan laml which was 
confiscated, this remaining two-thirds lasing loft at tho absolute 
disjtosnl of this original ownwra to hold, or noil, or give away m 
thisy pleased. Thu* this owners, when oneo thoir thinl part 
had la*eu surrendered, won* ontirely frtas and indo|asnd«nt. 
Thisy oouid atay and cultivate this rumaindisr of thoir land, 
or migrate into thu cities, or rutin) into monaateriiw, without 
hindrance from th«* Uotlw. If thisy dtoao to remain, it often 
happened that local propinquity and eomtmmity of internal 
engendered friondly relationship* butwison thu old landowner* 
and thu now settlor*, to this advantage and happintsaa of both. 
And in thin way this < lothiu assessment created no lasting ill 
footing lastwoun this two races, and was not gtsmsndly rogurthsd an 
burdensome. lint this fsunbsml enaction wa* very different. By 
this urrangisintsut the Italians went compelled to surrender a 
third jsart, not of their land, hut of its product*, It in doubtful 
whether thin third wan of this not produce or of tho gross 
position, but moat of «»t»r tmslcru historians arc now agreed that 
this gross produce is meant. In this nuns this laimbanl tuastur 
carried off one third of tho total produce of this Homan'* soil, 
halving two-ihinis for working tho farm and anp(Kirting thu 
cultivator and his family. Of course, nuoh an iMewmumt wonld 
leave a vary narrow margin of profit to tho fanner, hut this waa, 
|Nsrtm|ia, this luast of tho ineonvouieneo* of tho ayatom. Thu 
Homan proprietor was no langur (tow; h« could no longer 
migrate at ploasuro, or dispose of his holding, or live on It in 
idioms**. lie was obliged to work day and night, that thu tax 
on which hi* lord depended might ho {said with regularity. Ha 
had become, in short, a serf isound to tins aoil, and hi* aolu 
privilege was that thi* tax could nut bo arbitrarily raised. 

Kow, when wo turn to this lombard Cudtss, wii find, on this 
onu band, a curious stSiiuco rusjweting tins I tomans, called hy 
that nanus *; but, »u the otliwr hand, frw*|tt«nt reference is 
made to a claa* occupying a middle poaition hotwoon freemen 
and slave*, and known u* Atdii. A* compared with tho alavo*, 
thorns Aldii might, indued, be ladled free, hut thnirs was at host 

1 Thi? mmmt .'vim wtf mm In lit** «l ti»ihurl ft t*i4); 11 HI 

ipt# mm mwMU g*t»ti}l tmnkmlm tmtit* il*ii»iln« ettt* »*. 

m •I ettfit ill, tttltffttt.” 
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but a nominal freedom, They were entirely dependent ««u their 
lord, their »eirvicu to him being regulated by customary law. 
Though they might pomm** property, they could n*<t dn»j<u<*o .>i 
it without their Ionia peruiMwion, in legal mutter* they wort 
represented by their lord. The line* for injuring «r killing 
them were paid to their lonl, and through him alia* won* |m**i 
the fines for crime* which the Aidii themnelve* roinuuUed. lu 
short, the Aidii tippiur to have occupied exactly that poftition 
of serf's bound to the soil, to winch, *.i we Iwm* «ccn, the 
Homan* were in all probability reduced, and it is amid this 
oppressed and despised class that «*« must warch for the 
unfortunate descendant* of those tnagmlicwnt kjuirito* win* once 
had boon proclaimed this sovereign* «»f th*» wurtd, 

Tho lot of the eontjuwwd was undoubtedly n hard one. We 
must beware, however, lent we depict their miwriwi m i«*» lurid 
colours. Aa a matter of fact, the Isunhard* ’-*1 any rate after 

the nj-csUhlishmimt of tlm monarchy-.apjwar t*» hare treated 

the subject population with mi ettmordinary har*huiwt »ir«g.»ry 
the Clreat, indeed, can nay nothing t**» lad stout the dvApmler* 
of his country ; hut f Gregory's own letter* furnish m with proof 
that tho Lombard ruin was lew oppressive than ho would f*in 
make out. Thus we hnar of lfoiuon towns »>i,u ung into n«<g»* 
tiations with Isimtutid duko* with a view to W- ,vmmg their 
subject* 1 ; and again of frequent desertions u» the enemy of 
Homan freemen,soldiers, and mdivnustir* * In au>-ih<i letter 
tho Pope complains that landowner* in t*«raim were compelled 
to take rolhge with the lamttard* in order t-> ear«|in the 
intolerable burden of Imperial tAxation. 1 hr* in »ndi tndre* 
Hons wo may conjecture that tbu lot of the Ahlm#.th.-«gh cruel 
enough, was, at any rate, imt worse than that «<f the l toman 
CuriaJis. itnuhth’ss in tlm long run it made little difference t*> 
the miserable provincial whether he was at the im-i. \ „i « 
Lombard chieftain or of tho tiwal % smture.* »4 the Ifoinaw 
Empire. 

Let u* now glance at the political comliliotw* prevailing in 
Roman Italy. 


* On*, Rff, It. *a. 
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(1) Roman Italy . 

Imperial Italy, as has been already remarked, was at this 
period divided into three local groups, somewhat loosely con¬ 
nected with each other, and having each as its centre the 
principal city of the district. The centre of the northern group 
was the city of Ravenna; the centre of the middle group was 
the city of Rome; and the centre of the southern group was 
the opulent city of Naples. The principal official in the 
northern group was the Exarch, who resided at Ravenna, and 
exercised supreme authority over the whole of Roman Italy. 
In the central group there was no resident official of prepon¬ 
derating rank and influence, for the Duke of Rome did not as 
yet exist, 1 and though there were always Magistri Militum 
moving about the district, some of whom appeared at intervals 
within the walls of Rome, yet these officers were not stationary, 
nor were they of sufficient importance to take the lead in the 
administration of the region. Hence, as time went on, the 
authority of the Pope increased, and, though the Exarch still 
continued to be the nominal ruler, the real power and govern¬ 
ment of the Roman district passed gradually into the hands 
of the Church. Again, the principal official in the southern 
group was the Duke of Campania, or, as he is otherwise called, 
the Duke of Naples, and this officer, like the Pope, owing to 
distance and the difficulty of communicating with Ravenna, 
tended to become practically independent. Of the islands, 
Sicily was under the jurisdiction of an independent Praetor, 
while Corsica and Sardinia belonged to the Exarch of Africa. 

The administration of Italy at this time is a question of 
much difficulty. It was a period of transition. The old order 
was crumbling, and the new order was not as yet established. 
The old military-civil regime was rapidly giving place to 
one that was purely military; it was not, however, completely 
abandoned, but still persisted in certain districts and in certain 
departments of the administration. In the nature of things, of 

1 The expression “ Ducatus Romae ” first appears in literature in Lib. Pont 
Vita Constantini (eighth century), but probably in the course of the seventh 
century the Magistri Militum at Rome became known as Duces Romae. 
Compare Pelag. II. Eg. iii.: “ vel unum mag. militum et unum ducem,” 
where, however, the term is probably used in a general sense. 
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HuItortUnate officers full on their knoea, if not <m their faeea, in 
Oriental adoration. Ho had t in* supremo t-ontrol of the ndmiuia- 
tration of Italy. Tho Vicars of th« Diocuaoa awl the (iovernor.s 
of the Provinces were reaponsiblo to him, awl wont npjKitntod 
or di»oharged at hi» recommendation. Ah supremo judicial 
authority, ho wan a final court of »j»jhui 1, ** judging everywhere 
n« sovereign representative of tho Sacred Majesty," and 
jsmmuwing tho peculiar privilege of pronouncing sentence, not 
from a written judgmont, hut by word of mouth. Aa aupretne 
financial authority, again, ho was charged with all mattora 
concerning tho collection and distribution of tho public rovouuc, 
the salaries of officials, and tho oommins&riat of tho troops. It 
ap{H!ara that he ovon possessed some kind of legislative function, 
lining empowered to issuu edicts and Ui terminate law-HttitH 
without appeal. In short, except in resjaict of military con- 
enrna, the authority of the Prefect of Italy wuh well-nigh 
unhouiuled. 

By the appointment of an K\arch, however, the Preloriati 
Prefect was relieved of many of his rcapou:uhilttic,i, lu t Jregory’s 
time he had loaf altogether hii legislative powers,* while his 
administrative functions, though not entirely nlndtshcd, were 
greatly curtailed < >n the other hand, he still remained the 
principal minister of finance in Italy,* 1 and his judicial powers 
were yet ronmdemhlo* He ranked next to the Kxareh,* and 
enjoyed the special title of " Kmtuent HsimuH," 8 togethur with the 
more general one of ** Kxcelleutissimus," 8 He lived in some 
state at tlassiii, near Uavenna, kept up a large staff of jwtty 
functionaries, jsmsesticd conHtilerahle influence in the disposal 
of places and preferments, and called the civil otfioiui* to 
account, as in the old days. Thus the Pretorian Prefect was 
still a personage of consideration, though his {tower was on the 
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the financial representatives of the Prefect may have been 
merely special officers employed to levy tribute. Nevertheless, 
it is not improbable that the Vicars still existed, though with 
shrunken dioceses and diminished functions. If so, the Northern 
Vicar would have his head-quarters at Genoa, while the Vicar 
of the City would continue to reside in Rome. Both would be 
now occupied chiefly, if not entirely, with matters of finance. 

The Governors of Provinces—the Praesides, or Correctores 
of the fourth century, or, as they were called in Justinian's 
epoch, the Iudices Provinciarum—had not quite died out in 
Italy in the last decade of the sixth century. We know from 
Gregory's letters that there still existed a Iudex of Campania, 
resident apparently at Naples. 1 A Iudex of Samnium is also 
mentioned, but this last, owing presumably to the incorporation 
of his province into the duchy of Benevento, had retired to 
Sicily, where he lived in such poverty that the Pope allowed 
him an annual pension of four solidi. 2 We hear also of Iudices 
at Ravenna. 3 But it seems that the civil administration of 
these provincial governors had passed away, and even their 
purely judicial functions must have been greatly limited through 
the extension of the jurisdiction of bishops and the growing 
practice of settling disputes by arbitration. Shorn of their 
dignities, the Iudices had become mere insignificant officials, 
and we find Gregory himself issuing his “ orders ” 4 to one of 
them in a tone of calm superiority which he would never have 
dared to assume towards any political personage of the least 
importance. By the beginning of the seventh century the old 
Governors of Provinces had completely disappeared, and after 
that the title Iudex is applied to officials only in a general 
sense. 

In the foregoing account I have dealt only with the heads 
of the old Italian civil service. The minor civil functionaries 
need not be discussed, for these were but administrative agents 
and continued to discharge their duties under the direction of 

1 Greg. Epjp. i. 66; iii. 1, 2,15. 

2 Ibid. ii. 38. 

3 Ibid . v. 19. Here, however, the term seems to be used in a general sense, 
as also in Epp.v. 39,40; vi. 61; viii. 2; ix. 104; x. 5. There was a Iudex (v. 38), 
or Praeses (ix. 195; xi. 12), in Sardinia; and Indices are also heard of jn Africa 
(i. 74 ; xi. 7). 

4 Ibid, iii. 1,2. 
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even with oecloHinittieul matters, though he hud not u.s yet the 
right of continuing the Bajad elections. His jhiwoh, indeed, 
over the lives and fortunes of the Italian subjects was limited 
only by three things—tho uncertain tenure of his alike, the 
liability to bo overlooked and chunked by extraordinary envoys 
sent from Constantinople, and tho right of appeal from the Exarch 
to the Emputor. Those, however, were but slight limitations to 
what was for practical purposes an absolute despotism. The 
Exarch was dignified by tint title of “ I’atrictan," ami not un- 
fmquently hold some important post in the I mistrial Household. 
He result'd at Havonna, where he imitated on a small scale tint 
elaborate ceremonial of the court at Constantinople. He was 
addressed by his subordinates iu the language of exaggerated 
compliment, and his approach was tho signal for < h iental prostra¬ 
tions, from which act of servility oven tins highest dignitaries were 
not exempt. When he made a state visit to any of the cities, the 
bishop and all the foremost citizens came out to escort him, and 
vied with one another in doing him honour. Endowed with such 
great powers and privileges, a eajmble and resolute Exarch might 
have pursued his ambition to almost any lengths, not without 
lasting oileds on the history of Italy. Curiously enough, how¬ 
ever, the early Exarchs were an inefficient set of men. With 
the exception of Nurses {who did not bear the title) and of 
Smaragdna, not one of them gave proof of real ability or dis¬ 
tinction. Surround™! by their cringing courtiers, these magni¬ 
ficent Byzantine satraps display™! to the world a sorry apuctucle 
of muddle ami mismanagement, and at the same time, by do 
doing, afforded the Bmjk'S a splendid opportunity of assiot- 
ing themselves iu the sphere of Italian jh dittos, lints the 
ineptitude of the Viceroys Wits the strength of the Church; 
and it was no idle claim that Cregorv put forward, when he 
Itoldty asserted that he wa« su|s<ri<«r in tank even to the all- 
powerful tlovernor. 1 

Next in ♦Ugnity Isduw the Ex unit came the Duces and 
Magistri Militum. Thota* two offices may ite here eonetdeml 
together, although it is not strictly correct to say that tho titles 
are ittterchangeablo. The Ihtx and the M agister Militum were 
IstUt of them military officers; hut while the former was a 
general who at the same time exercised civil administrative 

• Kyp. it, 
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whom also ho rendered his accounts, but lie tended moro and 
more to omauoijiato himself from the Kxnrdh's authority and to 
bocomo iudojiendont. 

lastly, ladow the lJunes and Magistri Militum rank the 
Tribuni ami Comites. These last titles apjumr to have boon prac¬ 
tically interchangeable. 1 Tho Tribuno or (‘<mnt was a military 
oillcor with civil jmwers, apjatinted by thu Exarch to utko charge 
**f a single town, and administer it as < lovernor.* On one 
extraordinary ix-eiision a Tribuno was sunt by tho I’ojhs to look 
after tho city of Naples. 4 Tho position and influence of these 
officers, howovor, in comparison with that of tho Dune* or 
Magistri Militum, was insignificant. 

1 will close this hriof account of tho jiolitieal organisation 
uf imperial Italy with a fuw remarks upon tho survival of tho 
Itomau Senate and of tho local Curiae. 

First, as to tho Itoiuan Senate. " Whatovwr in tho llowor 
of tho human raw, tho Senate ought to jkwisush it; and aa the 
citadel in tho crown of tho eity, so should your order lie 
tho ornament of alt other ranks,"* Tho senatorial ideal, 
thus expressed by Cassiodorus, can scarcely have survived in 
reality after the Outhic War, Tho Senators who escaped the 
Uothic. massacres and rouesombliu) in the ancient Homan 
Senate House, can have been but a poor remnant of a onew 
august body; and even of these few a considerable proportion 
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doubtless took advantage of Justinian’s permission to migrat 
to Constantinople, or to settle in Sicily and elsewhere. Never 
theless, a small body, reinforced possibly by new member 
of plebeian extraction, did reconstitute itself as the Senatu 
Eomanus, and was by Justinian assigned the function of si] 
perintending the weights and measures. Apparently th 
Senate still existed in 579, when certain Roman Senators wei 
sent on an embassy to Constantinople. 1 From this date, hov 
ever, till 757, when the word “senatus” reappears in doci 
ments, 2 history preserves a profound silence respecting tl 
ancient Curia. From 579 onwards the Senate appears to hav 
taken no part in any important event. It is not mentioned 8 
participating even in the Papal elections. During the negoiic 
tions between Gregory and Agilulf, in 599, not a word is sai 
of the concurrence or interference of the Senate. Among tl 
Papal envoys to Constantinople, Ravenna, Pavia, or oth< 
courts, among the plenipotentiaries appointed to settle affai 
of war or of peace, among the recipients of the charity < 
the Roman Church, among Pope Gregory’s personal adviser 
friends, or correspondents,—there does not appear the nan 
of a single member of the Roman Senate. The venerab 
assembly is absolutely ignored. Only in one extract from 6 
unknown chronicler (repeated by John the Deacon) it is stat< 
that when the images of the Emperor Phocas and his wi 
Leontia were brought to Rome, in 603, they were carried in 
the great hall of the Lateran, amid acclamations “ ab omni cle 
vel senatu.” 8 But this is, to say the least, a very dubioi 
piece of evidence to set against the significant silence of i 
historians. 

Had, then, the Senate ceased to exist ? This is at once ti 
simplest and most satisfactory way of accounting for the exti 
ordinary reticence of our authorities. Surely it is incredible th 
so venerable an institution, had it continued to subsist even 
the form of a mere civic corporation, should have been so coi 
pletely ignored. The theory of its extinction alone explai 
the reserve of the historians. At the same time, this thee 

1 See above, p. 122. 

2 Paul I. writes: “ Pippino Begi Franoorum et Patricio Bomanor 
omnis Senatus atque universa Populi generalitas ” (God. Carol. IS). 

3 Greg. Epp. xiii. 1. 
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is rendered the more probable by the positive statements of 
Agnellus of Eavenna and Gregory the Great. Of these, the 
former reports that after the coming of the Lombards the 
Eoman Senate gradually sank into decay 1 ; while Gregory, in 
one of his homilies exclaims, “ Where is the Senate ? Where 
are the People ? . . . All the glory of earthly dignity has ex¬ 
pired from the city. All her greatness has vanished. . . . 
Because there is no Senate, the People perished/' 2 This last 
is admittedly a rhetorical passage. But could Gregory have 
spoken thus had the Senate been still flourishing, though only 
as a municipal corporation ? And would not his words have 
more point if we imagine them applied to a venerable institu¬ 
tion, which, though possibly not even yet quite dead, was at 
least in articulo mortis , doomed to vanish utterly within the 
space of a few years ? This seems to be the most reasonable 
conclusion. The Senate received a death-blow during the 
Gothic War. It lingered on, however, for a time—certainly 
till 579—but about the year 590 it passed away for ever. 
The reappearance of the name in documents of the eighth 
century was probably nothing more than the revival of a 
classic form and title, associated with the glorious age of 
Eome, and adopted at a time when that city had shaken herself 
free from the yoke of Byzantine despotism. The old name of 
dignity was then applied to the Eoman aristocracy as a title of 
honour, but it had no real significance. The ancient society 
of the Conscript Fathers was dissolved, and was not recon¬ 
stituted. 

While the Eoman Senate thus became extinct, the muni¬ 
cipal constitutions of the Italian towns lasted on well into the 
seventh century. 8 The chains forged by Theodosius and Jus¬ 
tinian for the wealthy provincials were too strong to be broken 
even by such an event as the Lombard invasion. The unfortu¬ 
nate curiales, condemned by the Imperial Government to a 
service that was worse than slavery, were unable, even in the 

1 Agnellus Lib. Pont. Peel. Ravenn. 95: “ Deinde paulatim Bomanus 
defecit senatus, et post Bomanorum libertas cum triumpho sublata est.” 

* Horn, in Ezech. ii. 6, § 22. 

3 It is not certain that the “ ordo,” mentioned in the inscription of many 
of Gregory’s letters ( e.g. Epp. i. 56, 58, 78 ; ii. 5,12, 14 ; iii. 11, 14; v. 122 ; 
ix. 81, etc.), refers to the local curia. But in any case we have other evidence 
to prove that these curiae still existed. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


GREGORY THE ABBAT 

Some time after Ms return to Rome in 586, Gregory was elected 
Abbat of St. Andrew's Monastery. His predecessor, tbe 
Maximianus of the stormy voyage, doubtless resigned in Ms 
favour, feeling Mmself unfit to be the superior of one who in 
knowledge, practical ability, and personal sanctity was so far 
beyond him. 1 At all events, Gregory undertook the govern¬ 
ment of the community, and his rule, though popular, was 
characterized by extreme severity. An authentic anecdote illus¬ 
trates the conscientious strictness of the abbat, and at the same 
time gives us an insight into the beliefs entertained by Gregory 
and his contemporaries concerning the state of purgatory and 
the efficacy of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The story is as follows. 2 

1 That Gregory, shortly before his election to the pontificate, was abbat of 
his monastery, is clear from the narrative in Dial. iv. 55. The same is implied 
by the story in Joh. Diac. Vita i. 10. On the other hand, when Gregory was 
at Constantinople Maximianus was abbat (Joh. Diac. Vita i. 33), and Maxi¬ 
mianus apparently did not become bishop of Syracuse till 591 (AA. SS. y 9 
Jun.), for John reckons Maximianus among the friends with whom Gregory 
was intimate after he became Pope (Vita ii. 11), and it seems unlikely that 
Gregory would have appointed Peter the Subdeacon his Yicar in Sicily in 590 
(Greg. JSTpp. i. 1) if Maximianus had then been bishop of Syracuse, especially 
as he conferred the honour on Maximianus in October 591 (Egp. ii. 8). 
It seems probable, then, that Maximianus resigned in favour of Gregory, 
though, whether he did so immediately on the latter’s return to Rome, or at 
some later date, we cannot say for certain. John indeed remarks that 
Gregory was a monk under the rule of Maximianus (Vita i. 6), but John’s 
account of Gregory’s monastic life is confused, and Gregory himself mentions 
only Valentio as his abbat (Dial. iv. 21), and never hints that he was subject 
to Maximianus. This silence on the part of Gregory leads us to think that 
Maximianus resigned soon after Gregory’s return to Rome, though he may 
have continued in office for some months after that event, and so have given 
some colour of truth to John’s statement. 

2 Greg. Dial . iv. 55; cf. Joh. Diac. Vita i. 15, 16. The story of Justus is 
perhaps the original of the somewhat similar tale found in the Pratum 
Spmtmle of Moschus c. 192, quoted by Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 45. 
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but now it is well with mu, for to-day l received tin* com¬ 
munion.” (JopioauH run to Gregory in great joy, nml tub! him 
what ho had soon and hoard; ami when they compared datua 
they discovorod that tho vision occurred on tlm thirtieth day on 
which mass had laum said for tho rojHJso of tho dead man’s 
soul. "Thus," says Gregory, *' it was clearly evident that tho 
deceased was delivered from his punishment by means of tin* 
Having Oblation.” 

To those who do not bear in mind Gregory’s belief respecting 
future punishment, his conduct on this occasion may well appear 
savage and inhuman. But probably none of his contemporaries 
who heard tire story would have regarded it in this light For 
a monk to hoard up monoy was not merely a violation of a 
monastic regulation; it was a violation of a fundamental 
principle of monnatieism, and showed that the offender had 
never truly adopted the spirit of the life ho was supposed to 
load, ami was therefore deserving of condign punishment both 
in this world and the nest. The energetic measures taken 
by Gregory—so men would argue- awakened the remorse of 
tho culprit, and the sorrow of his dying hours saved him from 
a sorrow which would have lieen eternal.* Hence the remark¬ 
able comment on the story, attributed in the lEalmfum to Fitter, 
would probably have represented the opinion of most sixth- 
century churchmen: " This is indeed a wonderful and extremely 
pleasant tale!" 

Under Gregory’s rule tint Monastery of Ht. Andrew Iteeame 
renowned as a school of saints. Many men who afterward* 
Iswame distinguished were domiciled within its walls; among 
them Maxtmiiinns the future bishop of Syracuse and Fapal 
Vicar in Sicily, Marinianus who was made archbishop of 
Havenna, Sabinas who t**rume bishop of t Snllipoli, ami Augustus* 
the Apostle of Kngbiml. t»f the less imjtortant monks the 
names of two are preserved to ua by Gregory himself, who 

* Tt»> t***t titUMIUrltUry i>» C*»«*a*.t*»‘* .'.m'tuU toWttttlo i M*itl»<i U t.Hi'lt by 
himwit, *t»*<n taiMietiiiia <*« l-i bit t«r»ibreu (Ifam. 01 Hm h. 

it. W, $ lt»). " Havwru* tel train** »pv«*rltiar, »l t*ruri*tu soruro anirniu n t-ul|t» 
Ut*r»o**ttr . . . t) iormtiitt* ! Or«*i»t **t »ui*t . . . t Vlrr** » ai 

in* **l a«*» *>r#i j • «»<'H«i* intwriinntt# «*»«l rt test 

«e* *ir winrlw* farina* tratrum «l itimtsU .1 <,in<tir»vtl, Oi< ia 
¥ti{*«r« • li'tit.mlUm !»«««, a» *l<*l!tt<t*i*mlttt*n fr»trtli4* »»«• »otn utiMin jtitt* 
tixolrritl ««*•■ *t«« jurist** rfl*!ru»lu»." 
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relates some remarkable visions with which they were 
favoured. “ There was living with me in my monastery/' he 
writes in the Dialogues * “ a certain brother named Antonius, 
who daily with many tears longed for the joys of the heavenly 
fatherland. While he meditated upon the Holy Scriptures 
with the utmost earnestness and with strong fervour of desire, 
he sought to gain from them not words of knowledge, but tears 
of penitence, that his soul, roused and inflamed by their holy 
influence, might leave the things of earth and soar in contem¬ 
plation to the heavenly country. To him it was said in a vision 
of the night, ‘ Make ready and depart, for the Lord hath com¬ 
manded thee.' And when he answered that he had no means 
wherewith to make the journey, he heard at once the reply, 
‘If thou art thinking of thy sins, they are forgiven thee/ 
This he heard once, and while he still trembled with great awe, 
on another night he was again admonished in the same words. 
Then five days later he was attacked with fever and died, while 
all the brethren wept and prayed around him.” A similar 
story is related of a young monk named John, who, falling sick, 
beheld in a vision an old man come to him and touch him with 
a wand, saying, “ Eise up, for thou shalt not die of this sickness; 
but prepare thyself, for thou art not long for this world.” Though 
the physicians had given him up, John recovered, and for two 
years served God with great devotion. Then one day, after he 
had been assisting at the funeral of one of the brethren, he fancied 
that he heard his name called from the newly filled grave. Ten 
days afterwards he sickened of an ague and departed this life. 
The biographer John the Deacon has several stories of 
miraculous events which occurred in St. Andrew's—how a 
monk who had committed a theft was tormented by a demon 
until he confessed; how another, who meditated flight, was 
checked by a vision of an old man who set a black dog at him; 
how a third, who entertained a similar design, was vexed by a 
demon whenever he attempted to enter the oratory; how two 
monks, who escaped and hid in some crypts near the Flaminian 
Gate, were discovered by means of the horses of the pursuers, 
who could, not be induced to pass the spot. 2 But these events, 
however we explain them, did not take place during the period 
of Gregory's residence; for the same stories are related by 
1 Greg. Dial . iv. 47, 2 Joh. Diac. Vita i. 11-14. 
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Gregory himself when Pope, ami he gives them tin the authority 

of the abbat of the monastery, 1 

While Gregory occupied himself with matters of discipline 
and religious observance, lie did not neglect., or allow his monks 
to neglect, the study of sacred learning. Much of his own spare 
time was spent in meditating tin the Holy Scriptures, ami 
he endeavoured to educate his brethren in divine knowledge 
by delivering a series of informal lectures, in the course 
of which he expounded the greater portion of the Old Tttstft- 
ment, via, the Heptateuch, the Books of Kings, the Prophets, 
the Book of Proverbs, and the Hong of Solomon , 14 A diligent 
young student named Claudius took shorthand notes of these 
lectures, which he afterwart Is transcribed in full, with a view 
to publication. Gregory, however, finding that his words had 
been greatly misrepresented, rwjmtiied that all the copies 
should tie sent to him for correction® But if, us seems probable, 
he intended to revise amt publish them, ho never found time to 
execute his purpose. The extant Gomxmmtnries on the First 
Book of Kings and on the Hong of Solomon can scarcely lie by 
his hand. The former, lit any rate, probably lailongs to a much 
Inter date, though it is just possible that the hitter was humid 
on the notes of < Iregory's lectures taken by Claudius. 4 

1 Or*#, *1, M. 
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One important literary undertaking, however, Gregory com¬ 
pleted at this time. This was the editing of the lectures on the 
Book of Job, which he had delivered in Constantinople. In 
the dedication, addressed to his friend Leander of Seville, 
Gregory gives an interesting account of the origin and com¬ 
position of the book. “When I was in Constantinople , 1 ” he 
writes, 1 “ it seemed good to the brethren and to yon, my friend, 
to urge me to explain the Book of the blessed Job, and to 
lay open the deep mysteries it contains, so far as the Truth 
should inspire me with the power of doing so. And you laid 
this additional charge upon me, that I should not only unravel 
the words of the history in their allegorical sense, but that I 
should also turn the allegorical sense into a moral exercise, and 
(what was still harder) crown the several meanings with testi¬ 
monies, and when those testimonies were difficult to understand, 
that I should disentangle them also by an additional explanation. 
At first I despaired, owing to the difficulty of the work. But 
then I raised my hopes to Him who made the tongues of them that 
cannot speak eloquent , and who hath marked the undistinguish- 
able brute brayings of an ass with the intelligible measures of 
human speech. So I took courage, and though the life of those 
to whom I was compelled to give my interpretation was far 
beyond me, yet I thought it no harm that the leaden pipe 
should supply streams of water for the service of men. Where¬ 
upon without delay I delivered the former parts of the book in 
the presence of the brethren assembled to hear me, and in the 
latter part, finding that I had time then at my disposal, I used 
dictation. Finally, when I had more time, I corrected and 
arranged in books all that had been taken down as I delivered 
it in lecture, adding much, omitting a little and leaving some 
as it was. For when I was giving the second part by dictation 
I at the same time carefully considered the style of the first 
part, harmonizing the two styles into a consistent whole. I 
must admit, however, that I have left the third portion of the 
work for the most part as I delivered it by word of mouth* 

convincing evidence. The case of the Exposition of the Song of Solomon It 
more doubtful, and it is not impossible that this was indeed the composition 
of Olaudius based on notes of Gregory’s lectures. At any rate, the work Is 
mentioned by Ildefonsus, and cited by Paterius, and it was probably published* 
if not during Gregory’s lifetime, at least soon after his death. 

1 Greg. Epp. v. 53a. 
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because the brethren, by drawing away my attention to other 
things, prevented my correcting it with any degree of exactness.” 
ItcsjHJcting tho method of his exjKmtion, Gregory further writes: 
“ You must know that there are some parts which we explain 
historically, others we search out by allegory, investigating the 
symbolical meaning, in others wo open out only moral lessons, 
allegorically convoyed, while there are some few which wo 
discuss with special care in all these ways together, exploring 
them by a threefold method. 1 For first wo lay the foundations 
in history; then, by pursuing a symbolical sense, wo eroot an 
intellectual edifice to be a stronghold of faith; and lastly, by 
the grace of moral instruction, we as it wore paint tho fabric 
with fair colours. . . . For the Word of (led both exercises the 
understanding of tho wise by its doejHir mysteries, ami also by 
its sujstrfieial lessons nurses the simple-minded. It presents 
openly that wherewith the little ones may be fed ; it keeps 
in secret that whereby men of loftier range may be rapt in 
admiration. It is, as it were, a kind of river both shallow and 
deep, in which the lamb may find a footing and the elephant 
float at large.” Gregory concludes his dedicatory epistle with 
an »I«dogy for the style. He pleads that the book was composed 
when he was labouring under illness. “ For many a long year 
I have Itoeu afflicted with frequent pains in the Imwels, and the 
powers of tny stomach are *0 broken that I am always in bad 
health. 1 also suffer from a constant succession of slow fevers," 
These lsslily ailments have affected to some extent his iu- 
telleotual jsiwew. *' For what is the body but the organ of the 
mind 1 However proficient a musician may be, he cannot 
extract melody from nit instnunent which is out of order. 
Only grating sounds proceed from a cracked pipe," Not that 
Ur»*gury troubled himself alsmt an ornate and isdished style. 
He writes; "1 beg that in going through this work you will 
not look for the foliage of eloquence, for by the Sacred < tnicles 
commentator* are expressly debarred from the vanity of empty 
wordiness, in that it is forbidden to plant a grove in the temple 
of Hod. And w« all know that when a rank crop shows stalk* 
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a symtsd of hidden truth, that is so inexpressibly wearisome. 
At the commencement, jmrhaps, we are interested in the author's 
ingenuity of interpretation, as, for example, when ho informs 
us that Job’s seven sons typify the twelve apostles, because 7 
expresses the perfection of spiritual gifts, and is obtained by 
adding 3 to 4, which numbers when multiplied make 12; or 
when wo hoar that the three daughters represent the weaker 
multitudes of the faithful who ludiova in the Trinity, or the 
three orders of the Church (the clergy, tin? continent, and the 
married); or when wo read that seven thousand sheep typify 
the Jews who have been led from the law to the {matures of 
Craco. But when this system is consistently applied through 
thirty-live l>ookH, it soon lwcomos intolerable. Hence from the 
eighth century onwards many attempts have been made to edit 
the Mtmth in the form of Comjsmdia or Kpitomcs, which should 
preservo the most vuluablo portions of the Commentary in a 
handy and readable form. The most relebrutod of these 
epitomes was compiled by Odo of ('tuny. Such compilations, 
however, have invariably been found more or less unsatisfactory. 

But whatever opinion modern students may form of Cregury’s 
masterpiece, them cannot be the slightest question of its great 
popularity from tlregory’s time onwards through the Middle 
Ages, 1 Ho soon ns it was published it, was received with im¬ 
mense enthusiasm. The archbishop of Biivenun, Marininnus, 
ordered that jairtionn of it shoutd bo publicly rend at Vigils- 
a prsKiiM«ling of which (iregory disapproved. " f am not pleased 
to hear it,” he wrote a ; *' for the lunik ia not a popular one, and 
with an uninstrueted audience is likely to do more harm than 
guest. Tell Marininnus to have read instead the Commentaries 
on the Bsalms, which are Ismt adapted for moulding the minds 
of suentar persons to good habits, t do not wish that in my 
lifetime anything t may happen to have conqsjsed should 
become gonemliy known," After t iregory’* death, however, 
thi* practice was resumed. The Mayan Murat in became a 
favourite text-lsmk of Christian d«s:lrine. Mmiuwsripts were 
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according to the usage of the country, were either killed or sold 
into slavery. Thus it chanced that some time between the 
years 586 and 588, some English boys, subjects of Aella—three 
in number, according to the Canterbury tradition—were publicly 
offered for sale by some Jew merchant in the market-place at 
Rome. 1 It happened that on that day Abbat Gregory, with 
a few of his monks, was passing through the Eorum, and was 
struck with admiration on beholding the white skin and golden 
hair of the handsome slaves. He stopped and asked the slave- 
dealer whence they came. The Jew replied that they had been 
brought from Britain, where all the people had fair complexions 
like them. On further interrogation he added that they were 
pagans. Gregory sighed deeply and exclaimed, “Alas! alas! 
that beings with such bright faces should be slaves of the prince 
of darkness! that with outward form so lovely the mind should 
be sick and void of inward grace! ” Then followed the famous 
dialogue. “What is the name of their nation ?” “Angles.” 
“ Good,” quoth the abbat, “ they have the faces of angels, and 
should be co-heirs with the angels in heaven. Erom what 
province do they come ? ” “ From Deira.” “ Deira! Yea, verily; 
they shall be saved from God’s ire, and called to the mercy of 
Christ. How call you the king of that country ? ” “ Aella.” 

“ Then must Alleluia be sung in Aella’s land.” 

The punning 2 3 * * * abbat returned to his monastery. But the 
affair did not end in mere word-play. The bright faces of the 
English lads haunted him, and at length he formed the reso¬ 
lution of leading a mission himself into their distant unknown 
country. 8 He went, therefore, to Pelagius, and earnestly 

1 Baeda is the first to call them slaves; the S. Gallen Life does not so 
represent them: “ Est narratio . . . Romamvenisse quidam de nostra natione 
forma et crinibns candidate albis. Qnos cum audisset venisse, iam dilexit 
vidisse . . . Quos quidam pulchros fuisse pueros dicunt, quidam vero crispos 
iuvenes et decor os ” (c. 9). According to this account, Gregory addressed the 
Angles directly. 

2 For similar punning on names, compare Baeda H. E. ii. 15 (Felix); iii. 2 
(Hefenfeth); Hist Abb. § 1, p. 364 (Benedict); Columbanus Epp. 1, 5 (Leo. 
Vigilius); Adamnan. Vita Columbae ii. 39 (Libranus); Paul. Diac. Vita 
Greg. 1; Job. Diac. Vita i. 2 (Gregorius). 

3 Very little seems to have been known of Britain. See the notice in 

Procopius Bell. Goth. iv. 20, and the curious fable there recounted of the 

souls of the dead, which Gallic fishermen were in the habit of transporting 

to Britain by night in the space of a single hour. 
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During these years Gregory was occupied with many things 
besides the care of his monastery. He was the right-hand man 
of Pope Pelagius, who had frequent occasion to consult hi™ on 
ecclesiastical matters. 1 He seems also to have served his master 
in the capacity of secretary, just as Jerome and Prosper served 
respectively Damasus and Leo. At any rate, we have Paul’s 
authority 2 for stating that he was the writer of an important 
letter sent in Pelagius’s name to the Istrian schismatics; and 
it seems fairly certain that, in this controversy at any rate, 
Gregory took a considerable share. 

This Schism of the Three Chapters had been for some years 
a source of trouble to the Eoman Church, and it continued to 
be a thorn in the side of the Papacy during the greater part 
of Gregory’s own pontificate. Its origin is somewhat obscure, 
but if we may believe Liberatus, it was a development of an 
Origenistic dispute, complicated by the personal jealousies of 
rival churchmen. 3 Its formal commencement, however, was 
with an edict published by Justinian in 543 or 544, which, in the 
last three sections or chapters, condemned the person and writings 
of Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia, the writings of Theodoret, 
bishop of Cyrrhus, “ which he published in defence of the 
heretic Nestorius against the holy faith and the first holy 
synod of Ephesus and St. Cyril and his twelve chapters,” and 
lastly “ the impious letter which Ibas is alleged to have written 
to Maris, the Persian heretic.” 4 This edict, intended to con¬ 
ciliate the Monophysites by anathematizing those who seemed 
tainted with Nestorian opinions, greatly scandalized the ortho¬ 
dox. Eor although the opinions of Theodore were notoriously 
erroneous, and although the writings of Theodoret and Ibas 
unquestionably bore a Hestorian complexion, yet the Fathers of 
Chalcedon had restored Theodoret to his see without exacting 

1 In Greg. Eg. iii. 66, the Bishop of Bavenna writes to Gregory : “ Sedem 
apostolioam, quam antea moribus nnnc etiam honore debito gubernatis.” 

2 Paul. Diac. H. L. iii. 20. 

3 Liberatus Brevicur. 23, 24. L. concludes thus: “ Illud liquere omnibus 
credo, per Pelagium diaoonum et Theodorum Gaesareae Gappadociae epis- 
copum, hoc scandalum in ecclesiam fuisse ingressum. Quod etiam publice 
ipse Theodoras clamitavit, se et Pelagium vivos incendendos, per quos hoc 
scandalum introivit in mundum.” 

4 This edict has been lost, but its contents must have been substantially 
the same as those of the lustimani Confessio (Migne P. L. Ixix. p. 226, sgq.). 
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Placidia, at which the assembled bishops protested against the 
Emperor’s action, condemned the edict and all who received 
it, and ordered its removal from all churches and public places 
where it might be posted. Immediately afterwards Yigilius 
deposed Theodore Ascidas, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
for venturing to celebrate mass in a church where the edict 
was exhibited, and temporarily excommunicated the Patriarch 
Mennas and certain other bishops, because they countenanced 
Theodore and imitated his contumacy. 1 These sentences, how¬ 
ever, were not published for the present, but were .held in 
reserve. After this, Yigilius, feeling that he had offended the 
. Emperor beyond hope of pardon, fled for asylum to the 
JBasilica of St. Peter. Nor had he miscalculated the extent of 
Justinian’s resentment. In a short time the Praetor arrived at 
•• the church with orders to arrest him; but Yigilius, who was a 
..corpulent man, refused to leave, and wound his arms tightly 
ground a pillar of the altar. Then ensued a disgraceful scene, 
lie soldiers entered the church with drawn swords, and those 
tohose business it was to make the arrest endeavoured to drag 
. away the suppliant by brute force. Some seized his hair and 
beard, others pulled at his legs. Vigilius, in an agony of fear, 

. cluing desperately to the pillar, which broke in the struggle, and 
, the heavy altar would have fallen and crushed him had not some 
•^rgy run forward and held it up. Finally the Pope’s pertinacity 
• triumphed, and the Praetor retired to get further instructions. 2 
-;. V: Justinian now sent to Vigilius a deputation of nobles, who 
•' were commissioned to assure him of his personal safety if he 
would quit the basilica, but who threatened to drag him away 
by violence in case he refused. The humiliated Pontiff thought 
it best to accept the terms offered. After exacting from the 
envoys a solemn oath both by word of mouth and in writing 
. that no evil should befall him, he left his sanctuary and took 
up his residence in the Palace of Placidia. Very soon, however, 
he again had reason to tremble for his safety. The palace was 

1 Fragmentum damnatioms Theodori (Migne, lxix. pp. 60-62). 

2 Vigilii Encyclica (Migne, lxix. p. 55); Ep. Legatis Francorum (Migne, 
lxix. p. 117); Theophanes A, M. 6039. The author of the Vita Vigilii seems 
to have heard vague rumours of this story (he knows, at least, of personal 
insults offered to Yigilius, and of the breaking of the altar-column), hut his 
narrative is exceedingly confused, and he imagined that the whole dispute was 
about the restoration of the Patriarch Anthimus. 
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filled with men-at-arms, sentries were placed at all the doors, 
and the shouts of soldiers patrolling the passages terrified the 
Pope even in his bed-chamber. Again and again he reminded 
the ambassadors of their safe conduct, and bound them by fresh 
oaths of protection, but in spite of the fair assurances he 
received, his situation grew daily more alar min g. The Pope 
was in deadly terror of assassination, and at last his fears 
became so intolerable that he determined to flee once more 
into asylum. On the 23rd of December, 551, he managed to 
squeeze his great body through a little hole in the palace wall, 
and, under cover of darkness, got safe away to the sacred and 
inviolable sanctuary of St. Euphemia in Chalcedon. 1 

Here Yigilius was in comparative safety. Even Justinii 
dared not offer violence in that celebrated shrine. About 
month later, however, on the 28th of January, he sent again ti 
former envoys, to persuade the Pope to accept a safe conduct 
leave the building. But Vigilius repelled their overtures, sa; 

“ I have fled to this basilica for no pecuniary or private reasq 
but only to end a scandal to the Church, which for our sins 
known to the whole world. If, therefore, that peace which 
Most Eeligious Emperor in his uncle’s time granted to the Chur 
be now restored, I need no oaths, but will come forth at 0 ; 

If it be not, I still require no oaths, for I am determined ne* 
to leave this basilica unless the scandal be cut off from Goi 
Church.” He reminded the ambassadors of what had b< 
done by the synod in the Palace of Placidia at the time of 
publication of the edict of 551, and he hinted that if 
violence was offered to himself, the sentences passed on Theod^#^ 
and the rest would at once be made public. Finally he sen|^^ 
message to the Emperor, warning him not to communicate w^^ 
the persons under the ban. The ambassadors then departed.^feS 

Three days afterwards Peter the Keferendarius carried 
Vigilius an unsigned letter, “ so full of outrageous falsehoods 
and insults ” that the Pope refused to believe the messenger’s 
assurance that it came from Justinian himself. He replied to 
it, however, in an “ Encyclica ” addressed to the whole Church, 
in which he professed to give a simple and straightforward 
account of the controversy, and of the events which induced 
him to take refuge in the Church of St. Euphemia. 

1 VigiUi EncycUca. 2 Ibid. 
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and banished to Proconnessus, a dreary rock near 
eQ tern end of the Sea of Marmora; and here the unfortu- 
\ ^ >0 pe, abandoned by all his friends, fell a prey to the 

of despair. He heard alarming rumours that they were 
to elect a new bishop in Eome, and that his own 
"^as to be struck out of the diptychs. His friends, one 
seemed to have deserted him, and his physical health 
offered by the painful disease of the stone. After six 
fc tlxs of extreme misery he felt that he could suffer thus no 
On the 8th of December, 553, he sent a letter of sub- 
to the Patriarch Eutychius. Hitherto, he wrote, he 
l^Q<erx deluded by the devil's arts, but now “ Christ our God, 

1 tlb tlie True Light which the darkness comprehendeth not, 
^Braoyed all confusion from our mind, and recalled the 
“world and the Church to peace.” He had gone more 
’fully than before into the question of the Three Chapters, and 
Ose study of the Fathers had convinced him that his former 
1 Sorts were mistaken. He was therefore ready to retract 
opinions, following the example of Augustine, who was not 
anaed to recant his errors. He now condemned Theodore and 
writings, the writings of Theodoret and Ibas, together with 
mtolx persons as should hereafter venture to defend them, 
k I to pronounced his own previous definitions in favour of 
It ere tics to be null and void, and the decrees of the Fifth 
torctl Council to be true and binding. 1 This informal sub- 
tBioxx “was followed by another document—the third and last 
amta.tion of Vigilius. In this last “ Constitutum ” the vacil- 
•TXfjf IP ope retracted his previous pronouncements, confirmed 
cloorees of the Fifth General Council, and finally condemned 
: l Il?lxree Chapters. 2 In reward for his complacence he was 
ailed to Constantinople, and after a while permitted to leave for 
ly* He died, however, at Syracuse, on the 7th of June, 555. 

XT rtf ortunately, the submission of Yigilius did not end the 
pute. The bishops of the West still hesitated to accept the 
jrees of the Fifth General Council. Even in Italy itself, in the 
winces of Tuscany, Liguria, Yenetia, and Istria, there was much 
affection. The Archbishop of Milan and the Patriarch of 
xxiloia, openly withdrew from communion with the Eoman See. 

3 JEjp. DecretaUs VigiUi (Migne, lxix. p. 121, sgg.). 

2 VigiUi Constitutum (Migne, p. 67, sggj 
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Pope Pelagius the First, as we have elsewhere noticed, made a 
strenuous effort to restore the broken unity. He wrote a joint 
letter to seven bishops of Tuscany, reproving them for their dis¬ 
loyalty to the See of St. Peter, and quoting Augustine's dictum 
that “ Such as are out of communion with the bishops of the 
Apostolical Sees are in a state of schism." He emphatically 
asserted his personal adherence to the decrees of the Four 
General Councils and to the Tome of Leo; and, without direct 
allusion to the Fifth Council, he urged his correspondents to 
return into unity with the Koman Church, and invited them, if 
they still had scruples, to come to Eome and satisfy themselves 
as to his orthodoxy in a personal interview. 1 A similar letter 
was published, addressed “ to the whole People of God," 2 and a 
third and more explicit statement was sent to Childebert, king 
of the Franks. 3 Nor did Pelagius disdain to call in the help 
of the secular arm. He wrote in pressing terms to Parses, 4 
maintaining the lawfulness of coercing schismatics, and praying 
him to employ force to bring the recalcitrant bishops to 
obedience. But there is no evidence that the Patrician made 
any attempt to act upon the Pope's exhortation. 

In Northern Italy the Lombard invasion did more than the 
letters of Pelagius to abate the schism. The conquered part 
of the country passed, to a great extent, beyond the sphere of 
Papal influence, while in the unconquered part a common 
hatred of the Arian invaders drew the Catholic clergy together. 
Thus in Tuscany and Liguria, though there was still some 
smouldering discontent, yet the bitterness of the schism died 
away. In the peninsula of Istria, however, which, together 
with the coast-line of Yenetia, was still reckoned an Imperial 
province, the feud continued. For a time, indeed, it slumbered. 
Paulinus, the Patriarch of Aquileia, on the coming of the 
Lombards, removed to the island of Grado, at the mouth of the 
Isonzo, where he died about 570. His successor, Probinus, 
occupied the see only for some months. Elias, who followed 
him, may possibly have begun by courting the friendship of 
the Bishop of Borne. At any rate, there is some documentary 
evidence (though its authenticity is open to suspicion) that in 
579 Pelagius the Second gave his sanction to the transference 

1 Pelag. I. JSjop, v, (Migne P. L. lxix. p. S98). 

2 Ibid, vi, a md. ix., xv. 4 Ibid. ii. 
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of tin* mr!roj*oli,» *4* tin* imv from Aquilrm to < »r;i«lo* now 
t*alh‘4 M NVu A*{uth u'* ; ,imt thi \ hr urnth! **i*ii;iinly not htivu 
tloftr h;ol ihv Kituuivh numt.iinr4 to fStr full imvimin 1 im hu 
formrr uniiut^nfy, 

A turn* t rvi.ti imii nl liiMlilifir/i, hmvrv t*r ”V«vt*n granting 
that it ot-rurmt 4i4 ii«*t /utr4y tlm t\t§«o, Hr \%m tlriormimal* 
if {H^‘iihh% to n*4urr f hr fariaim In rumplrtr mthmiiumm, unit 
In wrr^t !r«»m thmt n fnnuiil rmnlriiiiiiiiitiii of tins Tliiw 
ilwjitrr^ Arr**r4utgly'- |*rohul4y in -IVlugmit tiiitiri»««cl 
nil rttrffril IrltnA ;ynfh* tiit4 |**nm*t#ivr in torn** to Klltl« Illili 
tbr bbhojrt of t nm, rtilmititu? thorn not to r*vwr IhtimHtslvtm 
mi? hmgrr ihmi thr iiiiily ##f ihr Holy (liurrh. Hut n wort! 
mm Mid ubati fh#* Fifth t ‘mmril, thr mil nutnr of tint 4i«jmlo; 
lilit tlm lYtfir }#rotr.fi|**tl 111 i-ilriiiiii milt r;i}iliril It4it|fttl4|ftj hi# 
rotfijilrtr inllirrolis'o In tbr tSrrtiw of tliii Four ( ooirml Countultt 
ami tlm TiUiir nf im\ Hint ih* ti nrglinl thnl* tin tltr iirliiiiiimtiml 
tiinliitjM lot A in* ifunn to 4nihl tlir bftmify or jmrit> *4" hb 
faith, limy urtu houml !*» u I us ii t*i !hr homm uf ihr flnttvh* 
kfnmsug ftnf llnMi* i%lin mm* *a \% t»*4 from fin* j»rucr unit unity 
ut ttiit t ItitfyJi wrrr '<*>turA from rttrbf Ittuuott Thry worn 
ronmiArA that fh«* rufhof Ivtu run tmvm U* uhakru or rbimgwl 
If thry 'till! oiifri!a*m*4 Hit) Aoubta tpt to tho I*o|*mt vmil virwa, 
Mmy almuM o»mt 1 4 fhWr fiwiilw to llotur, nti4 thorn* who 
mum wmiM ho ir*-mr4 u*th kmdm*m utnl ftortfititial in rotusn 
mhnttnrr thry J*kr4 

Ktiai ttiit} tin* l«iri4« h4ili«|ri fiinil hurl iimlliw 
nor ih*t« nr**, Th»y’ rnj4m4 nmioty with u ihimut itutiiiiliiin uf 
llirtr jio’himn ttn4 a ^harj» ttttark **n llio Fii|ii4 juitiry nyj^viing 
tim Thiw 1 1 « 4 |i|r$\ vj till |*» hint ut an iittiilttuttifi 

iln* ISijtr hiniiioSf, liutifitlnitiimltiiif 

vm w aium t 4t4 not h>*tr J4 h tmujirr, tn h i*»uomt wriftou 

in tlm iiiiin* mil} *iir*iin 10 Urn thrtimr, tm 4writ :tltll morn 
itpilitfly mi tho rub of irhrrni, rr|4irtt In ammMtf tlidr 
tioil« # ’Irfit tliOKl ihr irronb of lilt! botllirlhl nijttrd 

from t!m urrhi^n i*f llm H<mmn hii 4 $uitroiit4 ,, il thorn not to 
titetir Hiiy Intuit 1 tl*r thu^yr of wjtiinitioii from Itni I'nivmul 
Clnirrli on 44 ’rotiM of 4u|iiiir’i of mt li trilling itiijinrtiiiiri?, hut 
to nrml imtrmiinl m tlrjutiiri t»* Uom*% or* if thry 

frainl thr h«wlU %n>\ of ‘iiirli it jonrimy* to Ibvrmm, 

1 AYf 1 * ill. fit, f !M< Afipiutif lit t'Jf 
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whither ho ofloral to send roprosontiitivos of Ids own to tmm 
them. 

This second lot! or had no hot tor effort tlmu tho former 
The lstrian bishops refused to moot Fehigius either at Homo u; 
at Ravtmna. They clung obstinately to their position time tin 
condemnation of the Tliroo. Chapters was u condemnation of tin 
Council of Chulmlon, ami this deliberate opinion they lab 
boforo tho Hope, with setitvely any attempt, ho he complains 
either to justify limit own viow m to moot Ills arguments 
Meanwhile Uregory tin* Apoerimarius linil ref timed from Con 
atantinople, and to him IVhtgttts now entrusted tho fiirtlin 
combust of tho dispuio. Tim stern detrain, with Ids immens* 
veneration for tho Homan See and Ids detestation of srhistn 
atrongtlumtul by his olwurvation of errleamaticnl eouditioua u 
tho East, was not disposed t« trout leniently wlnit be rngardta 
m nothing less tliitn sinful contumacy. Tho fuito of tho *' verj 
useful letter 1 * which ho eiitttjKfsttd and iont in tho intuip o 
Polttgius to tlrn lstrian bishops, 1 is very different from that oj 
this two former epistles, An miltkmm had been found in 
effectual, Ctrogory endeavoured to bring Hits opjatimuts to n 
better disposition by severity. He stonily upbraided them fin 
their self-opinionated obstinacy, and then proceeded to deal nl 
considerable length with t!m old argument*.* 

The main object of the trout iso is to show that the rottdc!nna< 
tion of tin* Three (Imp!ora in no wav impugned tie* atitimrit) 
of Leo or of the Conned cd'Chalcedon. First, in the ease of Ln< 
thin is proved by si aerie i of extorts from the letter * of that Hope 
which show that ho only confirmed by hk utitWity the de.*t 
of tin! Council on point * of doctrine. Ktrryihttu’ rU* # oven il 
approved by hi \ reprewtitatitc* it t!ie might Hm*rdtn;; 

to I410 himself) still be culled in question at a futtuc tiling ami 
indeed he hud urtnully annulled h*w oral den *♦»*'* frCrrisiig f* 
private or personal matters, fly doing tin k ho raUiKted tin 
authority of the Cimneil to the definition *>f the Faith : b 
that alone the assent of tlm AptuMr See wits pledg'd* flul 
Cifttgitry went on in argue, tin? rue of Theodord ami tkt 

1 Ptitil Ilka, Hnl, /./ir*a ill %\, U * 1*0r lira*, %}mn ti« kul 
tVijwg Cln^iirf vpiiI » rnji) 14 lira Imki m ik* mUnmU ,*** A 

m|HP 4 lit§c tlwiu !*♦ * wn 44 rr rArrfutl) tl t mul< ?ra e U# 4 ; j ^ 44, 4 #3 

* tlrrn, Rpp, A|^»iulu W, flf, 
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received into communion by the Council, clearly belonged to the 
category of private and personal concerns; and such matters, 
according to Leo himself, might at any time be reconsidered. 
With reference to this argument, we may observe that Leo’s 
limitation of his assent to the decrees on doctrine was made in 
view of the canon in honour of the see of Constantinople. 
Gregory’s attempt to apply this reservation to the case in hand 
is a piece of somewhat doubtful casuistry. 

Secondly, Gregory tried to show that the condemnation 
of the Three Chapters was in strict accordance with the 
Definition of Faith promulgated by the Council of Chalcedon. 
If that Council had really approved all the writings of Theo- 
doret and Ibas, and consequently of Theodore, with whom 
the two others were in agreement, it would have set itself in 
opposition to the Council of Ephesus. But the Fathers of 
Chalcedon and the schismatical bishops themselves accepted 
the Council of Ephesus, and therefore implicitly condemned 
all that was in opposition to it. Moreover, the Fifth Council 
did not condemn all Theodoret’s writings, but only such as 
were tainted with Nestorianism and directed against Cyril; 
and these Theodoret himself had implicitly condemned when 
he anathematized Nestorius. 

The argument that it is wrong to condemn the person of a 
dead man (Theodore) who had died in the communion of the 
Church, is met by quotations from Augustine and from the acts 
of the First Council of Ephesus. The unwillingness of Vigilius 
to condemn the Three Chapters, and the ill treatment he suffered 
before consenting to it, are skilfully urged as proofs of his earnest¬ 
ness and sincerity. Vigilius and the Western bishops, from their 
ignorance of Greek, were at first unacquainted with the errors 
contained in the suspected writings, and they would condemn 
nothing till they were really convinced that it ought to be 
condemned. Their very hesitation was, therefore, a reason for 
accepting more readily their ultimate decision. The Latin 
bishops never varied in their adherence to the right faith; the 
only point on which for a time they were doubtful was whether 
certain writings of Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas were in opposi¬ 
tion to that faith or not. There was, consequently, on their part 
a change of language, but never of principle—a change with 
regard to persons, but never with regard to doctrines. Hence 
vol. 1 . P 
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there was no reason at all for bringing a charge of inconsis¬ 
tency against that Holy See, which the whole Church humbly 
venerated in the person of St. Peter, its founder. 

It would have been difficult to draw up a more skilful 
defence of Koman orthodoxy, or a clearer statement, of the 
arguments for reunion. To impartial people, no doubt, it might 
have seemed clear that no one who sincerely adopted the 
Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, could with any show of 
reason defend all the writings of Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas. 
At the same time, such persons might easily have been con¬ 
vinced that the question in dispute was far too petty to fight 
about when the unity of the Church was at stake. But in the 
case of the Istrian bishops, a feeling of personal bitterness 
hindered a settlement. Gregory's arguments made no impres¬ 
sion. The bishops continued staunch in their belief that Pope 
Vigilius and the Emperor Justinian had alike behaved badly, 
that the decrees of the Fifth Council were intended to impair 
the authority of the Fourth, and that the Latin bishops were 
only induced to give their assent to them by violence. Hence 
the schism continued. 

The argument of violence which had formerly proved so suc¬ 
cessful in the case of Vigilius was nowin turn resorted to by the 
champions of orthodoxy. About 588 the Exarch Smaragdus 
sailed to Grado, seized Severus (who had succeeded Elias as 
patriarch) and three other bishops, John of Parenzo, Severus 
of Trieste, and Vindemius of Cissa, and carried them off to 
Eavenna. After being detained there for a year, exposed 
the while to every kind of insult and ill treatment, they 
were at last induced to communicate with John, bishop of 
Ravenna, who acknowledged the authority of the Fifth Council 
and was in communion with the Pope. They were then per¬ 
mitted to return home; but when they arrived they found that 
neither the people nor the other bishops of the province would 
hold communion with them. After a short interval, however, 
a synod was held at Marano, and there the Patriarch publicly 
confessed that he had done wrong in communicating with the 
bishop of Eavenna. Perhaps he did this the more readily since 
his persecutor, Smaragdus, had become insane and been removed 
from his government. At any rate, after his confession, Severus 
was restored to communion, and became once more the leader 
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(lues inguinaria), which during the last fifty years had been 
devastating Europe at intervals, now broke out in Italy with ex¬ 
ceptional fury. This dreadful scourge appears to have originated 
in Egypt, to have passed thence eastwards over Syria and Persia, 
and so to have entered Europe, spreading from the coast-line 
inland. It was remarkable alike for the rapidity of its working, 
the great mortality it produced, and the utter inability of the 
physicians to cope with it. Its main characteristics are known to 
us from the classical descriptions of Thucydides, Procopius, and 
Boccaccio, 1 from which it appears to have combined “ the features 
of several modern diseases in one,” having, for instance, “ symp¬ 
toms in common with typhus fever and with the more malignant 
forms of measles and small-pox.” Gibbon's account of the 
malady, based on that of Procopius, is worth repeating. The 
majority of the sufferers, he says, 2 “ in their beds, in the streets, 
in their usual occupations, were surprised by a slight fever; so 
slight, indeed, that neither the pulse nor the colour of the 
patient gave any signs of the approaching danger. The same, 
the next, or the succeeding day, it was declared by the swelling 
of the glands, particularly those of the groin, of the arm-pits, 
and under the ear; and when these buboes or tumours were 
opened, they were found to contain a coal, or black substance, 
of the size of a lentil. If they came to a just swelling and 
suppuration, the patient was saved by this kind and natural 
discharge of the morbid humour. But if they continued hard 
and dry, a mortification quickly ensued, and the fifth day was 
commonly the term of his life. The fever was often accompanied 
with lethargy or delirium; the bodies of the sick were covered 
with black pustules or carbuncles, the symptoms of immediate 
death; and in constitutions too feeble to produce an erup¬ 
tion, the vomiting of blood was followed by a mortification of 
the bowels. To pregnant women the plague was generally 
mortal; yet one infant was drawn alive from his dead mother, 
and three mothers survived the loss of their infected foetuses. 
Youth was the most perilous season, and the female sex was 
less susceptible than the male ; but every rank and profession 
were attacked with indiscriminate rage, and many of those who 

1 See the references in Jowett’s Thucydides ii. pp. 148-155; add also 
Agathias Hist, v. 10. 

2 Gibbon Decline and Fall c. 43. 
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Among fins moil tWitruitiig (mlmm uf tin* ntithicly won* 
tlia vNiift-4 mill li4illin*iiiiiti«itw whu*h tin* fron/Wt 

imagination uf tlm ^ttlWuru , 1 Mim Iktirttul tlini tlmy mxv 
gliiwtjy ?t|ii*rtroj§ Mtalkiug through fin* Htrmitrf tifttl striking with 
limit liiiint 1 ! ltto?to mini worn tiuiiftittul to ilio. tiMhlhiumblo 
m&rkii upon tlm Imumt* or Um rlnllttw til tint dftottttul 

jmreon*, mill tin* arrow* tif tUvimt wrath w«»ru amm vitality 
thirtiug iltmvti tin thorn front htnivt*u. Tin 1 nir tvmmmhal with 
tlm litnyitig of itfpwtt tniin| mlM, niiil tin* vu’u'vn nf tlm ilouil worn 
hwml «iltii 4 || IInnr frif , n*lti to join thorn, Tlmiiif who oxpinutniml 
thoito plniiitimiiifi itmlcoitwd mnl tlmil, not nlwiiyu itmmulmi«4y 
hut gnmr illy within thruo or four ilnyi, t Vrtutu who had Won 
brought to tlm point of doifh, hut li.nl mb wntmnfly rmnoovd, 
toltiffd ulrutttm % i i tthirli i h»* y lu»l wiftmumd hi Ilnur nude * 
iitM'i, A nldmr, for in Umov, who hail S tin for mum linn* 
l*i nil appfMrmum IttWo n, inomhmd thnt hi i u»ml loft flu* body 
mot mum t*» a bhwh, 'mmkv mor* »limit muiUod mi ittfolotiihlo 
Mtourh, and whi**h ^p unmd hy tlm bridge of thn dmd, I hi 
tin* furthrr Win **! tin* .ilm.ini worn plruuint nnuduwn fragrant 
with flowort, ititttd wliirli worn rnmpHtnmi of moit iippiirnlWl in 
whito, Matty ^apiuratn nmmmm worn itho thorp, nil tthining 
with bright n«M'» mi*I light, mnl t wim mm Ihuho lining built 
wtjjpt'Ully iiingnitir* iit # tlm hnrku whorvof nppomiut to ho uf 
gold; hut wlnon it wn/t tin know tint, till ftm tinnki of tho 
rivrr ii I u* i worn rrrtiiiii hut mitto of tlmm worn tuwdmd 

by tlm immoim* viipoiu iiliirli to in from tlm dib k Now, (ho dottd 
mho ilnuifril in mouu tho bridgo want imbjorl to ftm following 
trial. If ii mirltr4 in mi ntfnnptmt t.«i go ovor, hit foil down into 
tho tiiirk mt4 l*mh,Him4Ung muilnri ; but tlimnt \v!m w # oro juni 
nmt iiiibiii4*a» 4 4 by u*n jrMinnt ov**r omily to tho plmnmnt 
pliin-i bnyiitnl, Ait I bo tlrmoimr ifiitrhiu} hi 1 bohohl Tutor, tlm 
fimfftWn «t«mur»I of ttm Toj«% fbrtiuf into tint limit filthy phmo, 
rnlrnru In? wm lnjiiiut *t**wii by n grunt woiglif of iron in jnitiinh 
muni for hii imumr urimlfy ; n mrtiiin jin^liytur wlioin 1m know, 
howovur, rio- j m4 tlm bridgp with gntiit munirify, iinimiiiirh m In i 

1 II Mui tf«t thh h n mwUmxiri 4r»iil. M Tint jikfun* *4 

IIip $4 I% ftr|r 4 ip'l m hf fe|nvtrAl **i '0 Ir.i.t lU*i 

fiilnuwt lt«ir)itiiti^4^r« tr<4 i'vuiilir^'runt l*i rmml mnUi iiurriSilk-'/* 
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lifts had been good ami upright. After Gw predwmr, m 
Stephen, a smith, assayed ft* go over, hut hU f««»f dipped m 
ho hung half on, half tiff Ilia bridge. Titian ceiium frightf 
men rose out of the river aial tried to drag him downwards I 
the legs, Inti Home others ttt white rubra and w if h hcautifi 
faces strove to carry hint up by the firms. And wlttlu the gttt 
ami evil spirits contended together over Stephen, the noul * 
the dreaming soldier returned to his IhhIv, so thnt he ituvi 
knew the end of tie* matter. 1 

Again, in Gregory's own inon:r*ferv there wic a U*y smtiir 
Theodore, who had always he* n iiir^rrimM) hid *'He cun] 
not iieiir that any one hould sp*\d* a w♦ ad ii f him | M f tf 
welfare of his soul. He would itrtflo t d<» m i hd-n in uny tliiu 
that was good. With oath with mv\x\ w of; # neh 
laughter,he used to profe4 Hint h*» would n> or ud«<p* Gw huh; 
of the holy life," Thi« Meitli, hetn | : wnh th ,» plagm 

and being seemingly at the fii/tf g.e'p, edh*d * > f m id* ulv m iti 
brethren who were praying imtttd fits U » - i vp,ag 4 *pmf * 
inti given over to n dragon m he dev* me I, ^ ‘ hr < .mm 1 den *;j 
me beeau m you ate lute, }G bu Are-id) v dh‘w, t n, v J| r4s j 
lei him alone that Im mu** im 5*1! ,r*‘ um 1 r, hilt to tv d 
what la* hat io do If I am u\» u up u h d< 1 -imf by him 
wdty ?ilt*4ihl you ratne me lit • u!h‘nm *? lies *w\ n > “ lb 
frightened titoith * said "Wn,; me m -a ?b n, S tmher * 
thy.elt with t Ilf* dgJt »l de ej* ft;? };* wAh I* inch* * r*o 

replied, " I wi »h b» sign ?n% rip hut 1 mmrn I .tin mu*md h 
the roll» of flt»* dtMemi/ Tim no n*\ ther« nj on thiiew llirm 
Helve 1 on the ground, and re bmbmd *!*or jiaug nut in 
little while the mrk I* y suddenly ♦ re 4 ui ’ tbuA <h*f # *b 
dragon to whom J \%m given up ha i I t he 1 mi !4 1#-! al,j.| 
yotir player. I‘iay fww mr on urn, ecu I am n\t/b to )* 
converted nid it* *jnit do ooihf bm *0 ad^ U% tlr md th 
youth reruVojed, and thmeep jvuie 1, yt I jr,u», '* «nli In 
whole heart hr turned 1 «t * 

1 lie mortality in hi no* psidu aU l tuf iff? 

City, which douhf le’O* rrlrndde*! thal d d- ?i',' e “ ,*h ilUinp till 
viaitntion of b YE inmu hsin jU ^ n o nf b* %l* . hi, tm , 

ileatl iii tledi deo*rn d J * '<■*** ^ u /n -e ,h f , t ,y rJ 

1 * iWnh >n 

1 H, ,4"' iiimi ’,m l \ _ 1 «, # 1 1 < 
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last moments or to attend to their burial. To inter each body 
separately was impossible. Waggon-loads of corpses were con¬ 
veyed from the city night by night, and flung promiscuously 
into deep pits outside the walls. All business was of course at 
a standstill, traffic ceased, and in the streets and piazzas the few 
passengers slunk along furtively, avoiding one another. The 
churches alone were crammed with dense throngs of panic- 
stricken citizens, and thus became centres from which infection 
spread. Some persons went insane with terror, and performed 
strange antics in their madness; a few in despair flung themselves 
into wild orges of vice; many shut themselves up in their 
houses and refused to hold communication with any, until the 
plague pushed in behind the barricaded doors, and they fled out 
headlong, they knew not whither. A heavy stillness brooded 
over the city, broken only by the groans and shrieks of the 
dying, the subdued chant of Misereres, and the rumble of the 
death-waggons. All the skill of the physicians could do nothing 
to abate the malady. 

To add to the general consternation, Pope Pelagius sickened 
of the plague and died on the 8th of Pebruary, in the year 590. 1 
The choice of his successor lay with the clergy and people of 
Borne, the confirmation of their choice with the Emperor. 2 
Without any hesitation, the Eomans elected the popular Abbat 
of St. Andrew’s. 

In peaceful times the supreme dignity in the Western 
Church, with its magnificence and wealth and influence, had 
often been the object of long intrigues and fierce struggles 
even to bloodshed, but in the hour of suffering and danger there 
were few men who were willing to undertake the office, and fewer 
still who were capable of administering it. At a crisis like the 
present it was generally felt that a man of no ordinary abilities 
was needed. The Pope who was to pilot the Koman Church 
through the gathering difficulties and perils must be a man of 

1 Greg. Tur. H. JP. x .1; Lib. Pont . Vita Pelagii II.; Paul. Diac. Vita 10; 
Job. Diac. Vita i. 37. 

2 Since the time of Justinian, the Emperors claimed the right of ratifying 
the elections to all the most important sees in their dominions, and the claim 
was conceded by the Church. In Italy a similar claim had already been made 
by the Gothic sovereigns, and in 502 a Roman Council had protested against it. 
Constantine IV., in 685, transferred his right of ratifying the Papal elections 
to the Exarchs. 
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high diameter and attainments, a Hpiriluni guide in whom tl 
people could trust* u resolute defender ot the rights ami pr 
tensions of the Roman See against the encroachments of il 
Imperial (tovernmenl uiui tin' rivalry ot tli«^ l‘alri,uvlm 
Constantinople, Ho must he a skilful udmini uraior, tu stuuutj, 
the vast revenues of the Papacy* on which a largo purl < 
the Roman people dope nded for nul*it He nine to 

courageous patriot t to \% at**li m 1111 underpin" \ i ;i \ no »* mv* tl 
safety of the city, to iufu v some ,s piri! <4 re a 4 uvee iitf »»tl 
scanty hand of soldier'. half mut010111 icr w ant *4 pay, and ini 
the frightened populace \\ h<» enw 11 # d ^ ohm 1 tlio w all v , f| 
must he a statesman, filial!), who rmtS I nmnu » »<,4 f!o» jiolir 
and command tin* respect both of d ! <* Id ti <4 and * 4 ’ tl 
Lombard pritiei % and oiio ulio to | f^i m nil inthvn »* ,1 oitinift 
might even itidttce ftio Kmperor to jm* M ; ’«m ;>* the m^v ) 
ties of the iiiieieiit riptftl of lit Kuij.jm mi ?!! the Rouei 
ecdesiiiBtiea only one at ll*i ? line’ ".<*• < I - this 
<|tililtticatii»iti. By 111 i high rluiarl*? >,n I to ^ d mmI h. tl 
reputation he had aofjtutvd auem f all > le « * > onmni u tin 
m monk, tot niiihiM color, a; cmnd* ni \d ; d: * v v o 1 no tc 
Cregiirv, in the “pinion $4 *!1 do, Lu , * m m uU 
out for the j*u 4 of j?ipi urn* 1? «*ioUi ed jo'l * 1* 1 n 41 

people. hi poverty atsrlmt, j4 * **0 gird * n Co eg d R 4 \ 

the monastery on tin t \i» 4 $ *u an ! w e K 1 5 i - a- *„ i,» m a 
him to nuceiid tlie chair »4 IVt^r 

III pile of the UV. vuud > U \ in \ \*\ \ Mo ** Idm 41 

Cregory Jncinl fimn Id* pt 4 *.< ! la it > a IP Im%% U, j 

when once one ns d m flv a? u '« 1 ns. \\ » f * * j nun. * , ; 

Would h>\e to! « %# f i ¥ h!r tunet M Cm* 1 'a, i ^ wRo**, | 
j«i highly pricnl. Ih- m d r i ’o u.-J 1 |iu 

unequal fo the in 4 Ihi! ^ as l mi iq ^ a h >, o , / , l* *% m 

even .titter hi d ^ h !| f ^ 1 .* \uE^\a 

Iff II nl'h !1) Oil* I 11 J aiuo . IP ^u ^ ^ I a.f«“4 

illlp«lfllllitir*i oi hr 1 h ;i a * Wurn. , » . V *i ' ao U d 

Kmpcror ManrCe, o nne id) ^ nUf e.f./ ^ •* 141.- tl 

election, din 1 b t t h- iino, r 4 U ^ *• ^*4 1 h 1 inane 

Prefect of lie « all \%h f addin' n i in /u c* H nan. 

tlurtttftrftf of the * h U !. ^ Mr-irUAfih, ' 1 I u h -J t 1 

4 tier#, II I t I / n ; l! &, 14 ,, ?, «- . » 1 

o# np,» a , j 4f j i4 . * - ( ( ' , ; |f „■ ,%a ; 
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brought front <'nuatnntmnphs Urvgotw probably in e,<mjuneti<m 
with t lio Amlipivxbytor, thu Aruluhwon, nmt tin* ( !hiof of tin* 
Not arum 1 wu# untnt#t«Hi \v it It tin* mlmiMMtratiiin of thu vacant 

84HS 

TStr pkgtto iniittiitniHl tii r.o.ii\ I Irt^ury wurkod ifuinfutigahly 

tuchiH’k it* prugruH#, Inti without nmt It At length ho ttoior- 
ittiitotl to appeal to tin* people In make n jtgmrial not of routritum, 
that the wmth of aignithni t»y tltk awful jKfttihmeis might 
In* titrittfil uwny, Ho nmuuitnt the ttiithu in thu Huai lieu of 

Kf, Joint I,itti*ntii» amt f holts ittnttl ft breathlm** mlettee of tint 
people, hit firoitrltoii n M'rtwm, whtrli Jtfui fortunately ktoit pro* 
nerveil,” !l " Wo ought, my tmlovmt brethren, to have fi.mrttit 
the ritualmoment# of <k«l before limy nutu\ Inti lot m at nil 

event# four them now I hut they have mme ami wo have fell 
them, lm! borrow open tint way for tt# to eon version. lint 
jitittinltmoiitn we lilmnly *ufter break up the hard mm* of our 

heart#, fur a* the prophet In nmt it 4 wit no#* ; Thr m t*i*rd rmrkrtk 
milfi ihr fkHii, BuhoUi, nil tli* 1 people tiro nsiiittoii with tin? nwortl 
of thiifn wrath, amt men am taut low in amlileti thmiruriion. 
There I# no iutorvnl of weak no*.* l a* fore tloath ; death leave# no 
iitiiif fur the #h*w jiriwonii of tioeay. Before the mtllorttr eun 
turn to jiomtoiiiifil mourning, li»i in gurus Think tit what 
plight that until np|mura before llm utriet Judge who lt?w httilttu 
time in he waul lit# evil ittistk Thu isthahitnnt# fire taken away ; 
they full, tint one hy ont% hut till together. Hmmm on* Itift* 
empty, parent* nee their rliililrtiit buried, limit* heira go litiftim 
them In iti* 4 gravis l#«t tt# limit, niirlt one of uh, fkt$ for refuge 

Kwtf^rar tu lib tit md (UrM, i*$f, I, 4), Ttm I4rti tlmi I IreguryS* 

!#«4tntr w^% t*$'*4r*‘l r*4ii»4 loan * nibliil*a , tir*4Atl»#i *4 tlw w«rili *#f flrr?§f t 
Tiir,, * f inl4's tItfrisiAinri ttli« n«lbi|ii4%il mmtiwit*,'* 

wt»wr*« trml ’* ^rr»iai3V»'4 

4 Arri*oti«n 0* t\w iWiA iSh ari’tfprwnl^t#^* tlm 

imp! tliti YtintiwtnUs an *»f tliii Itoiiiiii B«? ilitrltig 

n tl hmiw\i Ao , ti«lrtn*^4i (wlilrti In j*fM?iitit*s itmngh 

untitrkg lt« t*«4 fa-'i Amtm of iSp Ktiriif Mini! 1*4 

ifi:*t»ir*t, wv ItmiU II, IS IS to, film tonii " priiitirtiriiw M U ttiaiv«l 

** In nrfu/* i.r, tlm t»»tte utowl llrai on Uni M m ruto 

illtllk ** of ** %4 ll««i 

* lirpif, Tur, it* b\ %> J» I Wat. t il«i tt; f*ttPS Vila S *U. tl 

Mvfta-t rb##s ft * ‘ ikt i-lis *4 n**l*4» iliai a 'iiiitilitr j*fMr^n, 

nbfl tom tl>#4 »I#|| ttll" H# Ir|ir»fr4 w|l t4|»uir nptfr^ ■Mtli,.«f«| s i> > l 4 fori*l 4 ni$i||;i l 

I»,rs«ll4|* awflllllll|% 
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to penitential mourning, while we have time t*i weep, }iefm 
the blow falls. I ait m summon up before the e\es of the min 
the sins we have committed, let um bewail whatever we hu\ 
done amuw, let as turn** before Hm /or* mih *■ e;y*v mur, and i 
the prophet adnumisheth ua, h* a:; !ijt v.p o; r /om rf ? iritis t4U 
hu nth to ft ml. To lift up our hour! a with our haitdi In tied 
to heighten the eiirite^titteei of coir prayers by the merit of 
works. Ho gives, He surely give;? us confidence tit mtr fVa 
who criyn ft* ns by His prophet; / have ;o» pha:u >v t Si tf 
death nf a sinner* hut * hat the mmln'd fern fv. m k\ « i vntf an 
live . Ia*1 iio one despair tor Ilit % great mw* of hit inhpittte 
The inveterate inn * of the Xinottfe. uer» pin v»l a%%a\ by thr# 
days id penitence, and flit* nun* if* d iobb* * earned the r*nia? 
of life in the very moment of lit i deaf It, 1 h»*r« (m • 1*4 ih nhme 
mtr hearts, and let no feel mire flat we Lou- rdm Mv i* reive 
what we aak for. The Judge h no te *pur\h n to I hi pr.ne 
if the mippliant correct* hi t wvil life. \\ }ob\ ilo-n *h>i 4ro| 
of mirh grievous ptmmhmout is ’4*11 imp* n4ih f \ 1m ui pr$ T 
in importunate prayers. That imp' rtuu‘\ wlmm m-.phuir 
inen m pleasing in the judgment of the Ti oh ; m, 4.* 
and memftil i*od desires that patilott should I e rl ot.e'd Irot 
Him by prayer, l emm a* He d» sues n**t to ! o an uw with « 
according to our deserts; for t * He 'uifh ?*« 4 *• l* latmisl 

( W/ tipp'd Me l.l it* *, h\e vf f ; ,<a * ;d / l/.if on 

thou nhatt pi a ku Me, He w ho thus m g* neat In r.dS nj*s 
Him in n mittie * tium Him <r!t‘ that Jb %%ill ku,> n P . rr 

II {Mill thole ttili# rid! Upon Hint. I be *Av%r t till }»♦■!,,* 
liretlilrli, with contrite heal Is ut«d afM’trb t hie wuh 4$ \m\ 
minds and with tmfh let m *e t a-nibb* y * mh dawn «4i ill 
fourth day of the week in a ,vnnd«44 I; mu**, iA th** **nb' 
to be hereafter given, so tint wtom ibr * Jodce m , fHa 
we piinisli oiu faults ourfeH** 1 , ff* m v It wi ibh { aa an 
the lientrtire of rondemnatnm, ip a i** \ l) u m pt^trniuen 
ftpittmt mE 

The i^rder of f!*e pi*»^f o nut h th *n m e j, " J rt il|i 
tllurnf set out fl’eSII the I lilllrll ot I bt| 4( »'» i;*d I g| 4 # l#i |li |J|i 

Martyii, with the j.rie^a *,i tin* muh id.u-fi bm ,41 th 

ntiliilii with their fiiojih i nm .ao m ^ Ce i p^idi, » . 

mid !*mUi uu > the M,ofioh 4^ | h» ^ »p j , 
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e Church of SS. Marcellinus and Peter the Martyrs, 
^ priests of the First Region; the children from the 
of SS. John and Paul the Martyrs, with the priests of 
>XLd Region; the laymen from the Church of St. Stephen 
bomartyr, with the priests of the Seventh Region; the 
from the Church of St. Euphemia, with the priests of 
h. Region; the married women from the Church of St. 
b the Martyr, with the priests of the Third Region, 
go forth from each of these churches with prayers and 
et us meet together at the Basilica of the Blessed Mary 
rgin, Mother of our Lord God Jesus Christ; and let us 
jrsevere in supplications to the Lord, with weeping and 

g, that we may be deemed worthy to receive pardon for 

1 

n the dim twilight of the spring morning—it was the 
April, according to a tradition which dates back to the 
century—the great procession started. Pale-faced, 
ed, and clad in deepest mourning, the people moved 
through the desolate streets towards the great basilica 
Ssquiline. As the seven trains of priests and mourners 
through the city scarcely a sound was heard save the 
f feet, and sobs and cries for mercy, and over all the 
chant of the Kyrie Eleison, deepening in fervour as one 
after another dropped plague-stricken from the ranks, 
tth kept step with the moving crowds, and, according to 
Drt of a deacon of Tours, who was an eye-witness, in the 
: a single hour no less than eighty men fell down and 
Thus at length the Church of the Mother of God was 
, and here again Gregory addressed to the people an 
exhortation to prayer and penitence, promising that if 
>uld have faith the pestilence should cease. 

Ll this famous procession is connected a beautiful legend, 
though traced back to a date earlier than the tenth 
, is not found in writing till the thirteenth. According 
tradition, Gregory is represented at the head of a great 
1 penitents, crossing the Bridge of Hadrian on his way 

the order, see Greg. Tur. JSf. F. x. 1, and compare Paul. Diac. H. L. 
A. different arrangement is given by Job. Diac. Vita i. 42, and in the 
us printed in Greg. Epp. xiii. 2. The latter, however, refers, not to 
ssion of 590, but to one held subsequently, 
g. Tur. JT. F. x. 1. 
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Ui St. IMarV Boforo hU oy m> about n bowshot Imvuitd thi 
Aurelian (5ate, rust* darling in tho mmdimr tin* Muuxuli*uiit u 
Hadrian *—11 high aquam sfrttrf «rr of Parian marhh% aurmonntr* 
by two oiroular building* with rolowiadr*, and rr»»vvnrd with 1 
nomad cupola and tho fanum* bruit#* fir«*om\ now in tin* gardai 
of flit! Vatican, Though flu* Tomb of Hadrian had tmm Ninth 
battered during tht* Uuthir wttim and hud hut tlirnio umator 
work* of Pheidias ami Praxiteles which had un«*e adorned il 
colonnades, it wan at ill, mi in Prucophtda time, f, u metuonthli 
night H and a splendid monument of tin* nation** history. A 
(5rogury nntl his penitents paused before it. thrv boludd oft th 
summit tho Archangel Michael* m the mi of reslojim? |« J| 
hlitmtli a Ihiiniiig ^umd, in token tha* the phm-m w,i ; about Ii 
cease, F10111 this le-mud tin* tuatroh nto, th** imitl 

century, has been ndled hv the nemo dm i igb m U «* An vj 
and for many htintlnoIn of vran a homo >f in sn;« 1 In, 
crowned it;4 Mtiiiintf ' J Pour of ili»**r *4 a* .0 > b nr 0 tlufi r*‘ii 
titties been destroyed, the fifth and |4o no « m . * ri m br<m; 
by Wetischefold, \\nA list in pe of hm dome * be j noifiram n 
Benedict the puiufeeftfli, Jf should t** old* I f ho <"**«* «mftutt 
relic rottltrrfml with I lit n legend hi ml! ? • ! ** ,>rs i m fit 
Hnpitolino Mtnmmt, The* t* an slur d<* in m i to t u' P 
Softie olio who had ivtiffiP’l ‘if*!) idn m a ; mini, who*: 
accordingly b< at * the conn mined mb b : a of * a *» mopttftb 
Tlio nit nr at mu time itood in fin 1 bm% 0 f H,* an. 

the foot pi i nt 1 de'cubed by Phdsp *h Wuk'L** a th«> o of 
** purr ijiiiiiijiionm 1 “ \nir long d 1 ^ i; t Lmiiiin 

to ho thom nf thi* aingd %»*ii hv <Jr* ^ dm niniimf 1 
iliidriiiifit Tuiiib, 

Another dot) of tSm jn^rr <’tu>n t but !rr; m fmm 

Hi tlir nothm oi i trrgoiy in thi* A/ymdn , f*v.i, * V. tmi thn 

qmitiitly train! ih#^ wordi # 4 * tin mgul ‘Mol 
llio tiiorlalily mimd nut, ii.r, tin » j) 1 «1 i 010 4 a j o -ov: nu| 
in whhdi hr did d»* bra* an nougr mu 1.4*1^ v< Lt h m >u%n 

Hb Bnkr I lit* I’Aiiiigrlii inmK %%hi* r h « r* :i r ^’< 4 j i 4 i 4 S#% fr * Ii 
find mnvd it and } amt* 4 afln liirin-m in ghnini? 

1 iyiu-tilnni Uj I'?. 4 1 , 4 „, ii/, o, n> s 

* s‘4’i »*;]J j, £ )( s»l !r ,^) 

frlilll trfll'W; , I'U’t 1 , | 4 5 u.', | 4 n.%vr ^j ^ 
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Virgin Mary, 1 Ami mum tho mortality rommd, nml tlui air 
huoumc pttro ami olnir, mat above tint imago wua beard a voire 

Unit aitng tliifi uuthetu: ' liogiini emdi hud are/ ete,, and St. 
(Srogory put thoioto, Mini pm nubia, doom rogumun, alleluia.’ u 
In memory of thin alleged event tlui grant pmmmottH from S. 
Mum* \uia iihuiya in‘iniiil<»iiii!il tii utriko up the antiplum 

** Uogittu midi M whim they etitttit In ilm Bridge of Hudriitm 
At length, towards the end of August, after tho Uemau Hots 
had Itwn varan! tor mum titan m% mouth*, tint ratification of 
({regotv** idrrtioii mute from Coniitiintittopic. Thu long dtilay 
iittml probably be attributed to tlin diflkmltitta of ooiumumc-ti- 
trim in the dmtftrlmd atiito of Italy, At any rato, it wan not 
duo to any uuwdliugtmait m the Kmperora part to imnotion the 
elevation of tho mdwiintloi.1 deacon/ 4 whoso ejection seems to 
have pun the greatest satisfaction at tho By/uutino court, 
ttregory bims»df, however, was panic strieken at tho uown. Ho 
sought to hide himself, and, according to a legend which grow 
up mmti ni‘toi liin death, ho itviiftdly succeeded in escupiug from 
tho city, though tho gates worn guarded, being conveyed nut 
secretly in a basket of mosrhuudtac. l* or three days he n?- 
ttiiiitiot! concealed in u forest cave, hut on tho third night, in 
answer to tlin pruyor and tasting of tho {ample, hut retreat 
was tovoah'd by u column of light fiutu heaven, 4 Tilts story, 

* *VAI " MMtU'Ut istitulc^ Iilmi , ■ , alt cittlrtit 

«s 410 Uiu itii *hi tMp»w tiMga* th'lslum; au torn 

ilU imYtm U& # rm«o-*Ut m Ibesti*'* tf. Marine #al juwwi'c, et a |tti|mto 
L'.ipitilo n « min if**fit* tauter; r*ia luuo nHJ Iregoriu In gir<* twdoiw d^UUm/ 4 

TIim 4 ' au* if#f* ihr hm$mm Kmh^ig, *wni In Fiiltdiialii “ a Hkto 

lii f ( t >4 %\w, \| *4 l m 4 win* li flip t*itl&.r |fnlnl**il** |Ki , 4Ti , |4a I. ad 

tmlj, IVr * #ti mi |4<*liiir's af llil * tluo?, Tlmojihytttt t 1141. 
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however, can scarcely be historical. It is certainly true, as we 
know from Gregory himself, 1 that he wished to avoid the 
dignity thus thrust upon him, and even meditated going into 
hiding. But his project of flight was never carried out. “ While 
he was preparing for flight and concealment/ 1 so .writes his 
contemporary, Gregory of Tours, 2 “ he was seized and carried 
off and dragged to the Basilica of St. Peter, and there, having 
been consecrated to the Pontifical office, was given as a Pope to 
the city/' The event took place on the 3rd day of September, 
in the year of our Lord 590. 

I may close this chapter with the confession of faith which 
Gregory made in public at the Fisherman's tomb on the day of 
bis consecration. 3 

“I believe in One God, Almighty, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, three Persons, one Substance: the Father un¬ 
begotten, the Son begotten, but the Holy Spirit, neither begotten 
nor unbegotten, but coetemal with and proceeding from the 
Father and the Son. I acknowledge the onlybegotten Son, con- 
substantial with the Father, and born of the Father without 
time; Maker of all things visible and invisible, Light of Light, 
Very God of Very God, the Brightness of His glory, the Image of 
His Substance: Who remaining the Word before all ages was 
made perfect Man at the end of the ages, and was conceived 
of the Holy Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary, and took upon 
Him our nature without sin: and He was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate and was buried, and on the third day He rose again 
from the dead, and on the fortieth day He ascended into heaven, 
and He sitteth at the right hand of the Father. From thence 
He shall come to judge the quick and the dead, and He shall 
set before all eyes all the secrets of every heart, and He shall 
give to the righteous the eternal rewards of the heavenly 
kingdom, but to the wicked the punishment of everlasting fire, 
and He shall renew the world by fire at the resurrection of the 
flesh. I acknowledge one Faith, one Baptism, one Apostolic 
and Universal Church in which alone sins can be forgiven 
in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost." 

1 Greg. Epp. vii. 5; Reg . Past . Praef. 

2 Greg. Tur. H. F. x. 1. 

3 JoU. Diac. Vita ii. 2. 
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GREGORY'S PONTIFICATE 




CHAPTER I 

Gregory’s view of the episcopate 

There can be no doubt that Gregory was sincerely anxious to 
avoid the lofty dignity which was thrust upon him. If ever 
in his early days some sentiment of ambition had stirred 
within him, inclining him to quit the glories of secular life in 
the hope of attaining a yet higher elevation through the offices 
of the Church, that feeling had long been extinguished. In 
the monastic life he found complete satisfaction for all the 
aspirations of his soul. Here he was in harmony with his 
surroundings and at peace. In the quiet of his cell he could 
surrender himself freely to those fair, mystical dreams in which 
his fancy revelled, and live serenely in a world of his own 
creation, undisturbed by the swords of the Lombards or the 
caprices of the Emperor. He was supremely content to be 
mated with the barren but lovely Eachel, the symbol of the 
contemplative life. Nor had the political experience of his 
later years tended in any degree to diminish his affection. 
His intimacy with Pelagius had made him acquainted with the 
multitudinous anxieties and engrossing duties of the Papal 
office, and had convinced him that the supreme dignity of the 
Catholic Church was nothing but a grievous burden, embittering 
the life and imperilling the soul of him who was unfortunate 
enough to win it. And he felt that to walk obscurely in the 
peace of God was better than an outward exaltation for which 
one had to pay so great a price. 

It was, therefore, with unfeigned regret that he found himself 
made Pope . 1 Congratulations poured in on him from every 

1 Job. Diac .Vita i. 45, writes: “ Quia sunt nonnulli Langobardorum perlidi, 
qui Gregorium appetisse magis pontificium autument quam fugisse, operae 
pretium reor pauca de multis inserere, quibus eum, in quantum sine 

YOL. I , £25 Q 
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side, but Ms answers were only a perpetual wail of lamentation. 
He declared on Ms conscience that he “ undertook the burden 
of the digMty with a sick heart ” 1 ; he was “ so stricken with 
sorrow that he could scarcely speak ”; “the eyes of Ms soul were 
darkened with grief.” 2 He protested that his elevation to what 
he paradoxically calls “ the lowly height of external advance¬ 
ment,” 8 was not a true promotion. He would have been really 
promoted if he had been granted Ms “longed-for rest”: but, 
as things were, he was “ shackled with the chains of dignity,” 4 
“ distracted with the tumults of mundane matters,” 5 “ oppressed 
to suffocation with business” 6 —nay, even “driven from the 
face of the Lord into the exile of employment,” 7 and by his 
episcopal order “ separated almost from the love of God.” 8 

The ferment of his mind expressed itself in a very interesting 
letter which he wrote, shortly after his consecration, to Theoctista, 
the Emperor’s sister. 9 “Under the pretence of being made a 
bishop, I am brought back to the world; for I am now more in 
bondage to earthly cares than ever I was as a layman. I have 
lost the deep joy of my quiet, and while I seem outwardly to 
have risen, I am inwardly falling down. Wherefore I grieve 
that I am driven far from the face of my Maker. It used to be 
my daily aim to put myself beyond the world, beyond the 
flesh; to expel all corporeal forms from the eyes of the soul, 
and to behold in the spirit the blessedness of heaven. Panting 
for the sight of God, I used to cry not only in words but from 
the depths of my heart, 1have sought Thy face ; Thy face , Lord, 
will I seek. Desiring notMng and fearing nothing in tMs world, 
I seemed to myself to stand as it were on the summit of things, 
so that I almost thought that in me had been fulfilled the 
Lord’s promise by His prophet, I will cause thee to ride upon, 
the high places of the earth. For he is lifted up upon the high 
places of the earth who in his mind despises and tramples down 
even the tMngs which in the present world seem Mgh and 
glorious. But from this height I have been suddenly cast down 

pertinaciae vitio potuit, noluisse pontificium, imo quasi pondus importable 
penitus cavere voluisse, luce clarius manifestcm,” He then quotes most of 
the letters here referred to. 

i jEpp. i. 20. 2 Ibid . i. 6. 

3 “ Deiectum exterioris provectus culmen.” 

4 Ibid. i. 3. 5 Ibid. i. 7. » Ibid. i. 30. 

7 Ibid. i. 6. 8 Ibid. i. 29. 0 Ibid. i. 5. 
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by the whirlwind of this trial. 1 have fallen into fear utuf 
trembling, for, though I dread nothing for myself, I am greatly 
afraid for those who are committed to my charge. 1 inn tossed 
to and fro with the waves of business, I am overwhelmed with 
its storms, so that I can truly say, I am mme info deep 
iwdtm, so that ike Jltmis run orrr m*\ When my business is 
dmm 1 try to return to my inner self, but cannot, for I am 
driven away by vain tumultuous thoughts. 1 loved the beauty 
of the contemplative life, as it were Rachel, barren hut far- 
seeing and beautiful, who, though in her quietness she beam 
fewer children, yet beholds the light more (dearly. I Ini by 
some judgment, I know not what, 1 have been wedded in the 
night to Iamb, to wit the active life, fruitful but blear-eyed ; 
seeing less, but bringing forth more children. I lunged to sit 
with Mary at the Lord’s feet, and to hear the words of Ills 
month; but lo! I am compelled to serve with Martha in out' 
ward service and to In* troubled about many things. Wlam, as 
I thought, the legion of devils had been east out of me, 1 wished 
to forget those whom 1 had known and to rest nt the fret of the 
Saviour; and yet, against my will 1 hear and am compelled to 
obey the words, Go home to thij friends, and tell them how tjmii 
thiiujH the Lord hath dune /nr tJmh Rut who amidst so many 
earthly cares can declare the wonderful works of Clod ? As 
for me, I find it dtflicnlt even to think of them. There are, 
indeed, many men who cun tto control their outward prosjteriiy 
that they are inwardly not at all degraded by it. As it in said 
by Solomon : A man of undetdamlmj shall $mmens tjutmtii meats. 
Rut for tnti mieh things nr*' difficult, and the task m heavy upon 
me; for what the mind does not undertake voluntarily it does 
not manage well. Behold! my Most Serene la ml the Kmjatror 
has ordered an itjai to become a lion. And a lion, indeed, it may 
be called at his ciummamt, but a lion it cannot become. 1 Where¬ 
fore he must lay the blame of all my faults and negligences, 
not on mo, Jbut on the kind feeling which led him to commit 
file ministry of power to tut weak an agent." 

1 UMdhly in tin* Mm#nttul*tory Ittiteoi fr«i«t etaintjuttinui’lf* Ur*^»»ry 1**4 

Imwii «mlitttt » ** mnnmd ImuR In ntttt#4«it i« Hfc, i#«t Ifie (frmi, It** tv|»Ut'n !»y 
risaititfitig he* tnirrr,'4|i»iiilpiilii *4 itm ft«f*nti|j* §tr*i%wh, 11 An iijw in 11 m* 3 nkin,'* 
(4, Hyp, 1.0; ** v«^ii r-nii^nwet ii«iininl» niiiilliiinliinsii furinmit* jimr !t«'ri}4i& 

vmlm rlaaiiiiliw tommih* ettrle, fcni«r ciuromtiur, Militant 

ItictilWit i|iii»4 w* mmt» v*m ftjfPfM t|iiw m'frhntmm riiliilMi, 

$iknlm vtit tigrpn Vi»t*iutukK." 
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In another letter to John patriarch of Constantinople, after 
chiding him for thrusting on his brother the episcopal office 
which he had himself' endeavoured to avoid, Gregory continues: 
“ Since I, weak and unworthy, have received the charge of a 
ship which is old and sadly shattered—for the waves are pouring 
in on every side, and the rotten planks, daily smitten with the 
violence of the storm, creak shipwreck—I pray you by Almighty 
God to stretch out the hand of your prayer to help me in my 
peril, for you can pray the more earnestly as you stand the 
further from the tumultuous woes we suffer here.” 1 

But though Gregory dreaded the task that was set before 
him, he was too conscientious to refuse to undertake it. He 
was profoundly convinced that he had been called to the work 
by God. “ I have undertaken the burden of this honour with 
regret,” so he wrote to the Bishop of Salona, 2 “ but I could not 
resist the divine judgments.” And again to the Bishop of 
Corinth he wrote 8 : “Peeling myself too weak to reach the 
height of the Apostolic See, I wished to avoid this burden, lest 
I should fail in the pastoral rule through my imperfect discharge 
of its duties. But as it is impossible to resist the ordinances of 
God, I have obediently followed what the merciful hand of the 
Lord has been pleased to work out for me.” And it was this 
intense conviction of a divine vocation that gave him hope. If 
the task was imposed on him by God’s Will, the performance 
of it would not be left to his own unaided powers; but as the 
work was superhuman, so the ability to do it would be super¬ 
natural. Hence it was with mingled feelings of fear and hope, 
often, indeed, desponding and mournful, but sometimes calmly 
confident of ultimate success, that Gregory entered on the 
labours and anxieties of his pontificate. 

It may be here inquired—What was Gregory’s idea of the 
duties and responsibilities of the episcopal office ? What was 
the standard and ideal, which as a bishop he endeavoured to 
maintain and realize ? 

The answer to this question is supplied to us in the Liber 
Begulae Pastoralis, or, as it is more commonly called, the 
Liber Pastoralis Curae —an admirable treatise on the Office 
of a Bishop, issued by Gregory at the beginning of his 
pontificate. The special occasion of this “ golden little book ” 
1 Ejyp. iv, 4. 2 Ibid. i. 20. * Ibid. i. 26; cf. i. 81, 
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was a letter from John of Ravenna, reproving Gregory for his 
unwillingness to undertake the burden of the Pastoral Care. 1 
By way of reply, the Pope composed this treatise, in which he 
dwelt on the onerous nature of the episcopal office and the 
awful responsibility of those who are promoted to it. The 
book, however, was more than a mere apologia. Long before, 
while he was still engaged on his Commentary on Job , Gregory 
had in his mind the plan of such a treatise, which he intended 
to work out in detail when he had leisure. 2 Parts of it were, 
perhaps, composed while he was yet at St. Andrew's, though the 
final form of it was not perfected until after his consecration 8 ; 
when the letter of the Archbishop of Ravenna furnished an 
appropriate excuse for its publication. Gregory hoped that the 
book would not only serve as an apology for his own attitude, 
but would also be instrumental in deterring unskilled and 
precipitate persons from striving to gain “the citadel of teach¬ 
ing," and coveting a perilous dignity in heedless ignorance of 
its dangers and responsibilities. 4 

In composing his handbook on the episcopal office, Gregory 
was indebted for several hints and suggestions to the similar 
treatise of Gregory hTazianzen, 5 which was likewise written as 
an explanation of the author's unwillingness to be made a 
bishop. With the celebrated Be Sacerdotio of Chrysostom 
he appears to have been unacquainted. 

The plan of the Pastoral Care is as follows :—It consists of 
four parts, of which the third is the longest and the fourth the 
shortest. The first part explains what manner of man should 
“ come to supreme rule," and in what spirit he should undertake 

1 Epp. i. 24a. It is not certain that the John here referred to was the 
Archbishop of Bavenna. The title of Gregory’s dedicatory letter runs: “ Beve- 
rentissimo et sanctissimo fratri Joanni coepiscopo Gregorius.” Isidor. De Viris 
Illustr . c. 39, 40, and Ildefonsus Be Vvr. Ilkistr. c. 1, assert that John of 
Constantinople is meant. But the S . Gallon Life c. 31; Paul. Diac. Vita 14; 
and Joh. Diac. Vita iv. 73, refer to John of Bavenna. The English tradition is 
probably correct. We know that John of Bavenna was Roman-born (Epp. iii. 
66) and a friend of Gregory’s (iii. 54; v. 15). 

2 Mor. xxx. 13, 

3 Epp. v. 53: “ Librum regulae pastoralis, quem in episcopatus mei exordio 
scripsi.” Gregory’s synodical letter (ibid, i. 24) contains long extracts from 
the Pastoral Ccvre. Hence it is probable that the latter was completed about 
the same time the synodical letter was written, i.e. early in 591. 

4 Ibid, i. 24 a, 

5 Bug. Past . iii. Prolog. 
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when it is thrust upon him. Ho who is endowed with great 
gifts must not allow a wolfish Iovo of quiet to hinder his 
exercising thorn in tho public interest. For great gifts, if 
selfishly used, will be taken away; and the Hon of Uud Himself 
came forth from tho bosom of the Father that Ho might 
profit many. 1 Nor must such a out' bo deterred by any con¬ 
sideration of false modesty. For it is not true humility which 
obstinately refuses what it is enjoined to undertake, ileal 
humility is rather shown when a man, “ submitting himself to 
tho divine disposals and averse from the vice of obstinacy," (hats 
what ho is bidden, fleeing the duty in his heart, but against his 
will obeying.* 

From these considerations Oregory lays down the general 
rule that “ it is safer to decline the ofliee of preaching, but we 
ought not to decline it pertinaciously when we see that (iod 
wills us to undertake it.” 11 “ He who abounds in virtues should 
accede to government under compulsion: he who is void of 
virtues should not, under any compulsion approach it.’’ 4 

Finally, (Jregory sketches out the character of the ideal 
candidate for the episcopate/' " He ought by all means to hi' 
brought forward for a pattern of life, who, dying to the 
affections of the flesh, already liveth after a spiritual sort, who 
hath left worldly prosperity behind, who feareth no adversity, 
anti dosireth only inward wealth. And, agreeing well with his 
intentions, neither does his body in any wise strive against 
them through infirmity, nor his spirit greatly by disdain. He 
who is not drawn to desire other men’s gootis, hut ia liberal 
with his own; who through his bowels of compassion is 
quickly bent to forgiveness, but is never, by forgiving more than 
is meet, turned away from the post of uprightness; who is 
guilty of no unlawful deeds, hut inourueth for those that am 
committed by others, as though they were his own; who 
feeleth for the infirmity of others with hearty sympathy, and 
rejoieeth in tho good deeds of his neighbour as in his own 
advancement; who so giveth himself for a pattern in all 
things to others, that he hath nothing, at least in act, to put 

‘ Hrg. Paul. 1. 5. » Ibid. I. (I. 

» Ibul. i. 7. * Ibid. 1. S). 

* lltbl, 1.10. Throughout thU chapter t havo matin uao of thn translation 
of tho Ituv. H. H. linuuluy, sometime Canon of Lincoln (Parker awl Co. 1H74). 
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silence leuvoth thorn in orror who might have been instructed.” 
Ho must howaro of loquacity, taking earn not to talk inordi¬ 
nately even of what is right. Careless, unseasonable, babbling 
robs good advice of its effect. 1 

Again, a ruler must be near to all in sympathy, but exalted 
ubove all in contemplation; “ that he may, by the bowels of 
kindness, transfer to himself the iuilrmity of others, and by the 
height of contemplation transcend oven himself in his desire 
for things invisible; that ho may neither, while ho seokoth 
things on high, despise the weakness of his neighbours; nor, 
being suited to the weakness of his neighbours, abandon the 
desire of things on high.” In this respect the typo of the good 
ruler is found in the Apostle Paul, who could search out the 
secrets of the third heaven, and yet condescend to lay down 
rules for the regulation of the intercourse of carnal persons, 
“ laiing joined at once tu the highest and the lowest by the 
bond of charity.” a 

A ruler, once more, should, through humility, be companion¬ 
able to those who do well, but, by his zeal for righteousness, 
alert to punish the sins of the transgressors. Nature, so Gregory 
teaches, made all men equal; but sin has sunk Homo below 
the level of the others.** Over those who are debased by sin the 
ruler must exercise authority for their own good. Yet he " him 
dominion rather over faults than over the brethren "; and those 
whom ho corrects are, save for sin, his equals. Hence he 
must not ho puffed up, but must endeavour “ to preserve 
humility in tho heart and discipline in practice," exorcising at 
once “ both mercy which is justly considerate, and discipline 
which is pitifully severe," and showing himself to his subjects 
“ both as a mother by kindness and a father by discipline.’' 
“ Isit there lie love then, but not enervating; let there be rigour, 
but not exasperating, last there be zeal, but not immoderately 
fierce; and pity, but not sparing more thuu is good. That, 
while righteousness anil mercy mingle in the jxmt of govern¬ 
ment, he who is at the head may both soothe the hearts of those 

* IVij. Paul. ii. 4. « Ibid. li. (>. 

- 1 " Ijtyiutt, <h«kI timium Immlmo tmlum aunualim gimuit, wil vurmuU* 
imsrittjruin oriliitu nlkm alii# nulpn {Kwlpimit. 1 {m» iiutwn dlvemtiw quiui 
uctsiitet villa, divinii iudkio tliqiuUMlur; ut quin uiueU homo wtquu MU.ru 
non valet, alter regatur alt slUiro " (el, Mur. xxl. 32). 
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that are under him, whiles he maketh them to fear, and yet in 
soothing hind them to a fearful reverence/' 1 

Again, a ruler must not neglect external concerns in his 
attention to spiritual things, nor yet be so absorbed in earthly 
business as to lose sight of the things of heaven. A good 
bishop is frequently inclined to fall into the former error. 
“ And no wonder their preaching is generally looked down upon; 
for while they reprove the deeds of transgressors, but yet do 
not furnish them with things needful for this present life, they 
are not heard with any willingness; for the word of doctrine 
maketh no way into the soul of a man in want, if the hand of 
mercy commend it not to his mind." A bishop, therefore, 
should bear with secular business out of consideration for his 
flock, not seeking it for love, but enduring it from compassion. 2 

A ruler should not set his heart on pleasing men, yet he 
should attend to that which ought to please them. He who 
inordinately desires popularity is in effect striving to attract 
men's love to himself instead of to his Master, and is therefore 
“ an enemy of the Redeemer.” Still, “ it behoveth good rulers 
to desire to please men, but so as to draw their neighbours by 
the sweetness of their character, to a fondness for the Truth; 
not that they should desire to be loved themselves, but that 
they may make the affection borne to them, as it were a sort of 
road by which they may lead the hearts of their hearers to the 
love of their Creator. For it is hard for a preacher who is not 
loved, however right may be his warnings, to be heard gladly.” 8 

Again, a ruler ought to be a person of penetration and dis¬ 
cretion. He must be able to distinguish, for instance, between 
virtues and virtuous-seeming vices; for vices often feign to be 
virtues, niggardliness masquerading as frugality, lavishness as 
liberality, unbridled anger as spiritual zeal, and so forth. He 
must understand, moreover, how to deal with these vices when 
detected. For “ sometimes the faults of subjects are discreetly 
to be winked at, but to be shown that they are winked at; 
sometimes even when they are openly acknowledged, they are 
in their season to be borne; but sometimes even those that are 
hidden are to be curiously sought out; sometimes they are to 
be gently reproved, at others sharply rebuked.” 4 

1 Reg. Past. ii. 6. 2 Ibid. ii. 7. 

3 Ibid. ii. 8. - 4 Ibid. ii. 9,10. 
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Lastly, a ruler must studiously meditate daily on the words 
of Holy Scripture, “that the words of the divine admonitions 
may restore in him the force of anxiety anti of provident care, 
in regard to the heavenly life, which familiarity with men’s 
conversation incessantly dostroyeth ; and that he who is drawn 
to the old life by the society of worldly persons, may be con¬ 
tinually renewed to the love of his spiritual country by the 
breathings of contrition." 1 

(3) The third part of the Pastoral is entitled, “After 
what manner the ruler that livoth well ought to teach and 
admonish those that are under him.” In this part Gregory 
shows at considerable length how a bishop ought to accommodate 
his admonitions to the special wants and exigencies of his 
hearers. “For as Gregory Naziatmm of reverend memory hath 
taught long before us, one and the same exhortation is not 
suited to all, because all are not hound by the same manner of 
character. For ofttimes the things which profit some are had 
for others. Inasmuch as for the most part the. herbs also which 
feed some animals kill other some; and a gentle whistling 
which stilleth horses, selteth dogs astir. And the medicine 
which abut eih one disease, givuth force to another; and the 
broad which strengthonoth the life of the vigorous, putteth an 
end to that of babes. The speech, therefore, of teachers ought 
to be fashioned according to the condition of the hearers, that 
it may both las suited to each for their own needs, and yet 
may never depart from the system of general edification. For 
what are the attentive minds of the hearers hut, ns 1 may so 
say, curtain strings stretched tight on a harp i Which ho that 
is skilful in playing, to the end that hu may produce a tune 
which shall not bo at variance with itself, strikoth in various 
ways. And therefore the strings give hack harmonious melody; 
because they are beaten indeed with one iprill, but not with 
one stroke. Whence also every teacher, to the end that he 
may edify all in the one virtue, of charity, ought to touch the 
hearts of his hearers out. of one system of teaching, hut not 
with one and the same address." 8 Gregory proceeds to illustrate 
this hy a series of discussions in which he sots forward the 
manner of preaching suitable for various types and classes of 
IKirsous. Among the thirty-six types and classes singled out 
1 llfj. P,u,t. ii, 11, * Ibid. lit. I’roH. 
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subdue the one, and gentle imitation might persuade the other 
to mount to greater things.” 

The preacher's difficulty, says (Irogory, is to address a large 
mixed congregation in such a way that his words may encourage 
the virtues of each one of his hearers without giving any 
countenance to the vices that tire contrary to such virtues— 
for instance, to preach humility to the proud without increasing 
the terror of the timid, or lilmrality to the niggardly without 
encouraging the liberal to bo prodigal. It is hard to make n 
single oration suitable to the wants of many hearers, diversely 
constituted. 1 Yet it is even harder to admonish a single 
individual who is subject to contrary vices and passions— 
sometimes over-joyous, at other times too much given to 
melancholy; sometimes too hasty, at other times too timid 
and cautious, and so on. In such cases the physician of the soul 
must in his discourse com]suind a medicine which may have 
jmwer to check the moral disease in both directions ; or, if this 
is impossihlo in any given case, he must devote all his energy 
to ovuroome the more dangerous ailment, tolerating the lesser 
for a time until the other he extinguished. 9 Finally, the 
preacher must use judgment in revealing deep things to feeble 
minds. ** He must understand that he is not to draw the mind 
of his hearer beyond his strength, lest, so to speak, the string 
of the soul, lasing stretched laiyond that it can endure, he 
broken; for all deep things ought to las covered over when 
there are many hewers, and scarcely ojxmud to a few. Hence 
the Truth by Ilia own mouth spoaketh: H7i«, thin lend thou, in 
that faithf ul ami wine ntrwant whom (hr l.ord mitrth tttvr llin 
Jmmluild, that he may give, them their mmmtrr of runt in. hi» 
mimnl Now by the measure of corn is signified the portion 
of the Word, lest when something that it cannot contain is jautred 
into a narrow heart, it run over." 

(4) The fourth part, which consists of only one chapter, 
shows how a physician of the soul, while exercising his art on 
others, must see that he is sound himself. The bitter the 
work a man does, the greater is the danger of his boeoming 
self-confident; and self-confidence is but a prelude to a fall. 
" Whence it is needful, when we are flattered by the abundance 
of our virtues, that the eye of the soul should come lawk to 

* Hey. Pmt. ill. ltd. * Ibid, Hi, 87 , !W. * IM, hi. ay. 
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her own weak points, and should put herself down in a whole¬ 
some manner; and look not at the right things which she hath 
done, but at those which she hath neglected to do; to the end 
that the heart, being broken by the remembrance of her weak¬ 
ness, may be the more strongly embellished in virtue before the 
Author of lowliness. Tor in general also, the Almighty God, 
though He perfect in great measure the souls of rulers, yet for 
this cause leaveth them imperfect in some small measure, that 
whiles they shine with wondrous virtues, they may be wearied 
with the irksomeness of their own imperfectness, and may in 
no wise set themselves up on account of great things, when 
they still toil in their strife against the smallest; but since 
they have not strength to overcome the lowest difficulties, 
they may not dare to boast themselves upon their principal 
actions.” 

Gregory thus concludes his treatise: “ Behold, my good 
friend, constrained by the necessity of my reproof, and being 
intent to show what a Pastor ought to be, I, a foul painter, 
have portrayed a fair person; and I direct others to the shore 
of perfection, while I am yet tossing on the waves of trans¬ 
gression. But, I beseech thee, in this shipwreck of my life, do 
thou hold me up with the plank of thy prayers, that whereas 
my own weight maketh me to sink, the hand of thy worthiness 
may lift me up.” 

As will appear from the above, Gregory regards a bishop 
pre-eminently as a physician of souls. His principal functions 
are preaching and the exercise of discipline. In order to carry 
out his duties effectively, he is bound to study with anxious 
care every form of spiritual disease; and he must have the 
skill to devise remedies to suit all cases. He must be to his 
people as a kindly father, but also, if need arise, as a severe 
governor. Por the souls of the people are committed to his 
charge; he is their ruler; and for their salvation he will be 
held responsible. The episcopal dignity, in short, is an office 
of government, to be administered by one who is skilled in the 
treatment of souls, for the benefit of the governed. And the 
principal instrument through which the work is carried on is 
that of preaching. 

Gregory’s little book was received with groat appreciation. 
The Pope himself sent a copy of it to his friend Leander, the 
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archbishop of Seville , 1 who is said to have kissed it and to have 
made it known in ail the churches in Spain* There is still 

extant a letter, written to Gregory by the, saintly Lieiniunua 
of Carthagona, in which the Ikmk of Hubs is highly praised as 
11 a palace of all virtues” and a treasure-house of sound teaching 
in conformity witli that of 41 the holy ancient Fathers, Doc tom, 
and Defenders of the Uhureh—Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, 
Gregory Naxianzen ”: at the same time, a doubt is expressed 
whether the standard of fitness for the episcopate may not have 
been placed too high . 51 The Emperor Maurice, having obtained 
a copy from Anatolius, Gregory’s deacon at Constmitinople, had 
it translated into Greek by Anastasius of Antioch, 1 * probably 
with a view to circulating it through the dioceses of the East. 
Augustine curried it into England, where, nearly three hundred 
years afterwards, it was paraphrased in the West Saxon tongue 
by King Alfred the Great, assisted by Piegmuml his Archbishop, 
Asser his Bishop, ami Grimbold and John his Muss-priests . 4 
In 7‘Jb Alenin wrote to an Archbishop of York : “ Wherever 
you go, let the handbook of the holy Gregory go with you. 
Head and re-read it often. It is a mirror of the pontifical 
life, ami a cure for every wound of diabolical deceit .' 1 In ti 
series of Gmmcils lioldeti by command of Charlemagne in 
Hi:t at May cure, Hlicinw, Tours, mill Ghnltm-mtr-HaAno, the 
study of the I'mhmti (Jnro was enjoined tin till bishops 1 ; and 
a little later, m tijijumrs from the words of llineinitr arch¬ 
bishop of Uheims, this bunk, tognther with the Gamins of the 
Church, was given into the hands of bishops at their cottaocm- 
iitm, and they were admonished, and solemnly promised, to 
observe what was written therein in their life, their teaching, 
and their deciiiitntti. 11 Enough has been said to show the value 
which wan deservedly attached to this little treatise by the 
entire Church in the sixth ami the following centuries* Its 
in (human during this fwriisi ran scarcely be overrated, indeed, 
it is felt oven now in its results. The maxims of Gregory have 

* %|f. V. m, * llmi , 1, I til, 1 rnL xil II, 
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moulded the Church. They have sensibly shaped the conduct 
and the policy of the Church’s rulers, and, as a modern writer 
well expresses it, have “made the bishops who have made 
modern nations.” The ideal which Gregory upheld was for 
centuries the ideal of the clergy of the West, and through them 
the spirit of the great Pope governed the Church, long after 
his body had been laid to rest beneath the pavement of St. 
Peter’s. 

The view which Gregory took of the episcopal dignity, its 
functions and duties, may be found in a condensed form in the 
long synodical letter 1 which, according to the usual custom, 
he forwarded after his consecration to his brother Patriarchs, 
John of Constantinople, Eulogius of Alexandria, Gregory of 
Antioch, and John of Jerusalem, and also, for particular 
reasons, to Anastasius ex-patriarch of Antioch. The matter 
of this lengthy circular is, for the most part, abstracted from 
the Pastoral Care, and there are several passages which are 
taken from it word for word. The last paragraph, however, 
contains the gist of the letter, a confession of the orthodox 
faith; and this section it may be advisable to quote. “Since 
with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation, I acknowledge that I 
receive and reverence the four Councils as I do the four Books 
of the Holy Gospel—I mean the Council of ETicaea, in which 
the perverse doctrine of Aiius is destroyed; the Council of 
Constantinople, in which the error of Eunomius and Macedonius 
is refuted; the first Council of Ephesus, in which the impiety of 
Nestorius is judged; and the Council of Chalcedon, in which the 
wickedness of Eutyches and Dioscorus is condemned. These I 

1 “ Synodica praeterea dicta epistola, quam pontificos recens electi ad 
alios pontifices mittebant, in qua fidei suae rationem exponebant. Quod quidem 
maxime obtinuit in summis pontificibus et patriarchis ” (Du Cange). These 
letters were also called “ Literae Enthronisticae ” (Bingham, ii. 11, § 10). The 
origin of the name “ Synodica ” is doubtful, though Gregory appears to 
suggest a derivation. In Egp. ix. 147, speaking of the Synod of Chalcedon, 
venerated by all bishops, he writes: “ Hinc est enim, ut quotiens in quatuor 
praecipuis sedibus antistites ordinantur, synodales sibi epistolas vicissim 
mittant, in quibus se sanctum Chalcedonensem synodum cum aliis genera- 
libus synodis custodire fateantur.” Very few synodical letters of the Popes 
before Gregory’s time have been preserved, but the custom of sending such 
letters is at least as old as the time of Gelasius. In Gregory’s correspondence 
reference is made to the synodical letters of Cyriaous of Constantinople (vi. 
62; vii. 24, 80) and Isaac of Jerusalem (xi, 28). 
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embrace with full devotion and observe with entire approbation, 
because on them, as on a four-square stone, rises the structure 
of our holy faith; and any man, whatever be Ids life and actions, 

who does not hold to their entirety, really lies outside the build¬ 
ing of the Church, even though ho seem to bo a stone in it. I 
also greatly reverence the Fifth Council, in which the letter 
attributed to Ibas is condemned as full of error, Theodore is 
convicted of having fallen into impious misbelief, by dividing 
the Person of our Mediator, making two subsistences, and the 
writings of Theodoret, in which the belief of the blessed Cyril 
is attacked, are refuted as reckless madness. All the persons 
whom those venerable Councils reject I reject, whom they 
reverence I reverence; for as they are confirmed by universal 
consent, if any man ventures to loose those whom they hind 
or to bind those whom they loose, he destroys not them but 
himself. Whoever, then, thinks otherwise, let him be anathema. 
But whoever holds the faith of these synods, to him be peace 
from God the Father, through Jesus Christ His Son, who 
liveth and reigneth with Him, God of the same Substance, 
in the unity of the Holy Spirit, world without end. Amen,” 1 
Such, then, was Gregory's view of tins conduct, character, 
and belief of a good bishop. The following chapters will show 
how far ho himself was able to realise his ideal, and in what 
respects he fell short of it. 

4 Mi*ih 1. *J4« 
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CHAPTER II 


LIFE AND WORK IN ROME 

In the time of John the Deacon there was in the Monastery 
St. Andrew a likeness of Gregory, depicted on a circle of stn 
in an apse behind the monks’ cellarium. John, who inspei 
the portrait, has described it for us in detail, and from his acco 
we are able to form some idea of the personal appearance of 
great Pope. His face, we read, was well proportioned, combin 
the length of his father’s and the roundness of his moth 
countenance; his beard, like his father’s, was somewhat ta\ 
and sparse. His head was large and bald, surrounded w 
dark hair hanging down below the middle of the ear; ; 
little curls bending towards the right crowned a forehead br 
and high. The eyes were of yellow-brown colour, small 
open; the eyebrows arched, long, and thin; the under-eye 
full. The nose was aquiline, with open nostrils. The lips v 
red and thick, the cheeks shapely, the chin prominent and w 
formed. His complexion, swarthy and high-coloured, bee? 
flushed in later life. The expression was gentle. He was 
medium height and good figure; his hands were beautiful, v 
tapering fingers well adapted to handle the pen of a ready wri 
In the picture he was represented standing, clad in a chestr 
coloured chasuble over a dalmatic, and wearing a small pallii 
which fell over his shoulders, breast, and side. His left hi 
grasped a Book of the Gospels, his right was raised to m 
the sign of the cross. A square frame—not the round nim 
—surrounded his head, proving that the portrait was execo 
in his lifetime. Beneath the picture was the following dist: 
of his own composing:— 

“ Christe, potens Domine, nostri largitor honoris, 

Indnltum offtcium solita pietate guberna.” 1 


Joh. Diac. Vita iy. 84. Gregory himself speaks of “ mei molem corpo 
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Such w m the appearance of Pope Gregory about the year 
590. His health was extremely bad. The austerities of bin 
monastic days had shattered his constitution, and during the 
last fourteen years of his life he was never free from illness. 
He suffered frightfully from indigestion, and from time to time 
he was entirely prostrated by attacks of slow fever. Moreover, 
he was a martyr to the gout, which appears at this period to 
have been a very common complaint among the upper classes 
of society, both ecclesiastical and lay. Nevertheless, in spite of 
his constant and increasing infirmities, Gregory did not permit 
himself any relaxation in the discharge of his duties. From 
morning to night, in sickness and in health, he was always 
busy. 44 He never rested” writes his biographer Paul. 1 11 He 
was ever engaged in providing for the interests of his people, or in 
writing some composition worthy of the Church, or in searching 
out the secrets of heaven by the grace of contemplation.” It 
is no wonder that this most indefatigable of men soon wore 
himself out. His frail body was unequal to the demands In 1 , 
made upon it. Nevertheless, up to the very last his fiery energy 
was unsubdued. 

In the present chapter it is my intention to give some 
account of Gregory's life and work within the walls of Rome. 
I shall, therefore, pass over for the present his multitudinous 
and varied lalnmrs in connexion with the government of the 
Church at large, the conduct of the I/ombard War, the regulation 

from which we gather that ho was of full t»Mt of Issly. Towards the end of 
hii life, however, lie tomumi sadly wanted and attenuated through ill nogs 
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at Constantinople, persevered in the practice of monastic 
discipline, retaining amid the splendours of the Imperial court 
the ascetic usages of the conventual life- These habits he did 
not abandon after his removal to the Palace of the Lateran. 
He surrounded himself with the most learned clerks and the 
most pious monks, and lived with them in common, 1 “ so that 
the Roman Church in Gregory's time resembled that Church as 
it was under the rule of the Apostles or the Church of Alexandria 
during the episcopate of St. Mark.” 2 Among the most intimate 
of his associates the biographer mentions Peter the Deacon, 
whom Gregory represented as his interlocutor in the Dialogues , 
Aemilianus the notary, who took shorthand notes of his sermons, 
Paterius the notary, who edited excerpts from his writings, 
John the Defensor, who was afterwards sent into Spain, 
Maximianus, now once more Abbat of St. Andrew's Monastery, 
Augustine, Prior of St. Andrew’s, and Mellitus, who were both 
sent afterwards as missionaries to Britain, Marinianus, a monk 
of St. Andrew’s, who became Archbishop of Ravenna, Probus, 
who was sent to build a xenodochium at Jerusalem, and Claudius, 
afterwards Abbat of Classis, who had once taken notes of 
Gregory’s lectures on the Old Testament. In the company of 
these and others Gregory strove to realize the monastic ideal 
of perfection. He cut off all luxuries. His diet was of the 
simplest, though it seems that within limits he was a little 
fastidious in what he took. His favourite wine, for instance, 
was called “ cognidium,” a liquor flavoured with resin; and this 
he procured direct from Alexandria, since at Rome, so he 
complained, “ we get from the traders a drink which is called 
cognidium, but not the wine itself.” 8 His personal appoint¬ 
ments were so simple as to be almost mean. He continued 
to wear his coarse monk's dress, and even his pontifical vest¬ 
ments were of the plainest. 4 Yet, in his public appearances, he 

1 Compare his advice to Augustine (E]?p. xi. 56a, i.). 

2 Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 11,12. 

3 Greg. E%yp. vii. 37: “ Quia collatum ac viritheum non libenter bibo, praesu- 
menter cognidium requiro. . . .Nam nos hie a negotiatoribus nomen cognidii 
et non substantiam comparamus.’ , Cognidium is interpreted Kccvias ohos 
= “ vinum resinatum.” 

4 Joh. Diac. Vita iv. 80 describes his pallium woven of white linen with 
no marks of the needle in it, his phylacteria of thin silver hung from the neck 
by a piece of poor cloth, and his narrow belt only a thumb’s-width wide, and 
remarks that they are evidences of the monastic simplicity of Gregory’s attire. 
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threatens us incessantly from without, we are menaced by still 
greater dangers from the mutinous soldiery within.” 1 

Again, Rome at this time was thronged to overflowing with 
indigent refugees. “ From almost every part of Italy multitudes 
flocked into the city, fearing the swords of the Lombards.” 2 
These unhappy fugitives were many of them completely destitute, 
and there was no one in a position to relieve their necessities save 
the Pope. The rich patrician families who had once dispensed 
their lordly charities in the halls of the Roman palaces had 
long ago disappeared. Most of them had removed to Constanti¬ 
nople, having sold their Italian estates or presented them to the 
Roman Church; some had died out. As things were, the Pope 
was almost the only wealthy man remaining in the city, and to 
him and the Church which he represented the destitute people 
looked for the necessaries of existence. 

To the task of providing for the famine-stricken populace, 
Gregory addressed himself with zeal. Every ecclesiastical dis¬ 
trict in Rome had its “ deaconry,” or office of alms, 3 which was 
under the superintendence of a deacon, and the accounts of which 
were kept by a general administrator. 4 Here the poor, the aged, 
and the destitute of the several regions received food on applica¬ 
tion. Those who had no shelter were further accommodated with 
lodging in the reception-houses for strangers. 6 Public distribu¬ 
tions of com were also made in the convents and basilicas. The 
corn so dispensed was obtained from Sicily. A small portion 
of the supply appears to have been furnished by the Emperor, 
but the greater part was provided by the Pope from the Papal 

1 Greg. Epp. i. 3. 2 Paul. Diac. Vita 16. 

3 For the deaconries, see Smith Diet. Ch. Ant. art. “ Diaconia.” There 
were deaconries in other places beside Borne (see Greg. Epp. v. 25 ; x. 8). 

4 Greg. Epp. xi. 17: “Quia igiturte Iohannem religiosum intentionis tuae 
studio provocati mensis pauperum et exhibendae diaconiae elegimus prae- 
ponendum, ne qua tibi ex hac nascatur amministratione dubietas, hac te 
munitione prospeximus fulciendum, constituentes ut de hoc quod ad mensas 
pauperum vel diaconiae exhibitionem percepisti sive subinde perceperis ero- 
gandum, nuUi unquam hominum quolibet modo seu ingenio cogaris ponere 
rationem vel aliquam debeas molestiam sustinere.” 

5 There were several xenodochia in Borne. Pope Symmmachus, e.g., 
founded or restored three (Ado. Chron. Migne, cxxiii. 106, B) and Pelagius 
II., “domum suam xenodochium fecit pauperum senum” (Lib. Pont. Vita 
Pelag. II.). Gregory’s care for the Boman xenodochia is noted by Joh. Diac. 
Vita ii. 51, who also remarks that he sent the abbat Probus to found a 
xenodochium at Jerusalem (ii. 52). 
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pigments and other more delicate articles of commerce were 
offered by him as marks of respect to citizens of rank. Thus 
the Church came to be regarded as a source of supply for the 
whole community. 

“ To three thousand handmaids of God (whom the Greeks call 
monastriae) he gave fifteen pounds of gold for bed-furniture, 
and bestowed upon them for their daily provision eighty pounds 
annually. Of whom, writing to the royal lady Theoctista, he 
says: ‘ Their life is so noble, so given to tears and abstinence, 
that I believe that, but for them, not one of us could have 
subsisted for so many years in Eome amid the swords of the 
Lombards/ 1 

“ Moreover, every day he sent out, by couriers appointed to 
the office, cooked provisions to the sick and infirm throughout 
the streets and lanes of all the city districts. To those of 
higher rank, who were ashamed to beg, he would send a dish 
from his own table, to be delivered at their doors as a present 
from St. Peter. And this he did before he himself sat down to 
dine. Thus not one of the faithful in Eome was without 
experience of the kindness of this Bishop, who most tenderly 
provided for the wants of all.” 

So particular was Gregory in seeing that this system of 
relief was effectively carried out, and so thoroughly did he 
consider himself responsible for the welfare of his people, that 
on one occasion, when a pauper was found dead in a small back 
room of a common lodging-house, the Pope abstained from 
celebrating mass for some days, sorrowing as though he were 
the man’s actual murderer. 2 

John the Deacon adds: 8 “ There exists to this day in the 
most holy archives of the Lateran Palace, a very large paper 
volume, compiled in Gregory’s times, wherein the names of 
all persons of either sex, of all ages and professions, both at 
Eome and in the suburbs, in the neighbouring towns and even 
in the distant cities on the coast, are set down, together with 
details concerning their family names, their ages, and the pay¬ 
ments which they received.” The contents of this per grande 
volumen were examined by the diligent biographer, but 
through fear of wearying his readers, he omits to specify them 
further. Nevertheless, it would have been interesting to learn 

1 Greg. JETpjp. vii. 23. 2 Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 29. 3 Ibid. ii. 30. 
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he would get hereafter for giving up so entirely the riches of 
this world. It was revealed to him in the night that he should 
share a heavenly mansion with Gregory, the Roman Pope. 
Whereat the holy man was grieved, thinking that his voluntary 
poverty would be ill rewarded if he obtained nothing more than 
one who lived amid such abundance of worldly wealth. Day 
and night, with sighs and groans, he compared his own desti¬ 
tution with Gregory’s riches, until at last God said to him, in a 
dream, “ It is not the possession of riches, but the lust for them 
that makes a rich man; why then dost thou dare to compare 
thy poverty with the riches of Gregory ? Thou, in loving thy 
cat, and stroking it daily and giving it to no one, art more 
enamoured of wealth than he, who loves not his great riches, 
but dispenses them to all men liberally.” The solitary rendered 
thanks to God for his rebuke, and ever afterwards prayed 
earnestly that he might be counted worthy to share a mansion 
with the world-despising Pope. 1 

While Gregory thus attended to the temporal welfare of his 
flock, he did not neglect their spiritual wants. We observed 
in the Pastoral how strongly he insisted on the duty of 
preaching, and with what elaboration he discussed the different 
kinds of discourse suitable for the various classes in the com¬ 
munity. He believed, with St. Paul, that it was an indispen¬ 
sable qualification of a bishop that he should be “ apt to teach.” 
As he expresses it in one of his letters, 2 “ Whoever comes to 
the priesthood, undertakes the office of a preacher.” Hence, 
when he became Pope, he began forthwith to put his maxim 
into practice, and throughout his pontificate he looked upon 
the instruction of his people as one of the principal duties of 
his office. To secure an opportunity for making these public 
addresses, he appointed “ stations.” 3 At a church designated 

1 Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 60. 

2 Greg. Egp. i. 24: “ Praeconis quippe officium suscipit, quisquis ad sacer- 
dotium accedit, ut ante adventum iudicis, qui terribiliter sequitur, ipse scilicet 
clamando gradiatnr. Sacerdos ergo si praedicationis est nescins, qnam 
clamoris vocem daturas est praeco mutus ? ” 

3 “ Stationes dicuntur ecclesiae, oratoria seu quaevis loca, ubi processiones 
ecclesiasticae moram faciunt, in quibus orationes fiunt aut decantantur 
antiphonae, vel denique sacrum missae ministerium peragitur; ex quo 
processiones ipsas stationes passim dictas observare est ” (Du Cange). Job. 
Diac. Vita ii. 18 says: “ Stationes per basilicas vel beatorum martyrum 
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authentic transcript of the homilies in the archives of the 
Roman Church. 1 

Of Gregory's popularity as a preacher there can be no 
question. Immense crowds of every age and profession followed 
him about from church to church, and hung with breathless 
interest on his utterances. 2 Hot that he attracted them by 
the artifices of rhetoric. Oratory was far more cultivated by 
the Greek than by the Latin Fathers; and among the Latins 
Gregory was in this respect inferior to Augustine, and yet more 
inferior to Ambrose. His sermons were plain, popular exposi¬ 
tions of passages of Scripture, delivered in a style that was 
simple and familiar. He rarely discussed the more profound 
problems of theology. He preferred to deal with practical 
topics, and he studied to present his views with clearness and 
precision. The approach of the judgment and the duty of peni¬ 
tence were his favourite themes. Though essentially popular, 
the sermons overflow with allegory and mystical interpretations, 
and it must be confessed that the meanings thus elicited are 
often extremely far-fetched ; on the other hand, they abound in 
quotations from every part of Scripture, which are generally 
applied with great skill and felicity. Indeed, even in that age 
of Biblical students, Gregory's mastery of the matter and 
phraseology of the Bible was remarkable, and we might with 
justice apply to him the criticism passed by Dr. Heale on a 
preacher of the twelfth century: “ He seems to quote the Bible 
because it is his own natural language, because his thoughts 
have been so accustomed to flow in Scripture channels, that 
they will run in no other; and it is sometimes difficult to 
tell, nor would he perhaps always have known himself, whether 
he was employing his own words or those of the inspired 
writings." 

In the history of pulpit eloquence Gregory’s sermons are 
remarkable, because in them we get the first approach towards 
a systematic use of anecdote and illustration. It is certainly 
true that the preachers before his time occasionally related a 

1 Egp, iv. 17a. This letter must be dated about the middle of the year 
693. The sermons were preached by Gregory during the first two years of 
his pontificate. Ewald dates the last of them May 21, 693 (see his note on 
E$p. iv. 17a). 

2 Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 19. The author of the S. Gallen Life c. 24, says that 
the Bomans used to call Gregory “ Golden Mouth ” by reason of his eloquence. 
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are very significant as marking the commencement of a 
revolution in the style of preaching. Gregory was the first great 
preacher who attempted, in anything like a systematic fashion, 
to introduce non-scriptural illustrations into his instructions, to 
drive home a religious truth with the help of an apposite story. 
He was the first to experiment in a method which at a later 
period was almost universally adopted. He opened the way for 
the popular orators of the Middle Ages. 

In other respects the style of the Homilies on the Gospels is 
easy, lucid, and unstudied. 1 Without labouring after ornament 
and rhetorical effects, the preacher says what he has to say with 
grace and a certain natural smooth eloquence, to which it must 
have been pleasant to listen. He was clearly never at a loss 
for a suitable word and pointed phrase, and many of his dicta 
scattered up and down the homilies are worth remembering. 
The following have been taken at random, and are fairly repre¬ 
sentative of his manner: “Be not anxious about what you 
have, but about what you are.” 2 “ If we fear death before it 
comes, we shall conquer it when it comes.” 3 “ The very acts 
of Christ are precepts.” 4 “ If the work of God could be com¬ 
prehended by reason, it would be no longer wonderful, and faith 
would have no merit if reason provided proof.” 6 “To do 
penance is to bewail the evil we have done, and to do no evil to 
bewail.” 6 “ Patience is the root and guardian of all the virtues.” 7 
“ Let us look sideways, as it were, on all that is done in this 
world.” 8 “ The death of the martyrs is blossoming in the faith 
of the living.” 9 “ The iron of the soul never gets a sharp point 

unless it be filed down by the malice of enemies.” 10 “Joy is 
heightened by the contrast of torment, as the black background 
in a picture makes the white or red stand out more clearly.” 11 

As a specimen of his eloquence, we will quote a passage 
from the first of the sermons, delivered in St. Peter's on the 

1 The Benedictine Biographer thus writes of the sermons : 4 * In his nihil 
mollius, nihil comptius occurrit; sed pura et casta, sine fuco, sine lenocinio 
fluit eloquentia. Ponderosa verba, graviores sententiae, quales et Scripturae 
sanctae maiestati et tanti sacerdotis dignitati convenirent; magno cum 
delectu inserta ex divinis libris testimonia, non per vim tracta sed quasi 
sponte adducta ” (Vita ii. 3, § 8). 

2 Mom. m Ev. xiii. § 6. 3 Ibid. xiii. § 6. 4 Ibid. xvii. § 1. 

5 Ibid. xxvi. § 1. 6 Ibid, xxxiv. § 15. 7 Ibid. xxxv. § 4. 

8 Ibid, xxxvi. § 11. 9 Ibid, xxxviii. § 4. 

10 Ibid, xxxviii. § 7. 11 Ibid. xl. § 8. 
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Second Sunday in Advent of the year 590. The Gospel for the 
day (Luke xxi. 25-32) naturally suggested the thought on 
which Gregory so often dwelt as the chief hope and solace of 
God’s people in those troubled times,—the thought of the 
approaching destruction of the world and the consequent 
redemption of the elect. The signs of the end were already 
manifest. The elect should be filled with joy; yet at the same 
time, they should be led to anxious thoughts and fears and 
earnest activity of life. “Behold, my brethren, we now see 
what before we only heard of. The world is beset with evils 
which are daily new and growing greater. You see how small 
a remnant is left of the innumerable people of Borne: yet still 
each day the scourges strike us, sudden disasters bear us down, 
new calamities afflict us without warning. As in youth the 
body is vigorous, the breast is strong and sound, the neck is 
muscular, the lungs are full of breath, but in old age the body 
is bent, the neck is withered and stoops, the breast labours 
with frequent sighs, the strength fails, the speaker pants for 
breath and his words are broken—for even if there be no disease, 
the very health of an old man is only sickness—so is it with 
the world. In former years it was vigorous with youth, it was 
strong to multiply the race of men, fresh in health and rich in 
resources. But now it is weighed down by the very burden 
of its age, and is hurried on by its increasing maladies to a 
speedy dissolution. Give not your heart, then, my brethren, to 
that which, as yourselves see, cannot last. Fix in your minds 
the Apostle’s warning :( Love not the world , neither the things that 
are in the world . If any man love the world , the love of the 
Father is not in him ./ Two days ago, my friends, by a sudden 
whirlwind, ancient trees were uprooted, houses were destroyed, 
and churches overthrown to the foundations. How many men, 
strong and healthy, were making plans that evening for the 
morrow! Yet that same night they died a sudden death, caught 
in the snares of destruction. Most dearly beloved, consider this. 
The Judge invisible moved but the breath of a little wind, raised 
but the storm of a single cloud: yet He made the earth to tremble, 
He shook the foundations of very many buildings to their fall. 
We cannot endure Him when He plagues us with a very little 
cloud; what then shall He do when He shall come Himself 
and His wrath shall blaze forth for the punishment of the 
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wicked ? . . . Behold, as I said before, God moved the air, and 
the oartli trembled. Who, then, shall endure when Ho shall 
move the heavens ? And what can X call those terrors which wo 
see but the harbingers of the wrath to come? We ought therefore 
to consider that these tribulations differ from the final tribulation 
even as the person of the herald differs from the power of the 
judge. Think, then, beloved, on that day with all earnestness, 
amend your lives, change your habits, resist and conquer your 
besetting sins, punish your evil deeds with weeping. For 
hereafter you will behold the advent of the Eternal Judge more 
fearlessly in proportion as you now with fear anticipate His 
severity.” 

In addition to the Homilies on the Gospels, Gregory com¬ 
posed twenty-two others on the Prophet Ezekiel, which L 
shall have occasion to refer to later on. Eight years after they 
were delivered, Gregory corrected these discourses tuid sent 
them to Marinianus of Itavonna, who, if appears, was a diligent 
student and admirer of Ambrose and Augustine. The Pope 
thought it necessary to apologize for his work, but ho expressed 
the hope that the coarser food which he provided might bo of 
service in making Marinianus return with greater gusto to the 
delicate banquets spread out in the older Fathers. 1 

While Gregory sought, by assiduous preaching, to inculcate 
on his people sound principles of morals and religion, ho was at 
the sumo time unceasingly watchful to eradicate error. Hence 
he exerted himself to oppose the misguided zeal of certain 
puritans in Home, who taught that the Jewish sabbath ought 
to be observed, and that the Lord’s Day should be kept so 
strictly that even the work of washing ought to be suspended. 9 

1 Greg. Epp. xii. 16a. The sermon* on Ksscklul wore preached in 
698 -594. Concerning their composition, the .9. (Mien Life 0 . 26 ha* iv well- 
known legend. “ Super hone vlrum Del vitliime quldam dloitur do suia satis el 
famlllaris album sedisgc eolumh&m, cum In praedlctum Itaohiulom fecit 
homillas. Cui scilicet vldonti valde pro illo iratu* amxmku pcroeplt, no, 
quondiu ipse vivorot in came, Id alioul imlioarot, ne scilicet aporto coelostiH 
slguo olaritatis, fama oxtolll,fori* videretur humana," (See below, Chap. XI.) 

* Grog. Mpp. xllt. 8. On the observance of Sunday, Greg. Tur. H. b\ x. 
80 writes: “ Sanutus out hlo dies, qul In prlnttiplo lunum oondltam primus 
vldlt, no Dominican resurrcctionls testis feattis emlnuit; iduoquo omul lldn n 
Christiauls obsorvarl debet, ne flat in eo otnnu opus publicum." Ifo nays that 
in the town of Limoges several people were killed by lire from heaven because 
they worked on this day. Several instances are recorded by the same author 
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501 or 592, ho had already reconsecrated a celebrated Arian 
church in the Suburra, which Bicimor had built or embollished, 
and wherein his body had beon buried. Gregory dedicated this 
building in honour of St. Agatha of Catania ; and he has left us 
a curious account of certain strange occurrences at the time of 
the ceremony, somo of which, ho says, were known to the 
people generally, while the others rested on the testimony of 
the priest and guardians of the church 1 :— 

“ There was in the Suburra a closed church which had 
fonnerly belonged to the Arians. Two years ago I determined 
to dodieato it to the Catholic Faith, and to deposit therein the 
relics of St. Sebastian and St. Agatha. And this accordingly 
was done. Wo came with a great multitude of peopl^Sfftl 
entered the church, singing praises to Almighty God. iq£|po 
the solemn mass was being celebrated, and the pcopl< $3Gfr o 
crowded together from the narrowness of the spneo, sqqp* of 
those who were standing outside the sacrarium suddenly«&ib a 
pig running about between their feet. Each man felt/Jbjp&nd 
spoke of if to his neighbour. The pig made for the dttMyaiuF* 


great was the wonder excited among those by whom iUgglgsodJ^ ■ 
yet, though they felt it, no one could see it. This prod^Jf was*, 
granted by the Divine Mercy, that all men might oleafljiiipiow^ 
that the foul inhabitant was departing from the placo. 3 w£" ft 
“ After the celebration of tiro mass, wo left the chrSSE; bufc 
on tho same night there was a great noise among the i flfe vlaf 
if some one were running about there. On the follo y%t£ ^igftft 
the noise increased, and suddenly there was a temfi55ftteh,»*i 
though the whole church had been overthrown frod fc4j l very 
foundations. This quickly ceased, and aftorward|^;jhu Old j 
Enemy gave no further trouble. But the terrible mfljp which J 
he made showed how unwilling he was to leave tlicajjaeo he 
had possessed so long. 


1 Oreg. Dial. Hi. 80; Rpp. iv. IS); Lib. Pont. l»fti dreg. 1 .; Jolt. Ditto. 
Vita il. 81, 82. Tho name 0 f Bt. Agatha wan imiorted in tho tlanon of tho 
Mat* by Gregory, according to Aidhnlm Da t'irjfitt. 42. A church in Homo had 
boon already dodioatod to her by 1,’opo Bymmaohust; another watt dedicated by 
Gregory tho Bocond in 720. “ Tho oonutant intercourse with Biolly explains 

the adoption of tho insular Mint into tho Roman worship." 

* Thotto who have been in a great crowd in a Roman church, and know 
how the children manage to aqueeae thomselves through it, will lie able, 
perhaps, to make a shrewd guests at the real cause of tho phenomenon here 
reported. 
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" A few days afterwards, when tho sky wa;i quite clear, a 
cloud from heaven settled upon tho idtar, covering it m with 
a veil, and filling thu whole church with a jiorfunm so strangn 
and sweet, that, though thu doors wore open, no one ventuml 
to go in. Thu priest, the guardians of the church, and those 
who had cornu to mass, saw tin* cloud, sun'll the aweetne w of 
the mysterious odour, and wuru uuahlu to enter. 

" On another day, when thu lamp ! were hanging in thu 
church unlighted, they were kindled with fire from heaven. 
Again, a few days later, after the celebration of matt, the 
sacristan extinguished the lights and went home, < >n returning 
to the church shortly afterwards, hu found them burning 
brightly. Hu supposed he had not prw|»u!y extinguished them, 
so this time he put them out with great .-are, and then shut up 
the church. But, when he returned three hours later, h« found 
tho lights, which he hud extinguished, hurtling. And this took 
piano that all might know that the church had passed from 
darkness into light.’* 

Thu immtiun of lights reminds us .4f tlm fact that Gregory 
granted thu patrimonial estate of Aquau Salvia*. together with 
two gardens on the htutka of the Tilwr, and some other lands, to 
the Basilica of St. 1'atd, to maintain the tights in honour "f 
the Apostle “who tilled th« whole world with th« light of his 
preaching.” * The deed of gift was inscrib'd on a marble tablet 
ami infixed to thu wall of tho portico «f the church. Another 
donation of lands was made to St iVierX where also tin-gory 
placed over the altar a " eiburium,” or haldacchmo, Mtpjtorted hy 
four silver pillars,* lie further intended to restore the fabric* 
of both churches, and for this purpose arrange*! that Imams should 

1 Or**#. #%§», »lv» 14. Tli*i *4 Itmuiiig lylii* «t tkv *$*»m«* <4 

mitt 1st find M*rtyr«, 4»fcti4§4 1*^ Ml. J § Tf* I»i4 
wmmm li» Or«w*ryV» tim*. Or##, in. $4 t Ot*#. Tt##» tH 

#*il, 71 * i /* H M **?»•** I t*> 

• i*%h twmi* I (frifymt l< J«4i. I'toit, , *♦ U% tumuli 

lltitft ftkftlljtittftt 4*? * 4 *.« h # t l|| 

fetMftlte* HixOiitft **9i»t*# iwwiliii ir*ii*l«lnii4 m% t f*ttrfc«vit, 

«l la IwAtti#* twill mf*t ftJluftt teiigii|.in 

Htpft t'4|i»iift »f fiirtipfiii wurw ».4to #% | , d|^i 

III# #ftftt§4 **rwi in i»i. «l tiltfif-011, wliltli iffC$1 

|f*i4 f V, f|| | M*w* lit# 4«wr»l§ f»> ti f 11** * l**r#ii#r4 In fk| 44# 

f|%l|L Ilirlil, $ 4 ?*», -til *!i.» *w!«* «l |»sl 

m ba€ |* 
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bo sent from Bruttii 1 ; but it is doubtful whether those repairs 
were actually carried, out. 8 Meanwhile ho was careful to see 
that the services were duly performed both here and in the rest 
of the Roman basilicas. He ordered masses to bo celebrated 
over the bodies of the Apostles, n and hearing that the Church 
of St. Pancras was shamefully neglected by its presbyters, so 
that even on Sunday there was often no one in attendance to 
say mass, he gave the basilica into the charge of a congregation 
of monks, who were to arrange for a daily performance of the 
" work of God " at “ the moat holy body of the blessed Fan- 
cratius.” 4 Gregory, however, was not one of the building Popes. 
" Other Pontiffs,” says Paul the Deacon, 0 “ gave themselves to 
building churches and adorning them with gold and silver; but 
Gregory, while not entirely neglecting this duty, was wholly 
engrossed in gaining souls, and all the money he could lay his 
hands upon he was anxious to disburse and bestow upon the 
poor.” It is interesting to note, in passing, that the state of 
the aqueducts caused (Iregory serious anxiety, and, although ho 
could do nothing himself, he made strong representations to the 
Prefect of I Inly to got them restored. “ They are so overlooked 
and neglected,” he wrote, " that, unless more care is taken they 
will shortly fall into complete ruin.” 8 No notice, however, 
appears to have been taken of tins appeal. 

On the Hth of July, in the year 505, a synod was held by 
Gregory in the Basilica of St Peter. 7 It consisted of twenty-three 
bishops, all (save tlm Bishop of Itavonna) from the suhurbicarian 
provinces, and of thirty-five priests of titular churches. Tim 
deaoons and the rest of the Roman clergy were present, but they 
had no seats in the Council, and did not sign the decrees. 
Various matters wore discussed, and, on the motion of Gregory, 
six resolutions were carried. 

The first decree forbade deacons to conduct the musical part 

' Greg, Kpp. lx. 134-197. 

• Joh. Dine. Vita iv, 08 tuny* In a general way: "Omni vitae hum tempore 
Hieut novae bMilloa* minime fabriearet, Ita nlmlrum fabrieatarum veterum 
•art* toots cum nummo studio annualitsr repnrabat." 

* Lib. 1*0*1. Vita Orcg. 1.; Job, Dlae. Vita II. 90. 

• Greg. Kp}>. iv. 18. 

* Paul. Dine. Vita 10. * dreg. Kpp. xil. 0. 

' Oreg, Kpp. v, 57a. To thin synod Gregory return in Kpp. v. 09; of. 
Jlni'tln 11. K. H. 1; Jolt. Dine, I tin ii, 6. 
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of the mass, with the exception of the chanting of the Gospel. 
“In the holy Eoman Church” said Gregory, “a very repre¬ 
hensible custom has for some time existed, namely, that certain 
singers are selected for the ministry of the altar, who, being 
ordained deacons, devote themselves to singing, instead of to their 
proper duties of preaching and almsgiving. The result frequently 
is that while search is made for a good voice, no care is taken to 
provide that the life shall be such as harmonizes with the holy 
ministry. And so the singer enrages God by his conduct, while 
he delights the people with his accents.” It was accordingly 
ordered that the deacons should in future abstain from singing. 
The Gospel in the mass alone must be chanted by them, the 
psalms and other musical portions of the service being left to 
the subdeacons and lower clergy. 1 

The second decree referred to the personal attendants of the 
Pope. “In times of neglect a shameful custom has become 
established, namely, that lay servants should wait upon the 
Pontiffs of this See, even in the privacy of their chambers. And 
whereas the life of a bishop ought always to serve as an example 
to his disciples, the clergy generally know nothing of his private 
life, which, however, is known to his lay servants.” It was there¬ 
fore decreed “ that certain persons shall be selected from among 
the clergy or the monks to attend upon the Pontiff in his bed¬ 
chamber, so that the life of the ruler may be witnessed in all 
its privacy by men who can take example and profit from what 
they see.” 

The third ordained that the rectors of the Patrimony of the 
Church should on no pretext fix “ titles ” 2 or notices proclaiming 
ownership, on estates which they imagined to belong to the 
Church. The claims of the Church must be supported not by 
violence, but by justice. Further, any bishop who ordered such 
“ titles ” to be affixed, or neglected to punish those who affixed 
them without authorization, would do so in future at his peril. 

The fourth decree suppressed a curious Eoman custom. 
“Whereas the faithful venerate us, unworthy though we be, 
with the reverence due to the blessed Apostle Peter, we ought 

1 See below, p. 276. 

2 For “ tituli,” see Greg. i. 39a, 63; v. 38. “ Tabulae ligneae vel 

lapideae in lhnite agri constitutae et nominibus possessorum ornatae fuisse 
videntur tituli ” (Ewald). 
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always to consider our infirmity, and to studiously decline tlio 
burden of this reverence. From the love of the faithful the 
custom has arisen of paying an undeserved honour to the rulers 
of this See, namely, that when their bodies are carried to the 
tomb, they are covered with dalmatics, 1 and these dalmatics the 
people tear to shreds and divide among themselves, reverencing 
them as something sacred. And although there are in the city 
many coverings from the sacred bodies of the Apostles and 
martyrs, men take from the bodies of sinners these shreds which 
they store up from a feeling of deep reverence.” In future, 
therefore, it was enacted that no coverings should he put upon 
the bier at the funeral of a Pope. 

The fifth decree forbade any fees to ho exacted for ordination, 
or conferring the pallium, or for preparing the charters relating 
thereto. 3 “The Pontiff lays his hand upon the bishop who is 
to ho ordained, anil the minister reads the (hispid, and the 
notary writes out the letter of continuation, and it is just, as 
wrong for the lesser officials to exact money for using their 
voice or pen, us it is for the Pontiff to exact money for laying 
on his hand." Hut though no fees could ho demanded as of 
right, a present, if freely offered, might bo accepted. “ For the 
gift is not defiled by sin when it is not extorted by the improper 
solicitations of the recipient." 

The sixth decree ordained that slaves who desired to become 
monks should puss through a course of probation, retaining the 
dress of laymen, before they were admitted into the number 
of tho brethren. If their conduct during this probation was 
approved, they should lie emancipated from tho service of their 
masters, that they might undergo “a still stricter servitude in 
the worship of God." 

1 Far tills QUdtam, titimjmrtt IH»L tv. 40, It ftoomtt tint ilia dal mail 0 mm 
*' in ttatnif nficwint way mmxd&tml with iliti 2<*mt {toman tlhuroh, and tscmitifltiml 
tho |«Minlinr priviitgo of niMdiitdiwtiai of that ilimmli* atliiiw htiiug cmlyaUnwiid 
to unit it by ipdtil Far t'xampht, Papo Hymmanhtnt grtwitod tho 

inns a! dalmatlon to the tltmeatti of Arhm (Ftfii 8> Cmmir» i, a, IK)}, tlregury In 
iliti bishop and ardidetmon 11 ! Clap (%fi. lx. Sill), Cl Walafrld Bimbo Ik 
llt hm Emim . 24 , 

* Awarding to Imperial law, priwaiiii might \m rondo (!) by a now Popo to 
tho blstiopn and olurgy, not ttiorn than twenty potmtltt of gold; (2) by bishops, 

mm hundred iolidi for enthroning Mid ihreis hundred mdidi to tho notarial* and 

(dlintni of tho tnmmmmt&r ; (B) by ©lerli to thii bhdtop who ordidtnsl thorn, not 
tiiprti than lint viitiiu of a y<mr*n produce of the IwiftifFw. 
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of regiikfloiiii minki by Orogury* on hit own authority, in 
iiirly yotura of bin jitmlitkato. Tito reform of tin* !*o{»e*a hut 
hob!, for inatauoo* had boon umtrrtukett after 

ammstion, tins siflixtitg of limit lm*l boon huhnMeu itt f*! 
Moreover, in the brytimtity of hi* {'ontitieiite, Ui'eyuty ! 
Itltoli'iltud Hf b»U*4 Ofte tlb'ISt ilU.ilo of le*%eUU«* I'fijtr 

by tin* Hotn.tit elrryy, namely, the leei yiil fur bum! itt t 
neenitetl i^rottitiL' 1 The ayt*o4 of utk, however, aunetiouwi h 
regular manner them* tii«tntim of tin* amt *;avo to fti 

the form of weheuuatieaJ law* 

I jiati now In the examination of I5i> yory'i ivj«ufe4 r* tV 
of tlw ilotunn lifttryr, tl Into already b j, en noli n*4 iioddenbi 
how anxioua <lr«*>{i*rv wai to j*revide fut the «*\ *<*t jK-$tbrin;ii 
of fin* otlieeif of tin* 1Tureh, and tn j erUenlar b*r the ruin! 
etdtdtliifittli of fin* Holy Kttrlwrt.f Ho lotinrlf f§rr 
tmtm!, it aoetna, In nav nu%m every day, and f wa>* bn w 
that ntl itw rimty should in the* mja-ei itniure hit euimj 
Hi* made BjiiTtnl j*r*n bouts fbr dash tna^ei m tie t‘httrehe* 
Kt. IVfer, St, Httttl, iitnl Hf. Ihittme; and he <!<-voted no 
of lib* attention to developing I bo dorsum* of the lltudi.iii 
Biendea ifii'n bo in!1 1 ditrrtl reflutn tie 44a 1 4 I 0441 solo 

Homan liturgy, malt Off rtf l»Ma! two ahemf of ron«.hlera 
itiipertanro, Tin* re reform i it ii my intentum now to rated 

itt iloltttb 

Tin* aubjoet of Urey* rv4 Htwysra! w mk tn invidvrd in 

nitif‘li ditfmdty iitnl tmtmdnlf, and the view* iiiieti «»f if 
leading itttiboritir^ are -«t widely at Yamme, itml if m im\mm 
f« jiiil forward any Jinlginotil ahotf ii without *,;*» ml IwmMi 
Tito of Miff. I Hirhr^my JtoWoVrr fooiu l« nlww bit 

roimlto4voly fbaf tin* ontrnf uf iho \ 

ftot no grral mi bio* ln*rn ^mmWy r< 

diHii#n?i mill bo iluly noiuit itt ilm w^url Itni Ui*m *k 

Iftff Wl!It tin* V»oeo4 *}ltrHlt» n fif llio f Jf» 

ll will hm bp-4 fu ulitti* rli*nily mbal «orir «4ftiilli^ 

tttinlu by tlrryory lit I bo biliiryy mu t fh** *vrm /.sa J lS*ii'i;v 

nmmn/.io4, 

1 tlw;!, f||»« i fffi# * tif«f #;jy %iii m, 

• mm UsU*. in. Ill, l%i% II, f ,f 
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The changes in the Liturgy, then, wore three in number. 
0 ) First, to the prayer " Hancigitur” in tho Canon of the Mass, 
e added the words, “ diesquo nostros in tua pace diaponas, 
tipio ab aoterna dainnatione nos eripi, et in electorum tuorum 
iboas grege numorari.” 1 Q>) Secondly, ho ordorod the Pater 
roster to bo recited at the end of tho Canon, immediately 
efore tho fraction of the bread.® Before his time the fraction 
illowod at once on the conclusion of the Canon, and tho Lord’s 
rayer was, in all probability, said after the fraction. Gregory 
ms transferred tho Lord’s Prayer from its old place to the end 
f the Canon, and the reason which ho gives for doing so is 
iterosting. " We say tho Lord’s Prayer,” ho writes, “ imme- 
iatoly after tho Canon, because it was the custom of tho 
.pestles to say this very prayer alono at tho consecration of 
10 Host; and it seemed to mo very incongruous that we should 
ty over the Oblation the Canon composed by a scholastic, and 
mold not say over His Body and Blood tho prayer composed 
y our Itedoemer Himself.” (r) Thirdly, 1m ordered that, tho 
.lleluia should ho chanted, after tho Gradual, at other times 
asides the season of Eastur-tido, to which its uso in the Homan 
Lurch hail hitherto lieon confined. 3 

Again, in matters of ceremonial connected with the mass, 
Irogory instituted two reforms, (d) Ho forbade the subdeacons 
> wear chasubles when they proceeded to the altar for the 
alebration 4 ; (e) and he forbade the deacons to perform any 
tusical jtortum of the service, with the single exception of the 
mnring of the Gospel.® 

' Mb. Pont. Vita (beg. L ; Bawls IT. E. It. 1; Joh. Blau. Vita it. 17. 

* Greg. Epp. lx. 80; Jolt. IMao. 11. 80. Gregory nay*; " Oratlonem 
omlnloam ldotroo mox post precom diohnus, quia num apostolorum full, uL 
1 Ipiam solum modo oratlonem oblatlonls hostlam oonseorarent, et veldo 
illil inoonvenltms visum wit, ut precem quant wcholastlous eomposuerat super 
jlatlonem dleeremus ot Ipsam tradlttonom quam rodoraptor not ter oomposult 
ipor eiu* corpus et aangufnein non dloeremux. Bed et Dominion oratlo apud 
raeoos ab omnl populo dloltur, apud nos vero a solo saoordote." It looks as 
tough Gregory believed that the Apostolic Liturgy know ot no other formula 
tan the Pater Neater (Duchesne Originet du Cult* ChrMien p. 184). Yet 
to passage may mean that the Apostles only consecrated at this prayer, i.r. 
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Thtisa fmi Innovations tins the only ones that run he juwiti 
attributed to Gregory in otmMvtiou with the Ibmoisi Uit 
Wo may add* however* that he aunctiouod with hi# nuiht 
a eustoiii which uppeara to have been adopted in t !t*» Uu 
Chttroh about the beginning of the century* that, imtunly, ol 
alternate chanting by the singer# and the people of the 11 K 
eloition, (limte elebonf 1 ut the commencement of the m 
Hut it seem# iiiiliktdy that this two waa originally tittrodtiee 
Gregory ; tor we gather from n muon of the Guuneit of Vn 
that the Kyrie was sung at thane m early aa mJtM 

Some of tilts idioViomcutioUud tt#iim*a thotfe relatiti; 
the Alleluia*, tin* Kyrie, the VaU v No urn** and itw 
of aubdtacoiu ate alluded to hi Gregm) bmuelt m a b 
which lie wrote in bill to John, he*!e<p * f rautv 4 It 
pmn that certain [rruni/i m Huiv who re entlnu 
tor everything Human* had complain* Gu* tlm ummatioii 
i [it catkin had been copied from the nwy’? nt tb« tImre 
<VmHtuntmo|jtn, uitd they a *ked t 11 flow *m t tic- Hoje e\p< * 
hold the Ihv.anfinr Climrli hi Gwrb, when be tint k< «tei 
of lii*# way to imitate hel te« >* f " llioit «•< mpl unfa I he 
endeavoured to answer in hh Irtni to X be, lb* atgm * 
the til,’*t J»lare t that men ’ittpp>v«»!ig wlu* w.*, mX m tVt 
ease that these custom#had beui bmr %r4 fVma the KiM,t 

W4’5 e\en Vet no mi/U4 hi such ever^ im* damn " IXf 
ran doubt that the < btirch of t ujot lotin ‘^le h mb?e> t to 
ApoUtdic He** f Vet* if tlii'* ot any * tlrnr t bniGi lu> mi! 
tluit i i go*td, 1 am §jtitfe jaej aivd to * *»j >t jt» l bat nun m 

h n f«4 who mi j*tid#*‘i hiticodf mi |ie» i that I ** th 

iicorn tu leant what G go**t limn hu mb'imr*" IX* m 

nrwitd phe Gugofi denied outrod*! Hu! t bm* iu't at % t 

til the atlegafim*. None of the tftnm attorn w ,« bm# »r4 I 
GomUtinimeple, 1 he tm te frequent Xmmn* -.! foe Alle 
MulUti* dim-tioft ub«nd the atbdrte -mi, tejm v« nt 4 1 al a im 

ilf Itttrtetil lb>liiiiil cmU ; in the *4h* i * . ,*• * t!i. to a* in i 
dltfrrt fieri lief |%er|| the IheiOllI and I rn; «t.mUla*{*ebt<fin 1 
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the Christo eloison not being said at all. I 11 spite of his 
somewhat elaborate defence, however, it appears as if Gregory 
was not entirely successful in rebutting the charges of the 
Sicilian Humanists. 

'fhe undoubted Gregorian innovations, then, (leaving aside 
the regulations concerning the singing of deacons, and the vest¬ 
ments of subdoucons), amount to this—that ho ordered the 
Alleluia after the Gradual to be more frequently chanted than 
heretofore, and that he introduced two modifications into the 
Canon, inserting some words into the prayer “ Hane igitur," 
and altering the place of the l*atur Noster. What wo have now 
to inquire is, whether Gregory did anything moro than this. 
Were his liturgical changes confined to the above three points V 
Or are wo justified in imputing to liim a work of far greater 
magnitude-—nothing loss than a complete revision of the entire 
Liturgy ( 

Now, Gregory’s biographer, John the Deacon, writing in tiio 
lust half of the ninth century, makes the following statement- - 
that Gregory undertook a revision of the Haeramentary called 
after I’opu Gulasins (Gtslasianum Godieum); that in the course 
of Ibis work he effected certain changes in the arrangement, 
omitted a good dual, and added u little of his own; ami finally 
that, for the convenience of the celebrant, he brought together 
into a single book the various lan-tions of the service, which 
1 adore his time were distributed over several volumes. 1 On the 
authority of this statement, it has hitherto been generally 
believed that Gregory found in use in the Roman Church the 
long and complicated Hacrameutarium Gclasianum, and further 
that lie abbreviated anti otherwise simplified this mass-book, 
producing a revkud edition, with which his own name has become 
associated, and which represents the basis and groundwork 
of the modem Roman Missal. Or, to put the same thing 
briefly, it is said that the Gregorian Sacramontary is the work 
of Rope Gregory himself. 

This theory, however, rests fur support almost entirely on 
the evidence of John the Deacon, who not only flourished 
nearly three hundred years after Gregory’s time, but was, more- 

1 Jolt, Plait. Vita It 17: 11 ftei «tl Q&lmlmum Omliftim d« mlawmim 
iKiliiaiiliti, muttn 8«blmliitrw» |»u« mmv©rt#t*i4 # ttcitttutllti vem i4ii|wrncliIol<«iii, 
jiro titficrttfiiilK t?vattg©!idit loatlonllmn 111 «»!»« Hbrl voluuiim* rourct^it/* 
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over, a writer who had little regard for historical acetir 

Had the above-mentioned statement boon advanced hy m\ 
Gregory's conUmiporarios, or hy n careful author like Hticlt 
Paul the Deacon, it would necessarily have Imm of very door 
value. But little weight mm Im ntinrhod In the testimon; 
Jultn, unless it ran bo shown to tie rtjrrtitictmfed hy other n 
credible witnesses, or at least hy tin 1 internal evidence of 
Gregorianum itself, bet us see w hetlier any such nddith 
support k forthcoming. 

Fir.il, as concerns the eudrure of writers eailier than «Ii 
In the first half of the ninth reiitury Wahtfrid B{ub* $ 
that Gregory revised the liturgy, mid nrriiiigml m order 

iiiiiws and euieierrat ions, 1 Again at .mute j*eri**d h* iw* en 
and 791 Pope Hadrian the First sent hy a t,i {%& 
itttigiio tin niiiifliilleiiilest ” ropy of the Sacrament as i 
arranged long ago by our holy ptedrrrt^r, the fowbitMpi 
Gregory/** 1 Again, some what earlier in thn century, F d 
of York ajieuks of the Sacrament say id’ Gre yn, and 41*1 
that a eopy of it mm brought t*« Knglund hy Augustine 1 1 
is nil the external evideoee producible in r «npp^f! of del 
statement ; and very scanty and nimtidVt^iv it appear*, 
the oilier hand, tie are confront* d with an ostium;* *ihmer 
the part of nil those write*** wli# *** t» ifitnony would have h 
of real iuiperfunee. Keitlier in the wtuingi of Gregory line 
nor in those of Gregory of Touri, Isidore of Seville IU*de, or | 
the Granin* noi yet in ttieX f/n/.Vn /j/V or in the t*\^n /V 
JUnlia, do we find one word about the iillrgnt Orrgoinm tr%n 
But if Gregory mm in truth the nanpihr of the Bar lain* nU 
how ruuie'i if that every one of these author* onuN to ttirfti 
a eircmustattre of mirli uujautanee t We mono! Wltne t 
they were nil m neglectful m to forget to mention #y or i 
they all deliberately a% outfit the subject lb » ti %l t tf 
tint Paul, who w 1 ofe a life iif Gregory* my^ imthmn ; ff«#« 

it flint Bode fiiul the Pupil biographer loth think ii we 
while to record a detail nitrli m wai GregotyG addition to 
prayer #< Hair tgifttr/ 1 and yet breathe nut a hint of the §*» 
revision ? Burely the only tenable explanation of thin my«ti*rs 
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silence is that not one of these writers had heard of Gregory’s 
work on the Sacramentary, that there had been no revision 
of the Sacramentary by Gregory at all. The assertion of John 
the Deacon is based upon a mere tradition, which became cur¬ 
rent apparently in the course of the eighth century, and which 
was known to Walafrid Strabo. As representing a fact of 
history, however, this tradition and John’s restatement of it 
appear to be worth absolutely nothing. In the face of the 
consentient silence of all authorities, we cannot for a moment 
believe the story. 

The external evidence, then, fails entirely to bear out the 
testimony of the ninth-century biographer. It remains to show 
that the internal evidence of the Gregorian mass-book is equally 
conclusive against him. As has been stated above, a copy of 
the Sacramentary, which tradition ascribed to Gregory, was 
sent to Charlemagne by Hadrian the First between the years 
784 and 791. To this book, shortly after its arrival in Gaul, a 
supplement was added, which about trebled its bulk, and indeed 
made it considerably longer than the Gelasianum itself. At 
first the supplement was kept separate from the original work, 
a preface being interposed between the two parts; but by 
degrees portions of the supplement were inserted for convenience 
into the text, so that by the end of the tenth century the two 
halves became fused into one whole, which supplies the prayers 
of the present Roman Missal. Nevertheless, the distinction 
between the original and additional matter was never quite 
obliterated, and it is still possible to indicate approximately the 
scope and contents of the primitive book. 

Of this Gregorian Sacramentary Duchesne gives the following 
account 1 :—“ It is an essentially stational sacramentary, to be 
used only on festivals and days of solemn assembly. It makes 
no provision for Sundays and ordinary days, still less for private 
solemnities, such as marriages and funerals; nor again for 
special necessities such as we find in complete books, namely, 
masses in time of war, pestilence, tempests, and other visitations, 
or for the sick, for sinners, for travellers, etc. We do not even 
find in it the formularies connected with the velatio virginum 
and the reconciliation of penitents. We must therefore be 
careful not to take the Gregorian Sacramentary for other 

1 Duchesne Origines p. 123. 
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than it is, or to expect of it what it does not contain. It 
is the Pope’s book, and contains the prayers that the Pope 
had to use at those ceremonies over which he usually 
presided.” 

Such being the character of the mass-book, what are we to 
say of its date ? Is it possible that it could have been compiled 
at the close of the sixth century, and by Gregory ? Duchesne 
has no hesitation in replying in the negative. “It certainly 
contains a number of prayers which were in use in the time 
of St. Gregory, and indeed long before him. But the author of 
the supplements added in France had, even in his day, remarked 
that St. Gregory could not have mentioned his own festival; 
and he also notes, as later additions, the masses for the Nativity 
and the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, and those for certain 
days of Lent. He has further denoted by an obelus whatever 
he considered to be an interpolation. Indeed, besides the mass 
of St. Gregory himself, we must reject those for the four festivals 
of the Blessed Virgin, not only those for her Nativity and 
Assumption, but even those for the Purification and the An¬ 
nunciation, and the festival of the Exaltation of the Cross, these 
holy days not having been introduced into Eome till during 
the course of the seventh century. With regard to Lent, the 
stations of the Thursdays are not older than Gregory II. 
(715-731), whereas the stations of Ash Wednesday and the 
following days, up to the First Sunday in Lent, are more 
ancient, but at the same time, still later than St. Gregory. 
Another addition is evident in the station of January 1, given 
as “ ad St. Mariam ad Martyressince this church, that is, the 
Pantheon, was not consecrated for Christian worship until the 
time of Pope Boniface IV. (608-615). Its dedication is indicated 
on May 13, so that here again we have a festival posterior to St. 
Gregory. The same applies to the dedication of St. Nicomede 
on June 1, this church having been consecrated under Boniface 
V. (619-625). The Churches of St. Adrian, St. Andrew near the 
Lateran, St. Lucy, St. George, St. Theodore, and St. Apollinaris, 
mentioned as stational churches, are the three first of the time 
of Honorius (625-638), the others probably later. Finally, the 
festival of Pope St. Leo, indicated on June 28, is the anni¬ 
versary, not of his death, but of the translation of his relics 
under Sergius (687-701).” From all this Duchesne draws 
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the following conclusion: “Wo should do well to regard Iho 
Gregorian Sacramentary as corresponding to the state of the 
Roman Liturgy at the time of Rope Hadrian. It would lie 
more natural to avoid all ambiguity and to call it the Sacra¬ 
mentary of Hadrian.” 

It appears, then, that neither the external nor the internal 
evidence gives any support to the statement made by John, and 
under these circumstances wo are surely justified in dismissing 
this statement as legendary. I will briefly sum up my con¬ 
clusions respecting Gregory’s liturgical work in the following 
manner: Without doubt Gregory introduced five reforms in 
connexion with the Liturgy. They were the chanting of the 
Alleluia outside of Kastor-tide; the addition to the “Hauc igitur”; 
the insertion of the I’ator Nostor at the end of the Canon; 
the prohibition of the wearing of chasubles by subdeacons; 
and the restriction of singing by deacons to the chanting of the 
Gospel. Besides these acknowledged changes, Gregory may 
possibly have been responsible for some other minor alterations, 
but of this we have no proof. A general revision of tlie Liturgy, 
however, and a compilation of a new Sacramcutary, was never 
undertaken or curried out by him. The legend of such a 
revision did not spring up until more than ft century after his 
death; and the elaborate reproduction of this legend as truthful 
history is only met with at the close of the ninth century. As 
for the Gregorianum, it is a “ Pope’s book ” of the time of 
Hadrian the First. 

Closely connected with this question of Gregory’s relation to 
the Gregorian Hoeramentary is the equally obscure and difficult 
question of his relation to Gregorian music. Kodosiaatical 
tradition, as is well known, ascribes to Gregory three achieve¬ 
ments in connexion with the development of Church music. 
These are— 

(1) The compilation of an Antiphonary, or book containing 
the musical portions of the mass; 

(2) the revision and rearrangement of the system of Church 
music; 

(51) the foundation of the famous Roman Sehola Oantorum. 

It. is now generally believed by musical experts that Gregory 
hud nothing whatever to do either with the compilation of the 
Antiphonary or with the invention or revival of the “ cantos 
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planus/ 3 Moreover, it is certain that lie was not the founder 
of the Roman singing-school, although it is not improbable that 
he interested himself in its endowment and extension. I will 
say a few words, however, on each of these points in order. 

(1) First, as to the Antiphonary. The evidence for the 
Gregorian compilation is briefly as follows. In the first half of 
the eighth century, Egbert of York saw in Rome the Anti¬ 
phonary as well as the Sacramentary attributed to Gregory, and 
asserts that both books were brought to England by Augustine. 1 
In the first half of the ninth century, Walafrid Strabo writes: 
“ Tradition has it that the blessed Gregory, besides reordering 
the masses and consecrations, did also arrange the music of the 
Church in practically the same most beautiful form which it 
still preserves, as moreover is expressly stated in the beginning 
of the Antiphonary.” 2 A little later, about the year 850, Leo 
the Eourth wrote a letter to rebuke a certain Abbat Honoratus 
for not appreciating the Gregorian music and liturgy, and in 
this respect “ differing, not only from the Roman See but from 
almost the whole of the Western Church, and indeed from all 
who in the Latin tongue offer praise to the Eternal King” Leo 
adds that Gregory with the greatest pains had invented the 
chant, that “ by artificially modulated sound ” he might draw to 
the Church not only ecclesiastics but also the uncultivated; and 
the abbat is threatened with excommunication if he persists in 
neglecting the teaching of Gregory in the matter of music and 
the liturgy. 3 Lastly, John the biographer informs us that, 

1 S. Egbert. De Instit. Cathol. Diabgus xvi. §§ 1 , 2. 

2 De Rebus Eccles. 22. Cf. c. 25: “ Ordinem autem cantilenas diurnis, seu 
nocturnis horis dicendae beatus Gregorius plenaria creditur ordinatione 
distribuisse, sicut et supra de Sacramentorum diximus libro; cum multi ante 
sive post eum orationes, antiphonas vel responsoria composuerunt.” 

3 Mon. Germ. Hist., Epp. v. p. 603 (Hirsoh-Gereuth): “ Res una valde 
incredibilis auribus nostris insonuit; ... id est cum dulcedinem Gregoriani 
carminis, cum sua, quam in ecclesia tradicione canendi legendique ordinavit et 
tradidit, intantum perosam habeatis, ut in omnibus in huiusmodi rations non 
tantum ab hao proxima sede, sed et ab omni pene occidentali ecclesia, et 
prorsus ab omnibus, qui Latinis vocibus laudem aeterno regi conferunt et sonos 
canoros persolvunt, dissentiatis . . . Qui plane sanctissimus papa Gregorius 
. . . sonum iam dictum, quem in ecclesia vel ubique canimus, musicis artibus 
opera plurima ad exoitandos vel commovendos intentius humanos fecerit 
animos, ita, ut non tantum eoclesiastioos sed etiam rudes et duros animos 
artificiosae modulations sonitu ad ecclesias convocaret . . . Idoirco sub ex- 
communicationis interpositions praecipimus, ut nequaquam aliter, quam et 
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following the example of Solomon the Wise, and “ on account 
of the compunction evoked by sweet music,” Gregory, with groat 
trouble, compiled an Antiphonary, " a cento of chants,” an 
authentic copy of which was still extant in Homo in his own 
time. 1 

Now, the above evidence proves that about the middle of the 
ninth century thoro existed a uniform body of chant which was 
in practically universal use throughout the Western Church, 
and further, that this body of chant, together with the book in 
which it was contained, was connected by tradition with the 
name of Gregory the Great. But how far is this tradition 
susceptible of proof? Is there any evidenco, beyond the 
mere tradition, which will justify John's assertion that the 
Antiphonary was tho work of Gregory ? 

To this question wo can only reply that tho weight of evidence 
makes against the truth of the tradition. For, to begin with, 
them is not tho slightest reference to tho Antiphonary in any of 
Gregory’s own writings, nor in Ids epitaph, nor in the bio¬ 
graphies of the monk of Whitby or of 1‘aul (ho Deacon, nor in 
the notice in the JAUf r Pon-tifuuilu. Isidore and Bode, moreover, 
who were both of them interested in music, say nothing what¬ 
ever on the subject in their allusions to Gregory. Again, the 
decree of 595 relating to the singing deacons, and Gregory's 
caustic language concerning these professional singers, " who 
enrage God, while they delight tho people with their accents," 
indicate a certain indifference to music rather than the enthu¬ 
siasm of a musical export. And lastly, it has boon satisfactorily 
proved that tho so-called Gregorian Antiphonary, while agreeing 
with the calendar and Liturgy in use at Home at the beginning 
of the eighth century, does not correspond at all with that, of 
Gregory’s time. In fact, the compilation of tho Antiphonary 
has been ante-dated by more than a hundred years. It un¬ 
doubtedly Iwlongs, not to the sixth, hut to the eighth century; 
and if the epithet "Gregorian ” has any real imjwt at all, it must 
refer to Gregory tho Second (715-731) or, as is more probable, 

mmim papa Gregorius iracttdli at n m fonomuit, In modulations ut lootlonn 
in ©eeliiilb poragntia, totinquo virUmn prptlm ©xealatk ot dtioantotiH.” Thin 
letter li datttd by Hlrgeh-Oaroutk, 850- 854. 

1 Jab. Dl&e* Vita If* 0: “ Doindo In tom® Domini, more nupkiiitkiiimt 

B&lomonK proplnr mmttafto aompunotlonam duiaodhdt*, Anilpliontirlum mu« 
U*mm ©nmtorum iUidtojdtilratw nltttl* iitilittr eompii&vit/ 1 
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to Gregory the Third (731-741), who may be supposed to have 
collected and edited the melodies, many of which themselves 
can scarcely have been composed before the close of the seventh 
century. We may, therefore, with confidence abandon the 
tradition that Gregory the Great had anything to do with the 
compilation of the Antiphonary. It is as mythical as the later 
fable that he wrote the work at the dictation of an angel in the 
Oratory of the Holy Cross in the Lateran. 

(2) In the second place, we may ask—Can Gregory be held 
responsible for any change at all in the system of Church music ? 
So technical a question can only be dealt with properly by those 
who are by training qualified to speak on matters musical. 
Among these, however, the latest opinion is that the old 
ecclesiastical tradition of a rule of four Greek modes imposed 
upon the Church by St. Ambrose, and of a great revision and 
introduction of four new modes by Gregory, can no longer 
with any show of probability be maintained. Thus, for 
instance. Professor H. E. Wooldridge summarily disposes of 
the old belief in the following words 1 : “ That the hymns 
composed by St. Ambrose are the earliest specimens of Christian 
composition known to exist is undoubted, but that they can 
have constituted an imposed rule, or any part of such a rule, 
is most improbable, for it is clear that the scales employed 
in these compositions are nothing more than the scales of the 
Graeco-Eoman citharodi, and that the hymns conform in all 
respects to the current classical practice; moreover, the story of 
the Gregorian revision and the adoption of the plagal forms of 
the supposed original four modes, is now contradicted by the 
recently discovered fact that the Christian music as exhibited 
in the Antiphonary continued upon the old classical basis, with¬ 
out any change of importance, certainly until the end of the 
seventh century, or nearly a hundred years after the time of St. 
Gregory/’ If, then, the opinion of authorities like Professor 
Wooldridge and M. Gevaert may be trusted, the Cantus Gre- 
gorianus is not of the age of Gregory, and no new system was 
introduced or invented by that Pope. The terms “ Gregorianus,” 
“ Ambrosianus Cantus,” probably mean nothing more than the 
style of singing according to the respective uses of Eome and of 
Milan. 

1 Oxford History of Music vol. i. p. 20. 
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The Homan cantus was early introduced into France and 
Germany, but it rapidly became corrupted. John the Deacon, 
who manifests a very hearty contempt for transmontane singing, 1 
tolls ns that Charlemagne, in consequence, sent two of his clergy 
to bo instructed in Rome, who afterwards, on their return, 
endeavoured to restore the chant to its original purity. As this 
measure, however, was found to bo insufficient, Pope Hadrian, 
at a later time, sent two cantors of the Roman Church to com¬ 
plete the work of reform. Their efforts wore most successful 
in the city of Metz, and John informs us that “ in proportion as 
tho Roman chant surpassed that of Metz, so the chant of Metz 
surpassed that of the other schools of tho French.” 2 * In Britain 
also the Roman stylo of singing was assiduously cultivated. 8 
But tho system spread by Putta, .James tho Deacon, and John 
tho arch-chanter of St. Rotor's, though doubtless the system 
practised at the period in tho singing-school at. Rome, (ism have 
been connected only in name with Rope Gregory the First. 

(3) Lastly, Gregory is credited by his biographer with being 
the founder of tho Roman Boholu ('untorum. In speaking of 
the Antiphonarium, or " cento of chants," John says that Gregory, 
to perpetuate his work, “ founded a school of singers, endowed 
it with some estates, and built for it two habitations, one under 
the steja of tho Basilica of 8t. Rotor the Apostle, the other 
under the houses of the Lator&n Palace." Gregory himself in 
his intervals of leisure was accustomed to give instruction in 
this school, and in tho ninth century the faithful used to gaze 
with reverence on certain memorials of his work there—the 
couch on which ho reclined when he led the singing, the whip 
with which he menaced the choir-hoys, and the origimd Anti¬ 
phonary that he used. So John. 4 But in this case again wo 
are bound to ask—Are wo justified in attaching any importance 
to his statement ? Or have we here once more a ninth-century 
tradition, to which the inaccurate Deacon has given the colour 

1 Job, IMikj. Vita SI 7: 11 Alplim Miquldom porponv, voemm lunrum ttmitruta 
tiitlmm Huncsopt&ii moduktbnh dutaodlftam pruprio ntm ntiuHimt, 

quin bibull gutfcurk biyrbam ltd tan, dum lultexltmibui et r®|»mu»iilt»siib«n 
mitom uititur odere eftntilemun, imtiir&ll quodam fragora, qimttl jdtwttto pur 
gmduH mtdum iioimitilii rigld&n vtmm \mUX % utaqua nudUmtium uulmoH, quo# 
motor© debtiiimfc, iiwigiti m ohutropimdo iumturbat/' 

® IMi, II* ii t 10* ^ Ih'nl IL 8; Umnh 1!, & II. m ; tv, tt, L % «tr. 

4 Jolt, Ditto. r*ftt it, (>, 
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of historical fact ? Now, ho fur ns concerns the foundation of the 
school, John is certainly in error. Thu Scholti Cuutoruui, or, 
as it was formerly called, the Orphanotrophium, was in existence 
long before the time of Gregory, its foundation being variously 
ascribed to Pope Hilarus and Pope Sylvester. Had, then, 
Gregory any connexion at all with the institution t Though it 
is by no moans certain, it is just possible that he hath When ho 
prohibited the higher clergy from singing the musical portions of 
the mass, ho may have found it advisable to take some steps to 
supply a deficiency of singers which might otherwise have Isnm 
the result of his regulation. In this case, theie is no objection 
to supjHising that ho provided sumo additional endowment for 
the existing choir school, and perhaps ab>o «■>instructed for it u 
new residence. Hitch tut hypothesis would, at any rate, explain 
how tho tradition embodied in John originated. It must bo 
remembered, howovur, that outside of this tradition them is 
on evidence that Gregory took any interest in the school. 1 
may add that Marlene's conjecture,* that in Gregory’s time 
the Hehola included, besides choir boys, mthdeucons and other 
inferior ministers, is merely an inference from the decree 
of mtr». 

Tradition has not been content to ateriUi to Gregory 
extensive reforms in the liturgy and music of the Church; 
it has al to attributed to him the authorship of certain hymns. 8 
Eight of tluc'o have lteen printed by the Benedictines in their 
edition of Gregory’s Works. Tim mo d notable of them is the 
familiar *’ Blest Creator of tho light." The remaining seven 
are: ** Prime dicrum omnium "; " Norte surgriitcs vigtlemus 
omnes " Keen iam hoc tin touuattir umbra’*; ’’Clarutu thteus 
Sciunii ’’; "Audi benigne C>mdic<r " Magma aalutis gamlio "; 
and " Hex Christo, Factor omnium." The Gregorian authorship 
of these comp ■sitieii'i, however, cannot !«• nmmUimd, As M, 
Ge.vuert miyc "Tout !o umiide salt tjtio la liturgio locale du 
Homo ii'iidim ttait pas cetto categoric d>* cleint i, ut an VP siftclc, 
ui Imaucoup plus ttml." 3 

Although Gregory contributed but littlo to thu liturgy, and 

• Ik Ant, tM. Hit, IV, v, 15. 

' Kotist! tt(*i fttwi iW tiyians m " itimple, (tavuul, etiunstity, alavateit in 
Uiuuaht #n4 Kcnllaeail, jut Mitbmtl ilw *»4 vigour," Y*t t,alh»r pru. 
itouiifetl tli» " Ites UtiroK Farter ..inuium “ " 4er lUluttwle ItjruHirt." 

’ r, A. 'lei wJ 5 thtp-.'i ,t:» (Tun! p. IS, 
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nothing at all to tho sacred, music and poetry of the lloman 
Church, there is yet one respect in which ho greatly influenced 
the religious life of the city. Ho used the whole weight of his 
unrivalled authority to encourage popular veneration for the 
relics of the saints. This superstition had been steadily on tho 
increase over since tho fourth century, owing partly to tho semi- 
paganism that still so widely prevailed, and partly to tho direct 
encouragement it received from great Church loaders, such as 
Basil and Chrysostom in tho East, and Ambrose and Augustine 
in the West. In tho sixth century the practice of collecting 
and venerating relics had assumed startling dimensions. In Gaul 
especially the devotion to them was astonishing, and from the 
writings of Gregory of Tours alone a long and curious list of 
those highly esteemed objects might bo compiled. Here amongst 
tho rest wo find mentioned tho holy spear, the crown of thorns 
which kept miraculously green, the pillar of tho scourging, 1 
and the seamless coat which was enclosed in a chest in a very 
secret crypt of a basilica in a place called (!alathe,a. a Here also 
we read of relies of St. Andrew preserved at Nuuvy, near Tours"; 
blood of Kt. Stephen in an altnr at Bordeaux; some drops of 
sea-water which had fallen from the robes of tho proto-martyr 
when ho was seen in a vision after succouring a ship in distress *; 
a shoo of tho martyr Epipodius 8 ; and many others. Moreover, 
tho indefinite multiplication of those relics had boon already 
provided for by a very simple expedient. It was taught and 
believed tliat the miraculous powers of the saint might bo 
manifested not only through his actual relics, but also through 
objects which had been associated therewith, such us dust 
from his tomb, oil from the lamps which burnt before it, and 
rags of cloth (branded) which had been placed on tho 
sarcophagus. Those objects, as well as the original relics, 
were deposited in reliquaries ( mnetmria ) and preserved in 
churches, either underneath or within the altar; sometimes 
they were borne in solemn procession 8 ; occasionally they 
were worn by private individuals about their persons. 7 In 

1 Greg. Tur. Mirac. i. 7. * Ibid. 1.8, 

1 Ibid. i. 81. ♦ Ibid. 1. 84. 

5 Greg. Tur. Dt 1 (Her. t.’anfm. 04. 

• Greg. Tar. Hitt. Franc. Hi. 90; vl. 97. 

’ Greg. Dial . 5. 2; Greg. Tur. Hitt. Franc, viil. 14; Mirae. i. H4. Uomp&nt 
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the sixth century they were regarded as necessary for the 
consecration of churches, and frequently, in the case of old 
churches which had not been dedicated in this way, the omission 
was supplied. The belief in the power of relics to work 
miracles, whether for the succour of those who venerated them 
or for the punishment of those who treated them disrespectfully, 
was universal. And this led to their being treated by some 
as a profitable article of commerce: genuine relics were hawked 
about for sale, and when the supply failed, spurious ones were 
unblushingly manufactured. 1 

This cultus, as I have said, Gregory did everything in his 
power to stimulate. He was eager for the acquisition of relics. 
It is said that he himself brought to Home an arm of St. 
Andrew and the head of St. Luke; certainly he ordered the 
tunic of St. John to be sent thither from Sicily for deposition 
under the altar of St. John Lateran. 2 John the Deacon remarks 
that in his time two vestments lay under this altar, and he 
identifies the one with the small sleeves as the relic brought 
by Gregory : the other, he conjectures, was the dalmatic of St. 
Paschasius. 8 Among other important relics in Kome in 
Gregory's time were the gridiron of St. Lawrence, 4 a portion 
of the wood of the Holy Cross, 6 and various relics of St. John the 
Baptist. 6 A nail from the cross of St. Peter is said to have 
been sent by Gregory to a recluse named Secundinus. The 
chains of St. Paul, together with those of St. Peter, were 
preserved with great veneration, and it is worth noting that 
the latter are mentioned for the first time in Gregory's 

the dictum of Alcuin: “ Melius est in corde sanctorum imitari exempla quam 
in sacculis portare ossa.” 

1 Aug. De Ojo. Monach. 36; Greg. iv. 30; Greg. Tur. Hist. Frcmc. ix. 6. 

2 Egg. iii. 3. 3 Joh. Diac. Vita iii. 67-69. 4 JETgp. iii. 33. 

- 5 Epjp. ix. 228. (For the wood of the true cross in the East, see 
Theophylact Hist. v. 16.) 

6 The Benedictine editors of the Letters cite Bipamontius Hist. Eccles. 
Mediol. lib. viii. pp. 622, 623: “ Theodelindae Langobard. reginae Gregorius 
. . . concessit augustissimas reliquias . . . quas inter visuntur ipsius 
Baptistae reliquiae, liquidus in ampulla cruor, cineres cremato corpore, et cum 
dente modicum quid e calvaria . . . sunt demum linteamenta quae martyrum 
sanguinem ebibere et ossium fragmina . . . haec omnia quo pluris apud 
omnem posteritatem aestimarentur, ac ne solita reliquiarum adulteria suspecta 
quis habere posset, accessit ipsius Gregorii manu confectus index harum 
reliquiarum, in quo Langobardicis litteris exscripta et signata omnia eon- 
tinentur.” 
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correspondence. 1 Tlioao chains of the Prince of the Apostles 
were Gregory’s favourite relic, anil he was accustomed to send 
to his friends fragments filed from them enclosed in a cross 
or a key of Bt. Peter’s sepulchre. 3 Thus in G03 ho wroto to 
his friend Eulogius, who suffered from weak eyes 8 : “ I have 
sent you a little cross, in which is inserted a gift of the chains 
of the Apostles Bt. Peter and St. Paul, who love you well. Lot 
this bo continually applied to your eyes, for many miracles have 
boon often wrought by this same gift.” A key, containing 
similar fdings, was forwarded by Gregory to Thooctista, sister of 
the Emperor, and to enhance the value of the present, ho relatos 
the following story:—A certain Lombard, who found it by chance 
during the sack of a city, caring nothing for the sacred filings, 
dared to cut the golden case with his knife. Immediately after¬ 
wards he was seized by an evil spirit, and compelled to draw his 
knife across his throat. The death of the man so terrified his 
comrades that no one would venture to lift the key from the 
ground, until a pious Catholic named Mimulf came forward and 
picked it up. After which King Authari sent it hack to Home, 
along with another key of gold, and an account of the strange 
miracle that had been wrought. 4 

Ity far the most cherished relies in Komi?, however, worn the 
bodies of the martyred Apostles, St. Peter and Bt. Paul. It was 
on these that the Humana prided themselves j it was to worship 
before these that vast multitudes of pilgrims came from every 
land to “the threshold of the Apostles." Wo may imagine, 
then, Gregory's amazement and indignation, when in 0U4 he 
received a letter from the Empress Gonstantina, requesting him 
to send to her the head or some other part of the body of Bt. 
Paul, to deposit in the new church which she was building, 
within the products of her palace, in honour of that Apostle. 
Such a request, of course, it was impossible to grant, and 
Gregory was obliged to refuse point-blank to comply with the 
Empress’s wishes. The letter in which he explains the reasons 
of his refusal is of the greatest interest, throwing, as it does, a 
flood of light on the relie-cultus at this time prevalent. 8 

1 Some curious stories about 8t. Peter's chains are found In the Leytiula. 
Aurea, on tho Feast of 8t. Peter ad Vlneula. 

3 Rpp. 1. *ift, 20, IK); Hi. » 8 , 47; Iv, 27, 80; v. 42, 40: vi. 0, 58; vil, 20, 2ft; 
vlii. 88; lx. 22H, 220. 

3 Ibid. xlii. Jft. 


* Ibid, vil, 38, 


* im. Iv. 80. 
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“As I should gladly receive from you any orders to which 
I might render prompt obedience, and so increase your favour 
towards me, I feel the greater sorrow because you require of me 
what I cannot and dare not do. The bodies of the Apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul are glorified in their churches by such 
mirap.lfts and awful prodigies, that no one can approach those 
churches even for prayer without great fear. Indeed, when my 
predecessor, of blessed memory, wished to change the silver 
covering which was over the most sacred body of the blessed 
Apostle Peter, 1 though at a distance of nearly fifteen feet from 
it, there appeared to him a most alarming portent. Nay, I 
myself wished to make a similar improvement near the most 
sacred body of St. Paul the Apostle, 2 and for this purpose it 
was necessary to make somewhat deep excavations close to his 
tomb. Here the guardian of the place discovered some bones, 
which, however, did not touch the tomb; but as he ventured to 
take them up and move them to another spot, certain portents 
of evil appeared, and he died suddenly. 

“Besides this, my predecessor of holy memory wished also 
to make some improvements where the body of St. Lawrence 
the Martyr lay. As no one knew exactly where the venerable 
body had been placed, they dug in search of it, and in their 
ignorance they unexpectedly opened his sarcophagus. The 
monks and sacristans 3 who were working there, and who 
saw the martyr’s body—though they did not for a moment 
venture to touch it—all died within ten days, so that no one 
who saw the body of that just man survived. 4 5 

“ I have further to inform my Most Serene Lady that when 
the Komans give relics of the saints they do not venture to 
touch any part of the body 6 ; but a cloth is enclosed in a box, 
which is then placed near the saints’ most sacred bodies. This 
is afterwards taken up and deposited in the church which is to 
be dedicated, and the miracles wrought by it are as great as if 

1 Lib. Pont. V. Pelagii II.: “ Investivit corpus beati Petri apostoli tabulis 
argenteis deauratis.” 

* We bear nothing of these improvements in any of the “ Lives.” 

3 Mansionarii. See below, p. 352; and Dial. i. 5; iii. 24, 25. 

4 For the belief that it was dangerous to meddle with the bodies of saints, 
compare Greg. Tur. Mirac. i. 43, 44; and Qesta Dagobcrti i. 2. 

5 This, in view of the frequent donations of relics, can scarcely be believed. 

But see Ewald’s note in be. 
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the very bodies of the saints had been brought there. Whence 
it came to pass that in the time of Pope Leo, of blessed memory, 
when certain Greeks doubted the efficacy of such relics, the 
Pontiff, according to the tradition handed down by our ancestors, 
took a pair of scissors and cut the cloth, and as he cut it blood 
flowed out. 1 In the regions about Rome, and, indeed, through¬ 
out the West, it is considered quite intolerable and sacrilegious 
for any one even to wish to touch the bodies of the saints; and 
if he ventures to touch them, it is certain that his temerity 
will by no means remain unpunished. For this reason we are 
extremely surprised at the assertion of the Greeks that they are 
in the habit of moving the bones of saints, and we can scarcely 
believe it. 2 For certain Greek monks came here two years ago, 
and in the dead of night dug up some bodies which were lying 
in a field near the Church of St. Paul: they buried the bones 
again, intending to carry them off when they left Rome. But 

1 In the eighth century the miracle was told of Gregory himself. The £>. 
Gallen Life c. 21 says: “ Est et altera vetus quoque relatio viri Dei istius 
famae, in qua quidam dicuntur e partibus Bomamvenisse occidentalibus, missi 
a domino suo ut exinde sibi reliquias sanctorum aliquas adferrent. Quos vir 
Domini Gregorius gratanter excipiens diebus quibus ibi manserunt indesi- 
nenter missas agendo eis sanctas diversorum Dei martyrum reliquias conse- 
cravit, sicut illic mos est facere. Atque eas singulis imponendo buxis pannis 
partim dividens sigillo suo signavit, eosque remeare ad suum fecit dominum. 
Qui cum reversi in via more humano quiescere quodam coepissent loco, 
occurrit ei animo qui primus fuit iUorum stulte egisse, eo quod non con- 
sideravit quid suo domino esset allaturus. Fractis ergo sigiUorum inpres- 
sionibus, nihil inibi invenit habere, nisi utviles admodum pannorum sectiones, 
Sicque ad Dei virum reversi dixerunt; si tales ad dominum suum venissent. 
plus se morte damnatos quam ulla gratia exceptos. . . . Quod ipse patienter 
ferens, iterum excepit eosque fecit esse in ecclesia cum populo pariter ad 
missam. Quern . . . Deum hortatus est deprecari ostendere suorum an 
verae essent sanctorum reliquiae martyrum quas illis donavit legatis. Gum 
autem esset oratum ad omnibus, tulit ipse cultellum quern sibi iussit donare 
et unum e pannis pungendo secavit, ex quo confestim sanguis secto 
cucurrit. Itaque dixit ad eos: 1 nescitis quod in isanctificatione corporis et 
sanguinis Christi, cum supra sancta eius altaria ei in libamen ob sanctifi- 
cationem illorum offerebantur reliquiarum, sanguis sanctorum quibus 
adsignata est semper illos intravit pannos utique tinctos ? * Qui cum haeo 
viderunt et audierunt, satis constemati, cum omnibus admirabantur quae 
viderunt et audierunt.” Compare Paul. Diac. Vita 24; Job. Diac. Vita ii. 42. 

2 Had Gregory, then, never heard how Constantine had brought to 
Constantinople the bodies of SS. Andrew, Luke, and Timothy ? (Hieron. Contra 
Vigilant 5 ; Procop. De Aed. i. 4.) Surely he must have been acquainted with 
the history of the Church of the Holy Apostles at Byzantium. And what of 
his own alleged transportation of the relios of SS. Andrew and Luke ? 
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consideration of tins question will bring tins chapter on Gregory’s 
life and work in Home to a conclusion. 

Now, the panegyrical John, inaccurate here as everywhere 
else, endeavours to exhibit Gregory in the light of a mag¬ 
nanimous patron of the arts and sciences, and he sketches a 
picture of the Papal court such as might almost have been 
drawn of that of some humanistic Pontiff of Itenaissance. “ In 
Gregory’s time,” he says, “ Wisdom, as it were, visibly built 
herself a temple in Home, and the seven arts, like seven 
columns of most precious stones, supported the vestibule of 
the Apostolic See. None of those who attended on the Pope, 
from the least to the greatest, showed the slightest trace of 
barbarism either in speech or attire, hut pure Latinity and the 
use of the ancient toga ami trabea preserved the manner of 
the life of Latinm in the palace of the Latin Pope .” 1 In 
this remarkable description the Papal circle is represented 
as distinguished by a tail lured classic,al conservatism. The 
liberal arts—grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, and the rest—are said 
to have been encouraged, and the old classical models carefully 
imitated. And in his predilection tor choice Latinity, this Pontiff 
of the sixth century is portrayed as outrivalling his fifteenth- 
century successors, Bneh a picture of classical elegance and 
refinement in tin age of almost universal barbarism is too 
startling to be passed over without more critical examination, 
and we are bound to inquire whether the outline is correctly 
drawn, and whether the colouring is true. 

Now, Gregory of Tours, who was himself a contemporary of 
Ms namesake of Home, in the preface to his makes a 

1 Join Dl&o. Vita 11. IB, 14: “Tunc rorum Hapiontia Homaosibl tmnplum 
vklbtllter quodammodo fabriaabat, at iwptampUtribuH art!bun, volntl column!« 
nobilMmorum tetidom lapidum, apoatolUmo aoclin atrium fukdobat. HuIIuh 
pontlfkd famulantium, a minima unqu© ad maximum, barbarum quodlibet in 
Hurxnono vtd habitu praeferebat, t»d togata, quiritum more, sou trabuata 
Latiuitan iiuum Latlum in Ipo Latlali palatio tdngularlfcer obtinnbat. lltdio- 
ruoraufc ibi divoraarum artium stadia, tit qui ved nanotimonla vot prudnntia 
for to oarobat, mo Ipaiua iudtalo »u^i»fciindl 00 mm pen Ilf loo fldudam non 
hal>obat. Aroestitdmntar pontifioalibuK profuudm ©until lili prudent©# viri, quo* 
perhlbui, potiun qirnm potent©*; ot pauper© phllOKOphla intriuHneun quid 
potiutt aut potiiwimum In unoquoqun ncigotio ttoquondum putarotur arti- 
fioioHiH argumontationibu* rationabiUtur Inquirente, divua inertia, qua© mod© 
m d© mplentlbus pari sort© uloUcdtur, pra© ©ubkuli fori bun dyspkmbilitt 
remauabat.” 
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into Latin . 1 The groat classical libraries seem to have been 
either closed or destroyed. The soanty collections "which were 
being gradually formed in the Lateran and some of the churches 
wore miserably defective even in works connected with theology. 
For instance, not a single copy of the writings of St. Irenaous , 8 
or of the acts and canons of the Second General Council of Con¬ 
stantinople , 8 was to be found in Rome. Even the Acts of the Saints 
were not discoverable in the libraries of the Church. Hence, 
when Eulogius of Alexandria requested Gregory to send him a 
copy of The Acts of all the Martyrs, compiled by Eusebius, 
Gregory replied that he had never heard of the work. “ For 
besides what is contained about the acts of the holy martyrs in 
the books of the same Eusebius, I am not aware of any collec¬ 
tions in the archives of the Roman Church, or in the libraries 
of the city, unless it be a small collection contained in a siuglo 
volume. We have, indeed, the names of almost all the martyrs, 
with their passions assigned to particular days, collected in one 
volumo, and on each of thoso days wo celebrate mass in their 
honour. Yet the volumo does not say who each martyr was, or 
how he suffered; only the name together with the place and day 
of martyrdom is recorded.” * 

To represent this stagnant, already mediaeval city as a 
temple of wisdom and palace of the arts is obviously ridiculous . 5 
If Gregory’s Letters tell us anything at all, they show us plainly 
that classicism in Rome was utterly extinguished; that litera¬ 
ture, art, and culture were dead and buried; that the only liberal 
study which survived was that which concerned the deve¬ 
lopment of the doctrine and traditions of the Church. That 

* drag. Bpp. 1. 28; vil. 27; x. 14, 21. For a cute of forgery, see Epp. 
xt. 60 . 

* Ibid. xi. 40. * Ibid. vll. 81. 

* Ibid. vlli. 28. So Pope Qelaxlu* forbade the legend* of saint* to 
bo read In ehurohe*, bcceuM they wore *o wldora authentic. On the bearing 
of Gregory’* letter on the question of the origin of the Roman Martyrology, 
we the Benedictine lAfc Hi. 12, |$ 7, 8. 

* Baronlu* ad an. 680 give* two letter*, one from Pope Agatho to the 
Kmperor* at Oonutantlnople, the other from bishops assembled In Oounoll at 
Rome, both of whioh speak of the utter deoay of oulture in Rome, by reason 
of the oonstant warfare with the barbarian*. We have every reason to think 
that a ulmllar oause produced a similar effoot In Gregory's time. In none 
of Gregory’s letters Is there any mention of any profowor or of any school of 
learning. 
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Brnfilkt. Hove, after relating how that saint was sent to Rome 
to acquire a liberal education, Gregory continues thus: “But 
when ho saw that many of the students rushed headlong into 
vice, he withdrew from the world ho had just entered, lost, in 
acquiring worldly knowledge, he might also fall down the same 
terrific precipice. Despising, therefore, the study of letters, ho 
desired only to please God by a holy life. Accordingly, ho 
departed from Romo, skilfully ignorant and wisely unlearned.” 1 
The concluding sentence certainly does not prove that Gregory 
discountenanced secular studies, but it could scarcely have 
been uttered by one who was enthusiastic in their defence, nor 
even by one who (like the pseudo-Gregory just quoted) taught 
publicly that disinclination for learning was a temptation of 
the devil. If, however, there still remains a doubt as to his 
mind on this question, the famous letter to Desiderius bishop 
of Vienne, ought to sot it at, rest. 

This Desiderius was one of tlm few men of culture left 
in Gaul, and one, moreover, who took a keen and practical 
interest in the promotion of education, Jlo oven ventured 
to give lectures himself on grammar and to read the poets to 
the young men of his cathedral town. The report of these 
doings came at length to Romo, filling Gregory with amazement 
and even horror. “ A report has reached mo,” ho wrote to 
Desiderius, 3 “a report which I cannot mention without a blush, 
that you are lecturing on profane literature to certain friends; 
whereat I am filled with such grief and vehement disgust that 
my former opinion of you has boon turned to mourning and 
sorrow. For the same mouth cannot sing the praises of Jupiter 
and the praises of Christ. Consider yourself how offensive, 
how abominable a thing it is for a bishop to recite verses which 
are unfit to be recited even by a religious layman. ... If, 
hereafter, it shall be clearly established that the information 
I received was false, ami that you are not applying yourself to 
tlm idle vanities of secular literature, I shall render thanks to 
God, who has not allowed your heart to be polluted by the 
blasphemous praises of unspeakable men." 

1 drag, DmL II Prelag,: 11 Boltmkir n©«tsto at n&pl<mtor indoafcUH,” CL 

1%. IU. 6: 44 Cum lllln (no, impUmtibuii) l&bonkttdum mt, ut ttapitmtiuii, 
Htuiti fttwit* Hint turn n*pUmtl»m dwarant, et »|>Ientom IHl Htultitiam 

Tiiltt Imt howavar l» dtfiiwlbl# &*t m application of l Cor. I. 

1 Orag, Epp* xi. HI. 
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It is impossible to explain away language such as this. 
Even John the Deacon, who did his best to make Gregory 
appear the most enlightened of Popes, was forced to recognize 
that the sentiments here expressed were unfavourable to secular 
studies. Indeed, he even tells us that “Gregory forbade all 
bishops to read pagan literature ” 1 —a statement, it is true, which 
is probably only an inaccurate inference from the letter to 
Desiderius, but which, nevertheless, correctly indicates the 
direction in which Gregory’s influence was exerted. In the 
opinion of the greatest of the Popes it was unseemly even for 
laymen to devote themselves to the humane sciences; for 
bishops to do so was a grave scandal. From this conclusion 
there seems to be no escape. 

In Gregory’s defence, however, there are, perhaps, a few 
considerations which should in fairness be brought forward. In 
the first place—if this, indeed, is any excuse—his language may 
be paralleled from the writings of other men of letters, both in 
his own time and later. Thus Gregory of Tours, when referring 
to Jerome’s punishment for reading Cicero and Virgil, writes: 
“We ought therefore to write and speak only such things as 
may edify the Church of God, and with a holy instruction may 
render fruitful in the knowledge of the perfect faith minds 
which have hitherto been uncultivated. We must not record 
deceitful fables, we must not follow a philosophy which is at 
enmity with God, lest by the judgment of God we fall into the 
condemnation of eternal death .” 2 * Alcuin, again, in the eighth 
century, is reported to have said to his pupils: “ The sacred 
poets are sufficient for you, and there is no reason why you 
should be polluted with the impure eloquence of Virgil .” 8 
And Lancfranc, who led the revival of learning in the eleventh 
century, wrote in answer to a friend: “ You have sent me for 
solution some questions on secular literature, but it is unbecom¬ 
ing for a bishop to be occupied with such studies. Formerly I 
spent the days of my youth in these things, but when I under¬ 
took the pastoral office I determined to renounce them .” 4 If 

1 Joh. Diac. Vita iii. 83: “ Omnes omnino pontificos a lootione librorum 
gentilium Gregorius inbibebat.” 

■ Greg. Tur. Mirac. Prooem. 

* Mabillon AA. SS. Ord. S. Bened. v. p. 156. 

4 Ibid. saec. iii. Partil. Praef. iv. § 42, p. xxvii. 
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Gregory thought wrongly, wo must at leant admit that ho did 
ho in good company. 

Again, Gregory’s attitude is largely accounted for by his con¬ 
viction that the end of the world was close at hand. 1 “ As iirmly 
as the octogenarian believes that his life is drawing to its close, 
so iirmly did Gregory believe that the world was near its end.” 
The desolation of Italy by the Lombards, the ravages of the 
terrible him inyuiiutria, the convulsions of nature, the dis¬ 
organization of society, -all seemed to him to bo but prognosti¬ 
cations of the approach of the ilnal crisis. The future had 
dwindled to a span. What folly, then, to spend the precious 
moments in poring over the literature of a dissolute paganism 1 
What madness to linger in the thought of the classic past, 
when the footstep of the avenger was even now sounding at 
the gates! Prayer and penitence and study of the Scriptures 
seemed to Gregory to bo the only fitting occupation for 
leisured Christians in these last days. 

Again, it is not unlikely that Gregory had good reason for 
believing that the old literature exorcised an unhealthy influence 
on the minds of sixth-century students. 11 It was scarcely 
jRtssihlo for a scholar of this time to study the classics in the 
modem spirit of detachment, admiring their literary qualities, 
without being affected by the sentiments which they expressed. 
And there was doubtless a real danger that these pagan senti¬ 
ments, clothed in such perfect literary form, might take root 
in the minds of susceptible Christian readers. If, then, a 
philosopher like Plato could banish from his ideal Kopublic 
even the masterpieces of Greek poetry, wo can scarcely blame 
a Christian moralist for discountenancing the study of such 
authors as Horace, Ovid, and Martial. Moreover, it must not 
he forgotten that, oven in the sixth century, paganism was 
hardly dead. In many of the country districts the old deities 
went still worshipped; and even where this was not the case, 
men nevertheless regarded them, not yet as myths, as more 
creations of the poetic imagination, but ns real existences, as 
demons, spirits of evil, who were still capable of perverting 

1 For Uregory's bttlluf, son Dial, v, 41; Ham, in Ro, 1.8; tv. 3; Mpp. lit. 
3y, 01; iv. 38, 44 ; v. 44 ; vli. 30; lx. 150, 383; xt. 87. 

’ Tito Inlluomui of pagan HUtraturo on the Imagination in utrlltiiiHly 
oxjir.«m;d l»y Ua*«ia». Cvllat. xiv, 13. Hue the eomtntmtary of (IiiKauuii, in luc. 

VoL I, U 
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those who in any way paid them homage. If this belief be 
taken into account, we shall no longer find much difficulty 
in comprehending the tone of Gregory’s letter to Desiderius, 
It was, indeed, scarcely proper that a bishop should preach God 
in his cathedral, and recite poems in praise of demons in his 
lecture-room. “The same mouth cannot sing the praises oi 
Jupiter and the praises of Christ.” 

It seems, then, that while we cannot acquit Gregory of the 
charge of being hostile to secular learning, there are yet reasons 
which may lead us to mitigate our condemnation. At any rate; 
his hostility was not inspired by mere barbarous dislike oi 
knowledge as such. Tor theological learning at least he had a 
profound respect. “In the priest’s vestments,” he writes, 1 
“ gold is prominent, to show that he ought to shine forth con¬ 
spicuously in understanding and wisdom.” “We ought by 
reading to acquire within ourselves a measure of God’s Spirit, 
which, if need arise, we may hereafter manifest by suffering.” 2 
In more than one of his letters he impresses on his clergy the 
duty of studying the Scriptures and the Tathers, and his eccle¬ 
siastical appointments were often determined by the qualifica¬ 
tions of the candidates in this regard. His own theological 
attainments were considerable. His knowledge of Scripture 
was profound, as also was his knowledge of the writings ol 
Augustine. He unsparingly devoted time and thought to the 
exposition and development of dogma, and he “ contributed 
more than any one person that can be named to fix the form 
and tone of mediaeval religious thought.” Nevertheless, in 
consequence of his repudiation of classical literature, Gregory 
came to be regarded comparatively early as the very type of a 
Yandal and a Goth. Thus in the twelfth century John oi 
Salisbury declares that “this most holy doctor Gregory, who 
watered and inebriated the whole Church with the honied 
showers of his preaching,” not only banished from his court 
the study of astrology (: mathesm ), but also, “according to 
the tradition handed down by our ancestors,” committed to the 
flames the contents of the libraries on the Palatine and the 

1 Greg. Ejpp. i. 24. 

2 Ibid. ii. 50. Compare Mor. i. 45: “Nulla est scientia, si utilitatem 
pietatis non habet, quia dum bona cognita exsequi negligit, sese ad indicium 
arctius stringit. Et valde inutilis est pietas, si scientiae discretion© caret, 
quia dum nulla hanc scientia illuminat, quomodo misereatur ignorat.” 
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Capitol, in order to ensure tlie exclusive study of the Scriptures. 1 
A yet later tradition adds that the Pope showed special 
animosity against the works of Cicero and Livy, causing all 
copies he could get hold of to be burnt or suppressed. These 
stories, however, we may confidently reject. Gregory, it is 
true, was no lover of classical literature ; but there is no evi¬ 
dence that he desired to suppress it altogether. And even had 
he possessed the wish to do so, he would scarcely have had the 
power. The libraries were not the property of the Pope, but of 
the Emperor, and we cannot believe that the latter would have 
sanctioned their destruction. Moreover, had Gregory really dis¬ 
tinguished himself by such an act of vandalism, it is scarcely 
possible that even so unblushing a panegyrist as John the 
Deacon could have held him up to admiration as a patron of 
the humanities. It appears, therefore, that the libellous tradi¬ 
tion became current some time after the ninth century, but, 
whether early or late, it is almost certainly without foundation. 

Similar arguments may be advanced against another legend 
put into circulation by an ignorant Dominican friar of Orvieto 
in the fourteenth century, 2 to the effect that Gregory mutilated 
the statues of Rome. It was also said that he destroyed ancient 
buildings. Platina, in the fifteenth century, repeats these 
charges, but unhesitatingly rejects them 3 : “ We ought not to 
suffer Gregory to be censured by a few ignorant men, as if the 
ancient stately buildings were demolished by his order, upon 
this pretence which they make for him, lest strangers coming 
out of devotion to Rome should less regard the consecrated 
places and spend all their gaze upon triumphal arches and 
monuments of antiquity. No reproach can justly be fastened 
on this great Bishop, especially considering that he was a native 
of the city, and one to whom, next after God, his country was 
most dear, even above his life.” Again, respecting the statues, 
he says: “ Some tell us that (Pope) Sabinian was, at the insti¬ 
gation of some Romans, thus highly incensed against Gregory, 
because he had mutilated and thrown down the statues of the 
ancients which had been set up throughout the city; but this 
is a charge as dissonant from truth as that of his demolishing 

1 Joh. Salisb. Polycrat. ii. 26; viii. 19. 

2 Leonis Urbevetani Chronicon. 

3 See Platina Lives of Gregory and Sabinian . 
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the old fabrics, concerning which we have spoken in his Life 
and considering the antiquity of these statues, and the casual¬ 
ties which might befall them, and the designs which men’s 
covetousness or animosity might have upon them, it is fairlj 
probable that they might be mangled or lost, without Gregory’s 
being at all concerned therein.” With the opinion of this 
fifteenth-century biographer, the judgment of modern historians 
is in complete accord. 

In conclusion, it remains to show how far Gregory’s con 
tempt for secular culture and literature is reflected in the styls 
and composition of his own writings. 

Now, in the dedicatory letter prefixed to the Magm 
Moralia there occurs a celebrated passage which has a bearing 
on this question. 1 “ In looking through this work,” he writes 
“ do not expect to find the foliage of eloquence, for by the sacrei 
Oracles commentators are expressly debarred from the frivolit; 
of barren wordiness, in that it is forbidden to plant a grove ii 
the temple of God. Besides, we all know that whenever thi 
stalks of corn are too luxuriant in leaves, the ears are deficien 
in grain. It is for this reason that I have disdained to observ 
the rules of composition which the teachers of secular learning 
recommend. As this very letter shows, I do not attempt t 
avoid the collision of words called ‘ metacism,’ 2 3 or the obscurit; 
of barbarians. I do not care to observe the position, force, 0 
government of prepositions, for I think it absolutely intolerabl 
to fetter the words of the Divine Oracle by the rules of Donatus 
Nor have these rules been observed by the translators of an; 
authorized version of the Holy Scriptures.” 

After such an exordium we should naturally expect to fin 
that Gregory’s prose style was scarcely more cultivated tha 
that of his namesake of Tours. The latter writer was also ver 
sensible of his literary deficiencies. “I ask pardon of m 
readers,” he writes, “if I shall have violated in letters or i 
syllables the rules of grammar, with which I am not th< 
roughly acquainted.” 8 And again, “ I ask the indulgence of m 
readers, for I have not been trained in the study of grammar < 

1 Greg. Epp. v. 53 a, § 5. 

2 Metacism is either the collision of ms, or the letter m at the end of a wo: 
followed by a vowel at the beginning of the next. See Du Cange m voc. 

3 Greg. Tur. Hist Franc . Proleg. 
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instructed in the polite literature of secular authors.” 1 In the 
caso of this Bishop of Tours there is certainly good reason for 
such apology. His Latinity is exceedingly corrupt. As ho so 
frankly confesses, ho is constantly transgressing the rules of 
grammar, both with regard to the genders of words and the use 
of propositions. The accusative absolute is frequently used 
for the ablative; the force of particular conjunctions is often 
lost or changed from the classical use. He is unsound on his 
moods and tenses. Ilis style is utterly unpolished, rough, and 
often obscure. And his narrative of events is extremely con¬ 
fused and ill-arranged. 

Those who look to find similar grammatical chaos in the 
writings of the I toman Gregory will be agreeably disappointed. 
His style, it is true, has been affected by the prevailing bar¬ 
barism. He modelled himself on Augustine, but ho was no less 
inferior to Augustine than his contemporary Fortunatus was to 
Ausonius. The construction of his sentences is often clumsy 
and involved. The natural order of words is frequently tam¬ 
pered with, certainly without any advantage in euphony or 
force. The words tliemsulves are sometimes unclassical, or 
used in an unclassical souse or with unclassical constructions 
But in admitting all this wo have said the worst that can be 
said. Gregory’s style is simple and unnrtificial, but still idio¬ 
matic and generally grammatical. Ho expresses his meaning 
with clearness and point Often his languago is dignified and 
impressive; sometimes, in moments of passion or excite¬ 
ment, it rises even to eloquence. Sound sense and good 
fooling are the characteristics of his writings. His allusion to 
the rules of Donatus, then, must not be interpreted quite 
literally. It represents nothing more than a general protest 
against that pedantic grammatical criticism which was affected 
by the " philosophizing rhetoricians ” of the Gallic schools. 
And wo may indeed be thankful that Gregory was content to 
forego the parade of learning for the sake of explaining his 
views in a style and language which practical men could 
understand and appreciate. 

Gregory’s letters, more titan eight hundred in number, arc 
of inestimable value for the history of this poriod. In them wc 
find contemporary life portrayed with lucidity and faithfulness. 

* Oreg. Tur. Vitae Pair. I!.; of. De (Jim'. Ckm/cst, I’roof.; Mirac. il. 4. 
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One of the most surprising of Gregory's qualities is his remark¬ 
able power of absorbing himself in the most divergent interests 
and concerns, and of acting at the same time different parts, 
which in a single individual seem usually to be incompatible. 
Ills character, simple though it is in some respects, is neverthe¬ 
less many-sided, and ho puts forth his energies in many diverse 
directions. Indued, the facility with which he pusses from one 
sphere of activity into another quite opposite one is sometimes 
positively bewildering. Ho appears before us now as a siinplo- 
hoartod priest, again as an accomplished courtier, again as a 
military oxj>ert, again as an eloquent preacher of penitence, 
again as a lawyer of singular acumen. At one moment he is 
the anient patriot, scheming, planning, treating with kings and 
Emperors, shaping affairs with the skill and judgment of a 
veteran politician; the next he is metamorphosed into the shy 
recluse, engrossed in tracing out the mystic meanings which 
lurk beneath the text of Boripture. Now ho appears as the 
shrewd man of business, the practical man with a knowledge 
of finance and a talent for the management of estates, a man 
whom neither dishonest agents nor plausible tenants can take 
in or deceive; again wo see in him the superstitious monk, the 
collector of relics, the devout compiler of the legends of Italian 
saints, the firm believer in miracles and portents and diabolic 
apparitions. The combination in this one man of such diverse 
and even contradictory qualities is not a little remarkable; and 
it is in order to emphasize and illustrate the peculiarity that I 
propose to deal in the present chapter with two such disconnected 
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several massae formed a patrimony, and the whole body of the 
patrimonies together was known as the Patrimony of St. Peter. 

Por convenience of enumeration, the patrimonial estates may 
be distinguished into three groups—the Italian patrimonies; 
those in the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica; and the 
extra-Italian patrimonies in Dalmatia, Gaul, and Africa. 

(a) The Italian patrimonies. In the north the Homan 
Church owned lands in the neighbourhood of Ravenna, 1 together 
with some trifling possessions in Liguria. 2 Formerly she had 
also possessed territory in the Cottian Alps, but this had been 
lost at the time of the Lombard invasion. 8 In Central Italy 
there were estates in the province of Samnium, 4 and in the old 
Sabine country near Norcia, 5 and in the region of Tivoli. 6 In 
Rome itself the Pope was landlord of extensive house and 
garden property, which, even in the seventh century, must have 
been valuable. 7 The district between the Yia Appia and the 
sea, as far as the Yia Latina, which went by the name of the 
Patrimonium Appiae, 8 and a tract on the right bank of the Tiber, 
called the Patrimonium Tusciae, 9 also belonged to the Roman 
Church. These estates in the neighbourhood of Rome were 
mostly cultivated as olive plantations, and we have already 
noticed how a portion of the Patrimonium Appiae—the massa 
called Aquae Salviae—was granted by Gregory to the Basilica 
of St. Paul to maintain the lights. 10 In Latium, again, there 
was some territory near Mintumae. 11 But the most impor¬ 
tant of the Italian patrimonies was undoubtedly that of 
Campania, where the Roman Church had large possessions in 
the neighbourhood of Naples. A letter of Gregory's to the 
troops in Naples has even led to the conjecture that this 
town itself belonged to the Campanian Patrimony; but this 
is most improbable. 12 It seems, however, that the little islands 

I Greg. Epp. v. 25. . 2 Ibid. xi. 6. 

3 Paul. Diac. JET. L. vi. 28 ,* Lib. Pont. Vita Johanms VII. 

4 Greg. Epp. ix. 43,194. 5 Ibid. xiii. 38. 6 Ibid. iii. 21. 

7 Ibid. ii. 10; iii. 17. 8 Ibid. xiv. 14. 9 Ibid. ix. 96. 

10 Ibid. xiv. 14. Cf. the inscr, ap. Migne P. L. Ixxv. p. 482. 

II Greg. Epp. ix. 87. 

12 Ibid. ii. 34. That Naples itself did not belong to the Patrimony may 
be concluded from the following considerations r. (1) Gregory’s letter was 
written to the soldiers, not to the people of Naples. (2) Gregory appeals to 
their loyalty to the State, but says nothing about the Church. (3) In no 
other letter does Gregory hint at any claim of his Church to own Naples. It 
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them numbers of captives whom he had taken in his wars on 
the Eoman frontier; Innocent the Prefect of Africa likewise 
showed himself friendly; and Gregory wrote to thank them 
both for their zeal in “ feeding the flock of the blessed Apostle 
Peter.” 1 These three patrimonies seem to have been the only 
ones outside of Italy and the islands. In Spain and in the 
East the Eoman Church at this time appears to have owned no 
possessions. 

This vast property was not all of it cultivated directly by 
the Church. Portions of it were leased by a contract called 
emphyteusis, by which the beneficial ownership of the property 
was transferred to another in consideration of a fixed rent. The 
term of such leases was usually for the life of one tenant and 
two specified heirs; though occasionally, when the property 
was worthless and incapable of improvement, the lease was 
granted in perpetuity. Gregory tells us that many people 
came to Eome desiring to secure leases of estates and islands 
belonging to the Church; but they were only granted under 
severe restrictions, and when such grant was clearly for the 
benefit of the Church. 2 To the Imperial recruiting officers 
(scribones), on account of their bad reputation, such leases were 
invariably refused. 3 

The greater part of the Patrimony, however, was cultivated 
in the direct interests of the Church and by her own agents. 
The general supervision devolved upon the Pope, and the 
management of the separate patrimonies in Sicily, Campania, 
and elsewhere was confided to officials who were appointed 
by him and could be removed at his pleasure. A closer 
examination of the organization of the patrimonies will show 
how great was the responsibility which rested upon the Papal 
landlord, and how unceasing and severe was the tax imposed 
thereby on his time and patience. 

The management of each patrimony was carried on through 
agents of various grades of rank and distinct duties and 
functions. The supreme government of each was committed to 
an official specially commissioned for the purpose, who bore 
the title of Sector of the Patrimony. Such, for instance, was 
the famous Peter the Subdeacon, of Sicily, to whom many of 

1 Greg. Epp. i. 73; x. 16. 2 Ibid . i. 70; cf. ix. 125. 

3 Ibid . ix. 78. 
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worth quoting, as indicating the extent of the administrative 
powers of the Homan agent. 1 “We would have you know that 
we have thought fit to place you under the care of our defensor. 
Wo therefore charge you to yield an ungrudging obedience to 
such commands as ho shall see fit to give you for promoting the 
interests of the Church. If any attempt to bo disobedient or 
contumacious, we have given him the power of punishing thorn 
severely. We have also directed him to recover for the 
property of the Church, carefully, vigorously, and promptly, all 
runaway slaves and all land which has been unjustly occupied 
by any one. We further inform you that ho has been charged 
upon his peril not to venture, on any i>retoxt whatsovor, to 
seize unjustly or by forco tho property of others.” The agents 
wore compelled to keep strict accounts of all payments and 
receipts (libri mtiotmm), which wore brought or sent to Homo 
for inspection at the end of each indiction. When these 
accounts proved unsatisfactory, the stewards themselves were 
sometimes summoned in person to explain matters.' 1 

Besides managing this estates, dispensing charity, 8 and 
protecting the poor and oppressed, 4 tho Papal rectors and 
defensors wens often charged by Gregory with a variety of 
duties connected with the maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline. 
Thus wo find them commissioned to take measures for the 
filling up of vacant bishoprics,® to provide for the welfare of the 
churches and monasteries,® to rectify abuses in churches, 
monasteries, and hospitals, 7 to act against heretics, 8 to arrange 
for the holding of local synods,® to enforce discipline and punish 
offenders. 10 Even bishops themselves were subject to their 
supervision. “Wo are sending our Ohartulury Hadrian," writes 
Gregory, on one occasion, 11 “ to manage the Patrimony of our 

1 Greg. Rpp. lx. BO. 8 Ibid. ii. 23. 

» Ibid. 1.18, 44, 48, 64, 06; ii. 8 , 81; iii. 66 ; iv. 48; v. 68 ; vi. 4, eto, 

‘ Ibid. i. 08; iii. 6 , 8 , 0 ; v. 82; vil. 18, 41; viil. 28; lx. 88 , 108, 209; xi. 
68 , ota. 

* Ibid. i. 18; iii. 22, 85, 89; v. 9, 20, 28; vii. 88 ; ix. 142. 

* Ibid. 1. 07; v. 28; viil. 28; ix. 170,172. 

’ Ibid. 1. 89, 40, 48, 60,00; v. 88 ; ix. 120; xlv. 3. 

* Ibid. ii. 40; vili. 23. * Ibid. i. 82. 

'• Ibid. i. 82; ii. 22; iii. 1 , 37, 40; iv. 0; v. 4, 38, 82; x. 4; xi. 63. 

“ Ibid. xili. 22. 80 again, Peter, Rootor of Campania, was ordered to 
reconcile Fostus bishop of Capua, to hie disaffected clergy (ibid. ill. 84); 
Sabinujt, Rector of Bruttil, was commissioned to settlo a dispute between tho 
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brings an action against any of the clergy, you set aside the bishops 
and compel the clergy to appear before your tribunal. If this 
is really the case, such conduct is highly improper, and we 
therefore charge you, by the authority of this document, not to 
venture to do such a thing again. If any one brings an action 
against any ecclesiastic, he should go to the bishop and ask 
him either to try the matter himself or else to appoint judges 
to try it, or, if it is a case for arbitration, to make such arrange¬ 
ments as will compel the parties interested to choose arbitrators. 
If, however, any ecclesiastic or layman has a suit against a 
bishop, then you ought to interpose with a view to either trying 
the case yourself or inducing them to choose arbitrators. If 
you do not respect the rightful jurisdiction of every bishop, 
you are doing nothing but destroy that ecclesiastical order 
which it is your special duty to maintain.” Similarly the Pope 
was most anxious that his agents should not interfere to defeat 
the interests of public justice as administered by the secular 
officers. “ We have been informed ”—so he wrote to Eomanus 1 
—“ that certain persons of very little discretion desire to 
involve us in the dangers to which their own pride has exposed 
them, and to obtain such protection from the officials of the 
Church as would make the officials themselves responsible for 
their offences. I therefore admonish you by this present 
document, and through you I admonish our brother and fellow- 
bishop, the Lord John (of Syracuse), and all others whom it may 
concern, that whether letters come from us on the subject or 
not, the assistance of the Church should be vouchsafed to people 
with great precaution, so that, if any persons be involved in 
charges of peculation against the State, we may not seem to be 
defending them in defiance of justice; lest, by indiscreetly 
endeavouring to protect them, we should transfer to ourselves 
the ill fame of the culprits. So far as is consistent with the 
duty of the Church, succour those you can by advice and 
intercessions; but do it in such a way that, while you help 
them, you may not defile the reputation of the Holy 
Church.” 

1 Greg. Ejop. ix. 79. Of. iii. 5: “Si iniudiciis laicorum privilegia tnrbare 
non cupimns, ita eis praemdicantibns moderata te volumus auctoritate resis- 
tere. Violentos namque laicos coeroere non contra leges est agere, sed legi 
ferre subsidium.” 
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Below the actionarii came the Conductores or farmers, who 
leased the lands of the Church, saw that they were properly 
cultivated, collected the produce, and were responsible to the 
Roman agents for the rents, which were partly in money and 
partly in kind. As a class they were an unprincipled and 
dishonest set of men, and their cruel and oppressive exactions 
on the tenants called forth, as we shall see, on more than one 
occasion, the hot indignation of Gregory. 

Lastly, there was the Familia of the Church, consisting of 
two classes—the Coloni or Rustici, who cultivated the soil; and 
the Slaves of the Church. The coloni were serfs attached to the 
soil. They could not remove from the estate on which they 
were settled without permission of the landlord, nor could they 
marry outside it. They possessed private property, but, since 
that property was regarded by the landlord as security for the 
rent, they could not alienate any portion of it without his 
consent. In legal actions, moreover, they could only be repre¬ 
sented by the landlord; and they could be punished in person 
or property by the landlord at his own discretion. Of the 
sufferings of this class we shall hear more immediately. 

Such, then, was the machinery for managing the estates 
of the Roman Church. The manner of its working will best be 
seen by means of some quotations from Gregory’s letters, which 
throw considerable light on this very obscure subject. 

I have already had occasion to refer incidentally to Peter 
the Subdeacon, the Rector of the wealthy and important 
Patrimony in Sicily. To this man, who seems on the whole to 
have been a person of somewhat feeble character, Gregory, in 
March 591, wrote a letter, laying down clear principles for his 
guidance in the discharge of his rectorial duties. It seems that 
the last rector but one—a layman named Antoninus—had been 
guilty of very sharp practice in his dealings both with the serfs 
of the Church and with neighbouring landowners. Gregory, 
therefore, wrote to caution Peter against all such dishonest 
proceedings, and to point out the general line of action which 
he wished him to pursue. 1 

“It has come to our knowledge that during the last ten 
years, from the time of Antoninus the Defensor to the present 
day, many persons have been unjustly treated by the Roman 
1 Greg. Egp, i. 39a. 
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especially "when, by surrendering a small matter, wo give 
merciful assistance to the poor and orphan without burdening 
the Church.” 1 For, as he says elsewhere, “ If with compassion 
and kindness wo help our neighbours in their distress, wo shall 
without doubt find the Lord merciful to our prayers.” But to 
continue:— 

“Wo know that many persons complain of the loss of 
slaves. They say that if any man’s slave runs away from his 
master and claims to belong to the Church, the rectors of the 
Church at once receive him as a Church slave, not obtaining 
any legal decision on the subject, but supporting the assertion 
of the slave by force. Now this is as displeasing to me os it is 
abhorrent to true justice. Wherefore I desire your Experience 
to redress the wrong without delay, wherever you find that 
anything of the sort has happened. And if there are any slaves 
now belonging to the Church who wore taken from their former 
masters without legal trial, they must bo given hack before the 
trial takes place, so that if the Church can establish a legal 
claim to them, they may bo taken from their masters by a 
regular action at law. 

“ Correct all those grievances without fail. For you will be 
a true soldier of the Apostle St. 1‘eter if, in the management of 
his affairs, you are a zealous guardian of the truth, even when 
ho gains nothing by your being so. 

“ If you seo that anything rightfully belongs to the Church, 
never attempt to protect the possession of it by force, especially 
as I have made a decree, and confirmed it by an anathema, that 
no titles of ownership 3 are over to be affixed by our Churoh 
to any land in the city or in the country. Whatever belongs 
rightfully to the poor ought to bo maintained by righteousness, 
lost, if a good object Iks pursued in a bad way, our just claims 
be convicted of injustice by Almighty Cod. 

“ I pray that the nobles and the Tractor (of Sicily) may love 
you for your humility, not dread you for your prido. And yet, 
if by any chance you learn that they are acting unjustly to the 
poor, at onco exchange your humility for resoluteness. He 
always submissive to them when they act aright, but oppose 
them boldly when they act amiss. Take care, however, that 
there be no weakness in your humility, and no harshness in the 
* Grog. Emu ix. 48* 8 Ilfcull. Boo abovo, \k *S>U t 
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The peasants were accustomed to pay an annual corn-rent. 
Instead of supplying so many pecks of corn, however, they in 
many cases compounded for paying the value of the rent in 
money. This had been the general custom under the Eoman 
Empire, and it was not abandoned by the Eoman Church. But 
unfortunately for the peasants, the corruption of the old Eoman 
officials survived in their ecclesiastical descendants. Thus 
Gregory learned that in times of plenty, when com was cheap, 
the peasants were compelled to pay down more than the value 
of the peck according to the market price. He accordingly 
directed that in future the market price should always be the 
basis of assessment, thereby giving the peasants the benefit of 
the low prices occasioned by abundant harvests. 1 There was, 
moreover, a special tax to cover loss of corn sent to Eome in the 
course of transhipment. With regard to this Gregory ordered 
that if the loss occurred through accidental causes, the peasants 
were to pay, but if it occurred through the neglect or delay of 
the Eoman agents, whose business it was to provide for the 
transhipment, the peasants were not to be held liable for the 
loss, but should have their money returned. 

Another iniquitous practice was reported. On some 
estates of the Sicilian Patrimony, as we have seen, the corn- 
rent was commuted for a money payment. But on other 
estates the peasants were required to supply in kind a pre¬ 
scribed number of modii of corn. How, the modius normally 
contained 16 sextarii. The conductores, however, on the pre¬ 
text of allowing for short measurement, exacted more; and in one 
instance we hear of as many as 25 sextarii being reckoned to 
the modius, 2 i.e. half as much again over and above the correct 
measure. This extortion Gregory stopped by fixing the modius 
at 18 sextarii, or only 2 sextarii above the normal measure. He 
permitted, however, that an additional trifle might be demanded 
for the provision of the sailors who brought the corn to Eome. 3 

1 “ Cognovimus rusticos ecclesiae vehementer in frumentorum pretiis 
gravari, ita lit instituta summa eis in comparatione abundantiae tempore non 
servetur, et yolumus ut iuxta pretia publica omni tempore, sive minus sive 
amplius frumenta nascantur, in eis comparationis mensnra teneatur.” 

2 Greg. JSfep. xiii. 37. 

3 “Praecipimus ut plus quam decern et octo sextariorum modium nun- 
quam a rusticis ecclesiae frumenta debeant accipi, nisi forte si quid est quod 
nautae iuxta consuetudinem superaccipiunt, quod minui ipsi in nayibus 
adtestantur.” 
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Gregory’s kind consideration for the coloni is displayed in 
several other matters. Tor instance, there was a certain 
tax on land, called burdatio, 1 which was paid by the peasants 
to the Imperial Government, but was apparently collected by 
the ecclesiastical officials. These payments became duo throe 
times in the year—in January, May, and September. Now, 
Gregory hoard that the first payment seriously inconvenienced 
the peasants, because it was made before they were able to sell 
their produco. Hence, to meet their liabilities, they were com¬ 
pelled to borrow at an exorbitant rate of interest—sometimes as 
much as 25 per cent. 3 Gregory accordingly gave orders that 
the rector should advance the money duo to the Imperial 
Treasury, allowing the peasants to repay him by instalments 
at their convenience. 8 Again, the excessive fees paid by the 
peasants for permission to marry 1 wore reduced to the sum of 
one solidus, or, in the case of poor persons, to oven loss. This 
nuptialo coinmodum was not to be credited to the Church, 
but was to bo a perquisite of the conductoros. Again, any 
colonus who committed a fault was to be punished in future, 
not in his property (for tlion others would suffer for his wrong¬ 
doing), but in his person. No present was to bo received from 
him, unless ho choso to give a small fee to the officer sent to 
oxocuto his punishment. Again, if anything were unjustly 
taken from a peasant by a conductor, it was not only to bo 
reclaimed from the conductor, but also (as was not usually done) 
restored to the peasant. Again, if any special supplios were 
necessary beyond what was usual, they wore to be procured, not 
from the peasants, but from strangers. Thus in this very year 
591, bad harvests in Italy made it necessary to order an extra 
supply of corn from Sicily. Gregory directed, however, that 
this was to be bought from the merchants, and that tho coloni 
wero not to be annoyed by being forced to sell against their 
will. 8 Another small regulation, made at a later time, illus¬ 
trates Gregory’s thoughtfulness. Some of the revenues of tho 
Sicilian Patrimony wero collected by the Bishop of Syracuse, 
who had made it a rule to receive the payments only in the 

* “ Burdatio obI ponsio quao a ruatloia praoatafcur praoclil nomino, quod 
Burdatn vocant, nostri Bordo ” (Altoeerca). 

2 CSreg. &!}>]>■ ix. 108. 1 Of. ibul. v. 7. 

' On nuptlao rustioorum, of. ibid. ix. 128. 4 Ibid. i. 70. 
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handed over to the peasants in full, that they may not be found 
to have paid their tax twice. Moreover, if it be the case that 
40 solidi of his effects remain over and above what will indemnify 
the peasants (which sum you are also said to have by you), we 
direct that they be given to his daughter, to enable her to 
recover her property that she has pawned. We direct also that 
her father’s goblet be restored to her. 

“The Glorious Magister Militum Campanianus has be¬ 
queathed 12 solidi a year out of the Yaronian estate to his 
notary John. This we order you to pay every year without 
any hesitation to the granddaughter of Euplus the conductor, 
although she has received all the movable goods of the said 
Euplus, with the exception of his money. We direct you also 
to give her 25 solidi of his money. 

“ A silver saucer is said to have been pawned for one solidus 
and a cup for 6 solidi. Question Dominicus, the secretary, or 
others who may know about it, and redeem the pledge and 
restore the aforesaid small vessels^ 

“We have to thank your Solicitude,” Gregory continues, 
ironically, “for that, in the business of my brother, after I 
directed you to send him back his money, you have forgotten the 
matter as completely as if the order had proceeded from the 
meanest of your slaves. But now, let—I will not say your 
Experience, but—your Negligence take the trouble to get this 
done. Anything of his which you may find to have been lodged 
with Antoninus, send back with all speed.” 

The letter concludes with these emphatic words: “ Bead all 
these things carefully, and lay aside that cherished negligence 
of yours. Cause my writings which I have addressed to the 
peasants to be read in all the estates, that they may know 
how to protect themselves by my authority against injustice, 
and let the originals or copies thereof be given them. See 
that you carry out all my injunctions to the full; for as 
concerns what I have written to you for the preservation of 
justice my conscience is clear; you are responsible if you 
neglect my words. Eix your thoughts on the terrible Judge 
who is coming, and let that thought make you tremble now 
before His Advent; lest hereafter you fear Him without avail, 
when at His presence heaven and earth shall tremble. You 
have heard what I wish: take care that you do it.” 
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hundred should be given to the conductores, ono to each of 
them; and lot somo payment be made on behalf of them every 
year. For it is very hard that wo should spend GO solidi annually 
on the herdsmen, and should not receive GO denarii from the 
herds themselves. Distribute then, as we have said, somo of 
the mares among the conductores, and turn the rest into money. 
As for the herdsmen, place them on the different farms, that 
they may bo of somo use in the cultivation of the land. All 
the brazen vessels and utensils, the property of the Church, at 
Syracuse and Palermo, should be sold before they are entirely 
destroyed from ago.” 

So again, on another occasion, Gregory sent to Pantaleo 
the notary some elaborate directions how to dispose of monies 
accumulated by the fraudulent practices of the conductores 1 : 
“Wo desire your Experience with all faithfulness and integrity 
—-having the fear of God before your eyes, and remembering the 
strictness of the blessed Apostle Peter—to make a list through¬ 
out each (‘.state of poor and indigent peasants, arid with the 
money accumulated by fraud to buy and distribute among them 
cows, sheep, and swine. Whatever the common fund may amount, 
to, first, as I have said, draw up a list, and afterwards take 
pains to distribute to each according to his degree of poverty. 
For I, as the Teacher of the Gentiles doth testify, have tdl ami 
abmml; nor do 1 seek money, hut reward. Ho act, therefore, 
that in the day of judgment you may show mo the fruit of your 
labour in the service committed to you.” 

To agents who were negligent in the discharge of their 
duties Gregory did not scruple to send very sharp rebukes. 
Tims ho wrote to one 3 : “We (‘.barged you at your departure 
and afterwards reminded you by letter to look after the poor, 
and send us information about any in your parts whom you 
should learn to bo in want. But in scarcely any ease have you 
troubled yourself to do this.” Even to his favourite Peter, 
the Pope sent more than one cutting reproof. 8 “ X have learnt 
from the Abbat Martinianus that the building in the Prae¬ 
torian Monastery is not yet even half completed. If this is 
the case, I can only praise the groat diligence of your Expe¬ 
rience ! But now at least ho admonished; rouse up, and devote 
all the energy you have to the building of this monastery." 

1 Clwig. Rpp. xiil. 37. * Ibid. i. JI7. 3 ibid. il. SIB, 
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A large proportion of the revenues of the Eoman Church 
was expended by Gregory's direction in charity. The patri¬ 
monies, according to his view, were the estates of the poor, and 
must be administered primarily for their advantage. This he 
was never weary of impressing upon his agents, “ I remember,” 
he wrote to one, 1 “ that I have frequently charged you, both by 
letter and by word of mouth, to act as my representative, not 
so much to promote the worldly interests of the Church, as to 
relieve the poor in their distress, and especially to protect them 
from oppression.” His own pleasure in relieving the necessities 
of the deserving is well expressed in a very characteristic letter 
which he sent to a certain Julianus, who had diffidently asked 
for a subvention for his monastery. 2 

“When I received your letter I opened it with pleasure, 
but after I had read it through I folded it up with sorrow. 
For I learnt from it that through modesty you had for long 
concealed from me a circumstance of which you ought to have 
informed me. How it is certain that you can feel but little 
love for a man with whom you are so bashful, and I am much 
grieved to find that you love me less than I thought. But indeed 
you really help me greatly when you take care to provide me 
with opportunities for doing a kindness. Nor ought you to be 
ashamed of being importunate for alms when you are addressing 
one who has no property of his own, but only administers the 
property of the poor. You ought rather to have pleaded boldly 
with me in the matter, because I am a bishop, even if you did 
not know the love I bear towards you. For seeing that I love 
you deeply, and that I hold the office of steward to the property 
of the poor, I must own that your bashfulness was very blame- 
able. And I reprove you thus strongly, that I may drive away 
utterly this false modesty from your heart, so that in future I 
may be greatly helped by your suggestions in doing acts of 
kindness. We have therefore sent an order to Adrian, Notary 
and Eector of our Patrimony (in Sicily), to pay 10 solidi a year 
to the monastery built by you in the city of Catania; and we 
trust you will not be offended, because this is not a present 
bestowed on you by us, but a gift from St. Peter the chief of 
the Apostles.” 

A complete list of all Gregory's charities and benefactions 
1 Greg. Eyg. i. 53. 2 Ibid. xiii. 23. 
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would fill a modorate-sizod volume. The following selection, 
however, will give some idea of their extent and variety; and 
will also show with what care the Pope acquainted himself 
with the necessities, and took measures for the relief, of oven 
the humblest claimants on his bounty. 1 

A poison named Pilimuth, who was blind and poor, was 
awarded an annual allowance of 24 pocks of wheat, 12 pocks 
of beans, and 20 docimatao of wine *: two ladies, Palatina 
and Viviana, who had fallen on evil days, were given each 20 
solidi and 300 pocks of wheat 8 : a eortain Pastor, “ who labours 
under exceeding weakness of sight, having a wife and two slaves," 
was presented with 300 pocks of whoat and 300 of beans. 4 To 
an ex-Praetor, Libortinus, who had lost his fortune, Gregory 
sont twonty suits of clothing for his servants—a gift offered with 
the most delicate consideration for the feelings of the ruined 
man: “ I bog that you will not toko the present amiss. For 
anything, however trifling, which is offered from the property 
of St. Peter should be regarded as a groat blessing, seeing that 
ho will have! jtowor both to bestow on you greater things, and 
to hold out to you eternal benefits with Almighty God.” 8 A 
bishop named Kcelesius complained that ho suffered from cold 
because he had no winter clothing. Ho Gregory sont him " a 
cloak with a double nap."* One Marcollus, who was doing 
penance in a monastery at Palermo, was supplied with money 
for food, clothes, and bedding, and also with a provision for his 
servant. 7 An annual jamsion was awarded to John, a monk, 
who had formerly belonged to the Istrian schismatics 8 ; to throe 
converted Jews 9 ; to a decayed provincial governor, "who is 
suffering from great poverty in Sicily " 10 ; to an 'ox-defensor of 
the Church 11 ; to the son of a deceased serf of the Church, who 
had boeomo blind ia ; to some nuns of Nolft, " who are so poor 
that they cannot afford food and clothos ” 18 ; and others. The 

1 Joh. Dine. Vila li. 60 write*: “ Quallter «ano Gregorius per procuraloroH 
wmlemliwticorum patrlmonlorum, volut Argun quldam lumliioslunimuH, per toUu* 
tiiuitdi lutltudlnom hum pwtondlit notlluttudi uIm oculoa olroumtulorlt, mm itb 
rn lorhitiut duxorim ponitriugendum." 

* Greg, Rpp. 1. 44. * Ibid. i. 87. 4 Ibid. i. 05. 

* Jldd. x. 13. * Ibid. xlv. 10: “amphUiallum Umioam." 

1 Umi. $. 18. * Ibid. vl. 86 . * Ibid. iv. 81. 

1 * Md. ii. !W. “ Ibid. lx. 109. ,a Ibid. iv. as. 

“ ibid, 1 . aa. 
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confiscated property of a Church defensor who had died in debt 
to the Church, was given back to his three surviving sons. 1 
One Adeodatus, who had built a house on Church land in 
Campania, and had afterwards suffered losses, had his rent 
reduced by half. 2 To Theodore, his consiliarius, who had no 
servants, Gregory made a present of a Sicilian slave named 
Acosimus. 3 A Syrian merchant, whose sons had been seized 
for his debts, was relieved. 4 Argentius, a serf of the Church, 
was excused rent for the rest of his life, that he might continue 
to exercise his famous hospitality. 5 

Nor was Gregory's munificence confined to individuals. 
Churches, monasteries, public institutions of all kinds, were 
liberally assisted. To Peter, abbat of St. Peter's in the island 
of Eumorphiana, 1500 pounds of lead were given for building 
purposes 6 ; the Monastery of St. Archangel in Bruttii was 
relieved of four-fifths of the rent paid for an adjoining field 
belonging to the Church 7 ; estates in Eome were handed over 
to two nunneries, 8 and no less than three thousand Eoman 
nuns were supported by the Church 9 ; to celebrate the dedica¬ 
tion of an oratory at Palermo, a grant was made of 10 gold 
solidi, 30 amphorae of wine, 200 loaves, 2 orcae of oil, 12 
wethers, and 100 hens 10 ; even in distant Jerusalem, a hospital 
was founded, 11 and money, together with 15 cloaks, 30 blankets, 
and 15 beds, was sent to the monks of Mount Sinai. 12 A 
hospital in Sicily, again, received a present of 10 mares 
and a stallion. 13 A monastery in Tuscany was given some 
land to be enjoyed free of rent for thirty years. 14 To Bishop 
Zeno in Epirus Gregory sent 1000 pecks of wheat for the 
relief of his people 16 ; and 150 solidi were forwarded to 
Corsica, to purchase baptismal robes for converted Jews. 16 
Nothing could be more graceful than the manner in which 
Gregory responded to an appeal for help from Elias, the abbat 
of a monastery in Isauria. The old man had made a request 
for 50 solidi for the needs of his monks, but fearing he had 
asked too much, he reduced his demand to 40, and suggested 

1 Greg. Epp. iii. 21. 2 Ibid . ix. 190. 3 Ibid. iii. 18. 

4 Ibid. iii. 55; iy. 43. 5 Ibid. ix. 37. 6 Ibid. i. 48. 

7 Ibid. ii. 3. 8 Ibid. ii. 10; iii. 17. 0 Ibid . vii. 23. 

10 Ibid. i. 54. 11 Joh. Diac. ii. 52. 12 Grog. Epp>. xi. 2. 

13 Ibid. ix. 8. 14 Ibid. ix. 96. ” Ibid. vi. 4.. 

1G Ibid. viii. 1. 
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that even this sum was more than he ought perhaps to beg. 
Gregory wrote in answer: 1 “Since you have been so con¬ 
siderate of our property, we must not be less considerate towards 
you. We have sent you, therefore, 50 solidi; and for fear this 
should not be enough, we have added 10 more; and lest even 
that should not suffice, we have sent you 12 more in addition. 
And herein we recognize your love for us, that you place full 
confidence in us, as you ought to do/ 5 

There was one special form of charity, however, in which 
Gregory, as a patriotic Italian and as chief bishop in Italy, was 
particularly interested. This was the redemption of captives 
taken in the Lombard wars and held to ransom. In Gregory's 
letters we find frequent allusions to such redemption. He 
urged the duty upon bishops, especially with reference to their 
own clergy. 2 He received with gratitude sums of money sent 
to him for this purpose by wealthy friends at Constantinople. 3 
He even authorized the sale of Church plate to obtain cash to 
carry on the work. 4 He was often applied to for help by 
persons who had been redeemed, but afterwards found them¬ 
selves unable to repay the money which had been advanced 
for their ransom. 6 He himself expended large sums upon this 
good object, and sent an agent even as far as Barce in Libya, to 
redeem Italians who were offered for sale in the great slave-mart 
there. 6 A careful business letter on the subject, which Gregory 
sent in 595 to Anthemius, Eector of the Patrimony in Campania, 
is worth quoting. 7 

“ How great is our grief and how great the trouble of our 
heart concerning what has happened in Campania, we cannot 
express. You yourself can imagine what it is, knowing, as you 
do, the greatness of the disaster. In regard to this matter we 
have forwarded to your Experience, by the Magnificent Stephen, 
bearer of these presents, a sum of money for the redemption of 
the captives who have been taken; and we admonish you to 
act with all possible carefulness and zeal, and to hasten to 
redeem such freemen as to your knowledge lack means sufficient 
to ransom themselves. Moreover, do not hesitate to ransom 

1 Greg. Ejpp. v. 35. 2 Ibid . iv. 17; ii. 45; iii. 40. 

3 Ibid . v. 46; vii. 23, 25; viii. 22. 4 Ibid. vii. 13, 35. 

5 Ibid. iii. 40; iv. 17; ix. 52, 84. 

6 Ibid. iii. 16. 


7 Ibid. vi. 32. 
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(2) The Dialogues. 

Towards the close of tlio year 593 or in the spring of 594 

Gregory, at the urgent entreaty of his friends in Eome, pub¬ 
lished, under the title of Dialogues a collection of stories, 
which for several centuries contributed more than anything 
else to make his name popular. In the EucJwlogion, indeed, 
and in Eastern books generally, the great Pope is designated 
“ Gregory of the DialogueT It is true that the genuineness 
of the curious work that we possess under this title has not 
been left unquestioned; but it is now generally admitted that 
the grounds for doubting it are entirely inadequate. Both the 
external and the internal evidence are almost as good as we 
could desire. In his correspondence Gregory himself alludes 
to a compilation he was making of stories of “ the miracles of 
the Fathers which were done in Italy/' 1 and some of the 
legends of the Dial agues are found almost word for word in 
the Bermans! 1 That he actually did complete such a com¬ 
pilation is assorted by Bede; 1 Paul the Deacon, 4 John the 
Deacon, 5 the Papal biographer 5 and many others. Further, all 
the best manuscripts of the book we have, attribute its author¬ 
ship to Gregory. The internal evidence, again, is scarcely less 
conclusive. The doctrine of the Dutiogtm, though it some¬ 
times goes beyond, is nevertheless in harmony with the 

* dreg. Epp. III. SO: f< Prafcreu md, qul mooum famlllariter vivunt, omul 
modo me oompdlunt, allqua de mlraeulls patrum, qua© In Italia faota audivl- 
tiitttt, sub brevit&te nerlbere. Ad quam mm nolatlo vontrao oharitatls vehement©* 
indigeo, ut quaoque vobln In momoriam redounfc, quaoquo oognovitwo voh eon- 
fcigit, mihl brovlter indiootiH.” Ah thin letter wan written in the Hummer ol 
SOS, Gregory cannot have published the IHakgtm before the autumn ol this 
year. That date harmontacH with IHal iv. 47, where Gregory states that ho, 
with the rent of the monks, burled John 44 thro© years ” before. On the other 
hand, the date 594 better units the allusion to the great flood of 580, 14 ante hoc 
fere quinquennium ” (Dial III. 10). This, however, in probably a slip, for in 
Dial iv. SO, he talks of the poatiltmco 44 throe years ago/ 4 i.a. in 500. I 
believe, therefore, that the IHalogim were completed late in 60S j possibly 
Homo final touches weir© added and the book wa» published in 504. 

9 Compare Dial iv. 27 and Hmn. in Ev. xxxvi. § 18; Dial iv. 14 and 
Hmn, in Ev. xv. § 5; Dial iv. 15 and Ham. in Ev. xl. § 11; Dial iv. 15 
and Ham. in Ev. xxxviii, § 15; Dial iv. SB and Horn, in Ev. xxxviii. § Hi; 
Dial iv. SB and Horn . in Ev. xii. $ 7; Dial iv. 55 and Ham. in Ev. 
xxxvii. § 0. 

44 liaoda II E. ii. 1. * Paul Diae. Vita 14. 

J Job. Ditto. Vila iv. 75. * Lib. Pant* Vita Zaehmiae. 

VuL. I. Y 
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doctrine of the Morals and the Sermons. 1 The style is certainly 
a little different, hut not more so than we should naturally 
expect, since the most consistent author would necessarily 
express himself in somewhat different manners in a sermon, a 
letter, a theological treatise, and a book of tales. And, lastly, 
we observe in the Dialogues a number of little illustrative 
touches and allusions, which are quite what we should look for 
if the author was Gregory, but which would imply an unusual 
degree of literary skill in any writer living at a later time, who 
wished to pass off his book as the handiwork of the Pope. 2 * For 
these and other reasons the great majority of critics accept the 
ancient tradition, and agree in ascribing the four books of the 
Dialogues to Gregory the Great. The treatise was translated 
into Greek, but not with strict accuracy, by the order or (if 
John may be trusted) by the hand of Pope Zacharias 8 (No¬ 
vember 741-March 752), and in its Greek form was published 
throughout the East. Translations were also made into Anglo- 
Saxon (by Bishop Waerferth of Worcester) and into French. 4 

The title of this curious work is, “ The Four Books of the 
Dialogues of St. Gregory the Pope, concerning the Life and 
Miracles of Italian Fathers and concerning the Eternity of 
Souls. ,, The second book is wholly devoted to the life of St. 
Benedict—the earliest biography of that saint which we possess 
—and some further account of it will be given in the chapter 
on Gregory’s contribution to Western Monasticism. The fourth 
book is partly concerned with discussions of doctrinal subjects, 
such as Purgatory and the Holy Eucharist; and an exposition of 
Gregory’s views on these matters will fall most appropriately 
into the Third Part of this work, which deals at length with 
his theology. The remainder of the Dialogues consists of a 
collection of marvellous stories—the visions, prophecies, and 
miracles of holy men who were either natives of Italy or at 
least sojourned in that country, and who were either still living 
when the book was written or else—at any rate in the majority 
of cases—had been living within the last seventy years. 

Such collections of pious anecdotes formed the characteristic 

1 See the notes prefixed to the Dialogues (MigneP. L. lxxvii. p. 135). 

2 Migne, lxxvii. pp. 130,139. 

* Joh. Diac. Vita iv. 75; Lib . Pont . Vita Zachariae. 

* W. P. Ker The Dark Ages p. 136, note , 
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literature of the sixth and following centuries. For the mass 
of the clergy, as well as for the people, the legends served the 
purposo at once of poetry, theology, and history. They gratified 
and encouraged the vulgar love of the marvellous. They 
excited lively emotions of wonder and awe. They gave an 
account, which was implicitly believed, of those who were 
doomod the heroes of Christianity. They sometimes afforded 
amusomont by an occasional humorous tale of demon or wizard. 
And, above all, they gave, or seemed to give, what the men of 
these times especially craved for—a proof of God’s continual 
presence with His people, an assurance that even then, when 
evil seemed universally triumphant, the power of God was still 
put forth to punish and to save. Undoubtedly Gregory and 
others found in these legends a consolation and a hope; un¬ 
doubtedly tlio stories of miracles wrought in their own country 
and in their own times appealed to them almost as strongly as 
the assurances of the Itiblo. For they seemed to show, as it 
were visibly, a divine Providence watching over the children 
of the true Faith, guiding and glorifying their lives on earth, 
and giving them certain prospect of the rewards of heaven. 
Hence we find that from the death of Gregory to tho time of 
Charlemagne, tho principal literary works which were written 
or read—at any rate in Italy and France—were narratives of 
tho lives and miracles of saints. In hagiography the history, 
tho theology, the poetry, the philosophy, the fiction of the 
period are summed up. 

It is possible that besides the general motive of providing 
some edifying and entertaining literature for his friends, 
Gregory had a second and more special reason for tho compila¬ 
tion of the Dialogue*. His book was intended, it seems likely, 
not only as an illustration of God’s power displayed for tho 
consolation of His people, but also as a glorification of tho 
Catholic Faith for the conviction of heretics and unbelievers. 
All those who performed miracles wore Catholics, and many 
of tho miracles were performed to frustrate the malice of 
Arians and idolaters. Moreover, Paul the Deacon tolls us that 
the book was sent to the lombard queen, Theudelinda, who was 
herself a Catholic, though married to an Arian. 1 It is probable, 
therefore, that Gregory intended to demonstrate that, in spite 
* Paul. Diao. UiU. Lmg. iv. 8. 
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had been my bosom friend and the sharer of my studies in 
Holy Scripture. He, seeing me thus consumed with grief and 
sickness, exclaimed, f Has any new trouble befallen? Why 
are you so sad beyond your wont ? ’ ” Thereupon Gregory gave 
utterance to a long lament over his lost monastic peace, and the 
press of worldly business from which he was unable to escape, 
and he added that his sorrow was increased when he called to 
his remembrance the holy lives of “ those men who with their 
whole minds had left this present world.” Peter replied that 
he did not know of any in Italy to whom Gregory could thus 
allude. “ I do not doubt,” he said, “ that there have been good 
men here, but I think that either they have wrought no signs 
and wonders, or else these signs and wonders have been acr 
buried in silence that we know not whether they were wrou^ fe^ 
or not.” Gregory answered that the day would not be 
enough to tell all that he had heard or witnessed of 
marvellous deeds of the saints; yet on Peter’s e^treatjJ&jg^ 
consented to relate a few examples. “ Such things a$ veners^C 
and holy men have told me I will now repeat; an^ to re^ Mg 
all occasion for doubt, I will mention in each case* the sorted 
whence I derived my information. But I woul|l hav^Jtajj JV 
know that in some instances I do not reproduce a|L the defSSfc. - 
of the communication, but only the general senate; in.pAfefe ? 
however, I preserve both words and matter. Po| somefc 
informants told their stories in very rustic style, |o that' feaa n 
of letters could not decently preserve their veri words ^BHiistii 
record” ^ 

The supernatural; tales which follow may f>e di\^de5^tow 
three classes—stories of visions, stories of prophecies, ag^isjrfries 
of miracles. i > 

(a) Stories of Visions . These stories, of cburse, j^jagiLt no \i 
difSculties to the modem rationalist. That ignorant j||9!8iper- 
stitious people, living in a mystical world which to^S rmly 
believed to be haunted by legions of white-winged angels and 
fantastic demons, should have seen queer visions and dreamed 
strange dreams, is only what we should have been led a priori 
to expect. Even Gregory himself admitted, at any rate in the 
case of dreams, that some were occasioned wholly, and others 
partly, by natural causes. “ Some dreams are caused,” he said, 1 

1 Dial . iv. 48. 
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Paschasius was a saintly deacon of the Boman Church., “ a 
man of great holiness, much given to almsdeeds, a considerer 
of the poor, and a forgetter of himself.” Unfortunately, he was 
a firm supporter of the anti-Pope Laurentius, the opponent of 
Symmachus; but he died in the highest reputation, and a 
demoniac was healed by touching the dalmatic on his bier. A 
long while after, Germanus, bishop of Capua, was ordered by 
his physicians to take a course of hot baths; and there, in the 
midst of the steaming vapours, he beheld, to his great horror, 
the deacon Paschasius. The spirit addressed the bishop and 
said: “ I am appointed to this place of punishment for no other 
reason than because I took the part of Laurentius against 
Symmachus; and therefore I beseech you to pray unto our Lord 
for me, and by this token shall you know that your prayers 
have been heard, if at your next coming you find me no longer 
here.” The bishop went away and prayed, and when he 
returned the spirit had vanished. 1 

There was a nun of Portus who lived a chaste life, but was 
given to foolish talking. When she died she was buried 
within the church, and the same night the sacristan, “by 
revelation,” beheld her body cut in two, and half of it burnt 
before the high altar. The next morning, Gregory adds, signs 
of the burning were discovered on the marble pavement. 2 So 
again, when a certain defensor of the Milanese Church, named 
Valentinus, “a very shifty person, and addicted to every kind 
of levity,” was buried in the Church of St. Syrus at Genoa, the 
sacristans beheld him dragged screaming from the building by 
two most frightful spirits. Next day the body was discovered 
in another tomb outside the sacred precincts. 3 

A prettier story is told of a pious Boman shoemaker named 
Deusdedit, who worked hard all the week, and on Saturdays 
used to distribute to the poor at St. Peter’s Church all that he 
had saved over and above his necessary expenses. A friend 
saw in a vision a house in heaven being built for this good 
man, but those who were building it worked on no day save 
Saturday. 4 * 

The next tale is remarkable chiefly for its lack of point 
and meaning. Theodore, sacristan of St. Peter’s at Borne, got 

1 Dial. iv. 40. 2 Ibid. iv. 51. 

1 Ibid. iv. 58. 4 Ibid. iv. 37. 
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up very early one morning to attend to the lamps that hung by 
the door. As he stood on a ladder pouring oil into the lamps, 
he saw beneath on the pavement the Prince of the Apostles 
himself, who said to him, “My fellow-freedman ( conliberte ), 
why have you risen so early ? ” and then vanished. The 
unfortunate sacristan was so shaken by his fright that he had 
to keep his bed for many days after. 1 

Some very curious devil-apparitions are related in the Life 
of St. Benedict. In one of the monasteries of Subiaeo there 
was a monk who could not stay at prayers. In spite of 
frequent admonitions, he was in the habit of slipping out of 
chapel and wandering about, engaged in worldly thoughts. St. 
Benedict at length determined to take the matter in hand. 
So he came to the chapel and watched; and when the Psalms 
were ended and prayer began, he saw a little black boy pulling 
at the garments of the perverse monk, and leading him from the 
place. Then Benedict said to the Abbat Pompeianus and to 
Maurus, “ Do you not see there who it is that is drawing this 
monk out ? ” But they replied, “ No.” “ Then let us pray,” said 
Benedict, “ that you likewise may see whom this monk follows.” 
After two days of prayer Maurus saw, but the abbat still could 
see nothing. “ The next day, when the man of God had finished 
his prayer, he went out of the oratory, and found the monk 
standing outside, whom he forthwith hit with his staff. And 
from that time onwards the monk was free from the suggestion 
of the black boy, and remained constant at his prayers. For 
the old enemy, as if himself had been beaten with the whip, 
dared no more to take command of his thoughts.” 2 

Again, after Benedict had destroyed the temple of Apollo at 
Monte Cassino, the devil “ appeared, not covertly or in a dream, 
but openly and visibly in the sight of the Father,”—all afire, 
with flaming mouth and flashing eyes, raging against him. He 
complained loudly of the injuries he had received, calling the 
saint by name, “ Benedict! Benedict! ” And when he got no 
answer, he cried, “Thou Maledict, not Benedict, what hast 

1 Dial. iii. 24. At another time St. Peter appeared to a paralytic girl, 
and hade her in a vision go to the sacristan Aoontius, and ask him to heal her. 
When the girl told her story to Acontius, he said to her, “ If you are sent by 
St. Peter, rise up.” Whereupon she was immediately healed (ibid. iii. 25). 

2 Dial. ii. 4. Por another instance of a monk boing enablod by the prayers 
of a ‘saint to see what was invisible to others, soo ibid. ii. 25. 
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thou to do with rue? and why dost thou persecute me?” 
Benedict alone beheld the fiend, though the brethren heard 
his words. 1 

Another time, when Benedict was on his way to pray at the 
Oratory of St. John, he met Satan disguised as a physician 
riding on a mule, and carrying a horn and mortar. “ Whither 
are you going ? ” asked the saint. “ To give a potion to your 
monks,” replied the devil. When Benedict got back to the 
monastery, he found that the devil had entered into one of the 
elder monks, tormenting him cruelly. 2 

On yet another occasion, when Benedict was praying in his 
cell, the devil appeared to him, jeering at him, and saying that 
he was going to visit the monks at their work. Benedict at 
once sent a message to the brethren, saying, “ Have a care, for 
the wicked spirit at this hour is coming to molest you.” 
Scarcely had the message been delivered when the devil 
overthrew a wall which they were building, crushing one young 
monk under the masonry. 8 In these stories we are already 
face to face with the mediaeval devil. 

Hear Monte Cassino there lived in religious retirement two 
ladies of noble parentage who were given to abusive language. 
Complaints of their conduct having reached Benedict, he sent 
them a warning, “ Have a care of your tongues, for if you do not 
amend, I excommunicate you.” But they took no notice of the 
warning, and shortly afterwards died and were buried in the 
church. After this their nurse, “ who used to make offerings 
to our Lord for them,” beheld a dreadful sight. For in the 
mass, when the deacon cried out, “ If there be any that com¬ 
municates not, let him depart,” the two nuns, spectral and 
terrible, arose from their graves and left the church. This, 
according to the nurse’s testimony, happened several times. 
At last recourse was had to Benedict, who “ with his own hands 
gave the oblation, saying, f Go, cause this oblation to be offered 
to our Lord, and they shall be no longer excommunicate.” 
Thenceforward the troubled spirits were seen no more. 4 

One vision recorded by Gregory is of an unusual character. 
Benedict sent some monks to build a monastery at Terracina, 
promising to come to them on a certain day. He remained, 

1 Dial . ii. 8. 2 Ibid. ii. 30. 

3 Ibid . ii. 11. 4 Ibid. ii. 28. 
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his approaching doceaso by seeing his own name written in 
letters of gold. 1 Another monk of St. Andrew’s, in Homo, was 
warned by a vision of a crown of white flowers. 3 The death¬ 
bed visions are all of the same general type. The dying wrestle 
with dragons, 8 or with black men of frightful aspect 4 ; they 
receive visits from angels, 8 or saints clad in white,® or from the 
Saviour 7 ; heavenly music sounds,® and fragrant odours fill 
the chamber with perfume.® Homotimes their dying senses 
perceive what is happening in other parts of the world, 10 or in 
the realm of spirits which they aro about to enter. 11 Wo may 
read the same things ad nauseam in all the lives of tho saints. 
We will, therefore, linger no longer over these stories of visions, 
but will pass on to tho second kind of stories related in tho 
Dialogues, the stories of prophecies. 

(b) Stories of Prophecies. Of these prophecies wo may 
distinguish two kinds — those uttered by tho dying, and those 
uttered by saints. Of tho first kind Gregory writes: "Some¬ 
times the soul itself, by reason of its subtle nature, foresees 
somewhat of the future; sometimes souls before their departure 
attain by revelation to tho knowledge of things to come; some¬ 
times whuu they are on the point of (juittiug tho body, by 
heavenly inspiration they penetrate with the spiritual eye tho 
secrets of heaven." 13 Thus a Homan odvooato knew on his death¬ 
bed that he would be buried in the Church of 8t. Xysfcus, and 
a dying servant foretold the names of all in the house who were 
going to die 18 ; a count of Civitavecchia, named Theophanius, 
foretold that a storm which was raging would cease for his 
funeral 14 ; Cerbonius bishop of Hopulonia predicted that those 
who buried him would receive no hurt from tho Lombards. 18 
Tho prophecies uttered by saints are more interesting. Home- 
times, indeed, they refer to trifling events, as when Ecputius 
of Valeria prophesied that he would not be allowed to obey a 
summons to Home, 10 or when Bishop Boniface foretold that his 
nephew would never succeed him in the episcopate. 11 But 
occasionally they are of greater moment. Constantius bishop of 


1 Dial. lv. SO. 

‘ Ibid. lv. IS, 88. 
> Ibid. iv. 1 ( 1 . 

'• Ibid. lv. 85. 

“ Ibid. lv. m 
*•' Ibid. 1. -1. 


* Ibid. lv. 47. 

* Ibiti. lv. 15, IS. 

* Ibid. iv. U, 16. 
11 Ibid. lv. 81, 80. 
** Ibid. lv. 87. 

» Ibid. 1. 0. 


3 Ibid. lv. 118. 

* Ibid. iv. 11,18,18, 84. 

* Ibid. lv. 14,10, 10. 
u Ibid. iv. Si(3. 

la Ibid, ill 11. 
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case of Benedict, they seem really to have possessed a kind of 
“ second sight/’ 1 It is to be observed, however, that, with two 
exceptions, all the alleged prophecies recorded by Gregory had 
been already fulfilled when he wrote. Of these two exceptions, 
one was a prophecy of the end of the world, 2 the other the 
prediction of Benedict about the destruction of Rome 8 —a pre¬ 
diction which certainly represented accurately the fate of Rome 
up to the time of Gregory, but which the history of the later 
centuries has falsified. These two prophecies are the only ones 
which it is possible to test, and the test proves them to be 
nothing better than wrong guesses. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to suppose that !the other tales of prophecies fulfilled 
were mostly legends which grew up after the events which are 
said to have been prophesied. At any rate, in the absence of 
proof as to the genuineness of the prediction, such an explanation 
is the most intelligible. 

(c) Stories of Miracles . 4 The miracles related by Gregory 
are, on the whole, less striking than the visions. A great 
number of them are merely the usual stories, such as we get 
repeated over and over again in monastic biographies. We 
have here the oft-told tales of fish miraculously supplied to an 
ascetic on a fast-day 5 ; of great rocks arrested or removed by 
prayer 6 ; of a saint rendered invisible to his enemies 7 ; of poison 
made innocuous by the sign of the cross 8 ; of lamps lighted 
without hands or burning without oil 9 ; of wild beasts, birds, 
and reptiles gifted with miraculous intelligence 10 ; of glass and 
crockery smashed and made whole 11 ; of provisions miraculously 
provided or increased 12 ; of raging fires stayed 18 ; of sick per¬ 
sons and animals healed 14 ; of dead bodies raised to life 15 or 

1 See, e. 0 ., Dial. ii. 7, 12, 13, 18, 19, 20. Dr. Hodgkin (Italy and her 
Invaders iv. p. 431) writes: “Whatever among the miracles attributed |to 
the founder of Oassino we may feel bound to reject, we can hardly refuse to 
him an extraordinary, perhaps a supernatural, power of reading the human 
heart.” 

2 Dial. iii. 38. 3 Ibid. ii. 15. 

4 For Gregory’s doctrine of miracles, see below, Book III. Part I. § 4 

ad jin. 

5 Ibid. i. 1. 6 Ibid. i. 1, 7; ii. 9. 7 Ibid. i. 2. 

8 Ibid. iii. 5.] 9 Ibid. i. 5; iii. 30. 

Ibid. i. 2, 3, 9; ii. 8 ; iii. 2,11,15. 11 Ibid. i. 7; ii. 1. 

12 Ibid. i. 7, 9; ii. 21, 29. 13 Ibid. i. 6 ; iii. 18. 

14 Ibid. i. 4,10; ii. 11, 26; iii. 3. 15 Ibid, i. 2 ,10 ,12 ; ii. 32; iii. 17. 
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not have dared to venture.” He therefore imputed the miracle 
to the virtue of Benedict, while Benedict on his side attributed 
it to Maurus’s prompt obedience. Tho friendly contention in 
humility was iinally settled in favour of Benedict by a decla¬ 
ration of I'lacidus: “ When I was drawn out of tho water I 
thought I saw my abbat's garments over my head, and imagined 
that it was he who drew me out ." 1 

Boniface, a bishop “in ea civitate quae Ferontis dicitur,” 
was very poor, his whole revenue being derived from a single 
vineyard. But as ho was very charitable, he could never bring 
himself to deny a poor man who asked for alms. Now, there 
lived in the same house with him an ambitious priest named 
Constantins, who was nephew to tho bishop, and desired to 
Income his successor. This man, in order to get money to help 
him in his future candidature, had sold his horso for twolvo 
gold crowns, which ho kept locked up in his chest. One day, 
when Constantins was away, some poor people came to bog of 
Bishop Boniface, who, having nothing of his own to give 
them, went to his nephew’s chest, forced the lock “ with pious 
violence,” and distributed tho crowns among the beggars. later 
on Constantius returned, and, finding his money gone, bitterly 
reproached his uncle. “ All can live comfortably here except 
mo,” cried ho. He raisod such a din that all the household ran 
to his room. The good bishop tried to soothe him, but he only 
became the more abusive, shouting out, “ Every one can live 
with you except me. Give me back my money I" At last the 
bishop, in great grief, went to St. Mary’s Church, and, holding 
his vestment in his outstretched hands, ho prayed to tho Virgin 
to give him some money to quiet tho frantic priest. Casting 
down his eyes upon his vestment, ho suddenly found in it 
twelve golden crowns “ as bright as if they had come that hour 
from the mint.” These, therefore, he took, and flinging them 
down before his nephew, ho said, “ Thoro is your money that 
you have made such a stir about. But know that, for your 
covetousness, you shall never after my death be bishop of this 
place." The story adds that the bishop’s words came true, and 
Constantius remained a presbyter to the end of his life . 9 

* Dial. il. 7. For another case in which a doubt was rained m to tho person 
to whom a miracle should be attributed, mm ibid. L 2. 

3 IlmL h & This is the only lautanee in the Mafagum of an invocation 
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“ Whence we may learn,” Gregory moralizes, “ that if the old 
enemy is so ready in things pertaining to our body, he is yet 
more eager in watching the thoughts of our hearts.” 1 

Florentius of Norcia once found his coll besot by innumer¬ 
able snakes. He prayed to God to relieve him of the peat; 
whereupon it thundered, and every snake was killed. Then the 
poor hermit prayed again, “ Bohold, Lord, Thou hast killed 
them all; but who is to carry them away ? ” Scarcely had he 
spoken when a flock of birds flow up, and each bird bore away 
a serpent in its beak, leaving the hermitage quite clear. 8 

The last anecdote I shall quote illustrates the popular 
opinion as to the danger of offending a man of sanctity. Some 
Goths, who wore journeying to Ilavonna, once kidnapped two 
little boys from a place in the neighbourhood of Todi. When 
Fortunatus, the bishop of that place, hoard of it, he sent for the 
Goths, and addressing them with courtesy asked them to name 
any sum they chose as a ransom, and to restore the children. 
But the loader replied, " Anything else you ask we will do, but 
we will on no account restore the boys.” The bishop then 
insinuated a throat: " You grieve mo, my son, for that you do 
not listen to your father; do not grieve mo, lost you suffer for 
it.” But the Goth only repeated his refusal and wont off. The 
next day the bishop renewed his entreaties, with no better 
success; and when the barbarian left his presence oxolaimed, 
“ I know that you will suffer for leaving me thus in grief.” 
However, the Goth gave no hoed to the warning, but sent the 
children on with his men, and himself mounted and rode after. 
But before be had passed the city wall, by St. Peter’s Church, 
he was thrown from his horse and broke his hip-bone. Being 
carried back to the inn, ho sent in haste to recall the children, 
whom he ordered to bo taken to Fortunatus with the message : 
“ Behold, you have cursed me and I am punished; receive the 
children whom you asked for, and intercede for mo.” Fortu¬ 
natus then relented, and the Goth was healed by a sprinkling 
of holy water. 8 

The miracles of tho D-ialogtm are of great interest to a 
student of the supernatural, because at first sight they seem to 
be extremely well attested. To begin with, they wore related of 
people who had l>een living within the century, and whose lives 

I iHul. m. 20. * Ibid. IH. 18. » Ibid. i. 10. 
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conception of human oxporienoe. Tho wonder to tho inon of 
this time was, not that a saint should work miracles, but that 
he should not do so. Any miraculous account, therefore, wsis 
accepted almost without question as perfectly credible, probable, 
and even ordinary. 

Secondly, the authorities quoted by Gregory cannot be re¬ 
garded as having much weight. In some few instances, indeed, 
we may be justified even in suspecting them of deliberate 
falsehood. Take, for example, the case of Gregory’s informant 
concerning tho miracles of Fortunatus of TodL “A certain 
poor old man was brought to me—because I always love to 
talk with such men—of whom I inquired his country, and 
hearing that he was of the city of Todi, I asked him whether 
he know Bishop Fortunatus. Ho said he knew him very well. 
“ Then I beseech you,” said I, “ toll mo whether you know of 
any miracles that ho did, and, since I am very desirous to know, 
explain to me what manner of man ho was.” In reply to this 
leading question, tho poor old man related a miraculous story. 
Gregory continues: “ When tho old man had told mo this 
strange story, ho was ready to proceed to others, but as I was at 
that time to preach to some who expected me, and tho day was 
far spout, I could not then hear any more of tho acts of the 
venerable Fortunatus. And yet if I could, I would never do 
auytlnug else than listen to such excellent stories.” * We can¬ 
not hero help suspecting that the unnamed poor old man, 
finding the great Bishop so eager to listen to his recital, thought 
it no harm to draw a little on his imagination, and wo are 
not the least astonished when we find that on the next day lie 
had a yet more marvellous fade to pour into the cars of his 
interested patron. It may be admitted, however, that in tho 
great majority of cases tho authorities spoko in good faith. It 
is (quite incredible that distinguished bishops, abbats, clergy, 
and monks should have all conspired to invent fables to deceive 
the credulous Pope. Yet even if wo grant that Gregory’s 
informants were men of good character and position, even if we 
grant that they had opportunities for personal observation or 
for collecting evidence from those who had observed, we have, 
nevertheless, no means of judging how far they possessed tho 
power of accurate observation, or of reporting accurately what 

1 mi. i. to. 
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they had observed or collected without drawing inferences of 
their own, and without adding any supplement or interpola¬ 
tion. An unusual event inaccurately observed might easily be 
.regarded as a miracle, and if, in addition to this, it was carelessly 
reported, its miraculous character might easily be emphasized. 
Now, when we remember that these informants were predis¬ 
posed to detect the miraculous in the most ordinary events, and 
moreover, that in many cases the miracles they related were 
attributed to saints whose disciples they had been and whose 
memory they wished to glorify, we cannot help regarding their 
evidence with grave suspicion. At any rate, we have at this 
time no means of testing it. The most we can say is that 
Gregory himself regarded it as sufficient. 

And this leads me to remark, thirdly, that Gregory is not at 
all to be trusted as a critic of evidence. It is quite true that he 
did investigate to some extent the histories related to him, and 
satisfied himself, at any rate, of their truth. But what satisfied 
Gregory does not by any means satisfy us. He tells us that 
he felt bound to believe the stories of his revered and pious 
elders as certainly as if he had seen the events related with Ms 
own eyes 1 ; and again he says that he learnt certain things 
“ from the relation of such very religious persons, that I cannol 
have any doubt whatever of the truth.” 2 Now this means thai 
Gregory was satisfied if he was assured of the good character 01 
his informant. He looked, not to mental, but to moral qualities 
as the guarantee of truth. If the witness was honest, Gregorj 
was content to believe him trustworthy. This moral criterion 
however, is, of course, insufficient, and it is quite certain tha 
Gregory, by relying upon it, was betrayed into serious errors 

1 Dial. iii. 1. It may be remarked that Gregory, although professing t 
have had a “miracle” wrought upon himself (ibid. iii. 88), does not claiii 
to have witnessed miracles wrought on others. Gregory of Tours, on the othe 
hand, asserts that he has not only seen many who had been the subjects c 
“miracles” (Glor. Conf. 33, 36, 103), but that he oven witnessed aom 
“miracles” in the working. See Da Mir. S. Martini ii. 25, and compar 
Glor. Confess, 40, 66. Greg. Tur. had himself received “ miraculous ” relic 
(j De Mir. S. M. ii. 60; iii. 1). 

2 Dial. iii. 1: “Nunc ad miracula exteriora veniamus, quae et multi 
iam nota sunt, et ego tarn religiosorum virorum relatione didici, ut de hi 
omnimodo ambigere non possim.” Of. ibid. iii. 14: “ Narrante Eleutheric 
qui et hunc familiariter noverat et eius verbis vita fidom praebobat; ” ibic 
iii. 15: “De cuius verbis ipse non dubitas, quia eius vitam fidemque minim 
ignoras.” 
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Of the many miraculous stories recorded in the Dialogues , only 
three can be tested by independent evidence. And of these 
three, the first, as it now stands, is entirely unhistorical; the 
second relates inaccurately an event which, as is now acknow¬ 
ledged, was not necessarily miraculous; while the third intro¬ 
duces into history a supernatural element, which is noticeably 
absent in the accounts of the best authorities. 

The first is the celebrated story of Paulinus of Nola . 1 It 
relates that when the Yandals devastated Campania, they 
carried off, among other captives, the son of a poor widow. 
Paulinus, to whom the widow came for help, could give no 
money to redeem the son; but, in lieu of that, he went himself to 
Africa, and voluntarily took the man’s place as slave to the son- 
in-law of the Vandal king. When by a miraculous circum¬ 
stance his true position was discovered,, he was honourably sent 
back to Italy, and carried with him all the captives of his own 
city, who were set at liberty at his request. It is a charming 
tale of humility and self-devotion, but unhappily it all turns 
on the supposition that in the time of Paulinus the Vandals 
devastated Campania, and carried off their captives to Africa; 
whereas, in fact, the Vandal invasion of Italy did not take place 
till nearly twenty years after Paulinus’s death. A desperate 
attempt has been made to save the credit of the story by 
supposing that by “Vandals” Gregory meant "Goths.” But 
in that case the details of the narrative would be obviously 
incorrect. It would be a less violent hypothesis to believe 
that in the time of the Vandals some one named Paulinus 
actually did what Paulinus of Hola is said to have done, and 
that in after-times the story got transferred from this unknown 
person to his more celebrated namesake. In any case, it is 
certain that Gregory made a serious mistake, which, by a little 
care, he might easily have avoided. 

The second story relates how certain African Catholics were 
able to speak after their tongues had been cut out 2 —a fact, the 
truth of which is now universally admitted, but which, it has 

1 Dial. iii. 1. 

2 Ibid. iii. 32. Compare the references in Theophrastus (Migne P. G . 
lxxxv. 1000); Justinian Codex i. 27; MarceUinus Chron . (Migne P. L. li. 
933); Procop. Bell . Vand. i. 8; Victor Vitensis De Pers. Vand. v. 6 (Migne 
P. L. lviii. See Ruinart’s note, ibid. p. 391 sq/%.) ; Victor Tununensis Chron . 

Migne P. L. lxviii. 946). See also note in Milman’s Lat. Chr . i. p. 424. 
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hands, ho succeeded in calming tho phrenzy of a patient who 
was deranged. Now, if an English clergyman with such a 
reputation for miraculous powers were placed for some days 
in a London hospital, and in that time only succeeded in 
quieting one lunatic, his pretensions, to say the least, would 
be somewhat discredited. But that was not the way that 
Gregory and his contemporaries judgod. “From this one act 
of his,” says Gregory, “ I learnt to believe all tho stories I had 
hoard of him.” 1 

My conclusion is that Gregory had no capacity cither for 
weighing and testing evidence brought forward by others, or for 
drawing correct inferences from what fell within his personal 
observation. Further, since Gregory was certainly the most 
intelligent 1 toman of his age, it is safe to attribute a similar 
or even greater incapacity to tho original authorities he quotes. 
Hence 1 can only regard tho supernatural stories, which pre¬ 
cised, either from Gregory himself or from those authorities, 
with the gravest suspicion. And it certainly does not lessen that 
suspicion to note that of all tho many miracles recorded in 
the Dialogues, hardly any were performed in Homo, Gregory 
does indeed say, “If L should attempt to relate all that 1 have 
known happen at St. Fetor's Church, I should have no time to 
speak of anything else.” 8 But the only Boman miracles he 
actually records ore the healing ,of the lunatic by Amontius, 
and tho healing of a paralytic girl by a sacristan of St. Feter’s, 
named Aoontius. 8 Thus we are asked to believe that in all parts 
about the city monks and abbats and presbyters and bishops 
were performing innumerable marvels, but that in Itome itself, 
tho sacred city, either no miracles to speak of were performed, 
or those which wore performed were not of sufficient interest or 
importance for Gregory to note them down. This is indeed 
strange; and all the more so becauso, as soon as eminent 
Bomans left Borne and got to a distance, they are roportod 
to have worked miracles (t,g. Fopo John healed a blind man 
at Constantinople, 4 and Fope Agapetus healed one who was 
dumb and lame in Greece 8 ); and further, because directly we 
pass from the subject of miracles to that of visions, nearly one 
half, and certainly tho most beautiful of those recorded, are 


■ vial. in. m. 
* Ibid. M. a. 


* Ibid. ill. 95. 

* Ibid. lit. 8. 
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.Sometimes, however, they were on friendly terms with 
Catholics, as e.g. with Sanctulus of Norma, to whom they 
presented all the captives they had taken. 1 In Spoleto, it 
seems, the principal church remained in the possession of 
the Catholics, and when a bishop of the Lombards, an Arian, 
endeavoured to seize it by violence, he was struck with blind¬ 
ness in punishment of his daring. 3 

Besides the barbarian soldiers, the country was infested 
with thieves and beggars. The attention of these people was 
particularly directed to the monasteries, and there axe some 
amusing stories in the Dialogues which relate how they were 
themselves occasionally trapped. Thus some thieves once 
broke into the garden of the monastery of Isaac the Syrian, but 
found themselves com|>ellod by a supernatural impulse to work 
hunt at digging the whole of the night. In the morning the 
ablmt came out, and, with a twinkle in his eye, said to the 
perspiring burglars: “ Rejoice, my brothers; you have worked 
well: now you may take a rest.” Ho then gave them some 
breakfast, and sent them away with liis blessing and a present 
of vegetables. 8 Borne beggars, again, hoping to obtain clothing 
from the holy Isaac, hid most of their garments in a tree, and, 
after tearing and spoiling the rest, presented themselves at the 
convent in a miserable plight. The abbat, who knew of their 
doings, sent one of his monks quietly to fetch the clothes from 
the tree, and then presented them to the beggars, saying, ‘CTb 
are naked; come, take these garments and clothe vourselt^g 
The men, recognising their own things, .went away in £rS&b 
confusion.* 

The monasteries wore the most prosperous institutions ffi j ft ie 
age—havens of refuge for the destitute and oppressed. SlSjen 
tlio monks were not being harried by the Lombards, tnflfelcd 
a peaceful, and for the most part a happy life. We s€&5> em 
generally engaged in some kind of manual labour—tending 
their gardens,® mowing hay in the fields,® building walls, 7 baking 
broad, 8 gathering olives,® looking after the oratory, cleaning 

' Dial. 111. 87. * Ibid. 111. 29. 

4 Ibid. ill. 14. For other lusUnoou of thieves miraculously oaught, see 
ibid. 1.8; 111. 22. 

« Ibid. HI. 14. * Ibid. i. 8,4; ill. H. ‘ Ibid. i. 4 ; Ii. 82. 

» Ibid. 11. a. ■ Ibid. i. a. * Ibid. i. 7. 
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at tmi'o concluded that ho was a drunkard, and despised him 
accordingly. It needed a miracle to vindicate the poor bishop’s 
reputation . 1 

Borne of those monks wore bravo mon. An abbat of Sora, 
Iwing warned by fugitives that the Lombards wore coming, at 
mu* distributed among them everything the monastery con¬ 
tained, even to the contents of the garden. When the bar¬ 
barians arrived and demanded treasure, he was able to say 
with truth that he had absolutely nothing to give them. The 
courageous abbot paid for his temerity with his life. He was 
taken to a wooded hill and out down with a sword. When 
the body fell, it was said “ the mountain and wood were shaken, 
ns though the earth could not bear the weight of his holiness.” 8 

We have a delightful sketch of Equitius, the preaching 
abbat of Valeria. He had such a zeal for saving souls that ho 
would travel up and down the country, visiting towns, villages, 
churches, and private houses, and trying by all means “to stir 
men's hearts to the love of the heavenly country.” This ardent 
missionary presented a quaint and uncouth figure. His dross 
was so course and shabby, that many who did not know him 
disdained oven to reply to his salutation. He rode upon the 
worst hoaat that could ho found, with a halter for bridle, and 
for saddle a sheep's skin ; on right and left hung leather bags 
mulled with jtarchnumta of the Holy Scriptures. Everywhere 
ho wont “ ho opened the fountain of Scripture and watered 
men’s souls with his sermons.” But this queer evangelist had 
novor received a licence to preach, and his growing fame filled 
the Unman clergy with jonhmsy. They wont, therefore, to the 
Pope, anti persuaded hi to to summon Equities to Borne to give 
an account of his doctrine. So a certain Julian, who was 
ufterwurds made bishop of Kabiuum, was despatched post-haste 
to bring Equities with all honour to Borne. When this man 
urrivud at the monastery, lie found some “ antiquarii ” writing, 
who told him that the abbat was in the fields making hay. 
.ftilian, therefore, sent his servant—an intractable and bad- 
tomjierod fellow—to give notice of his arrival. He found a 
numlx’r of monks hard at work haymaking in the meadow, and 
he asked one of them disdainfully to point out the abbat. But 
so soon as he set eyes on Equities his bad spirit was subdued, 
' Hi. 0. ’ Ibid. Iv. 23, 
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anti, trembling greatly, he hewed himmdf lw*fore him tmtl 
embmeed his knees, telling him that his master desired to 
sjHiak with him, K<|uitiu« ordered him to entry up Home of the 
hay fur thu horaea, nml, Haiti he, *' 1 will straightway room when 
1 have desjuitehed the little work that remains/* Meanwhile 
Julian was eluding at the tleluy, ami when he saw his servant 
returning ahum laden with hay, he eried out angrily, "Man, 
what, tlourt this mean \ 1 sent you f»« bring the nbbat, ami nut 

h* feteh provender for my hum’." " Sir/* replied the servant, 

" he will t'ome to yon by and-hy/* Presently Kguitma up{teitml 
in huh nail .slurs and mean apparel, nsrrytitg his arythe uver 
Ida idiuultler. The jHimpoua human elerie despised him and 
prepared to greet him rudely ; hut even he, m the ahhat drew 
nearer, esc|H*rieueed the eompeUsng inlhteme of his holy 
{Huaoimlity, and, stammering out his menage, he fell on Ida 
knees ami lagged the good man's prayers/ 

lleaidea the rougregittiutm of titottka and mum who lived a 
common life in munaatertes, we read of " religion-*/' huth nude 
and female, who lived separately, muter a muuaatie rule and 
wearing the mumudtr dress, hut either in their ow u lum-iiu or 
in Home private retl. Thus in Spoleto a mddenmnk daughter 
haunted on adopting the religion* hie, for whhdt ra«w idle wiiii 
disinherited by her father, who eut her oSf with half of one 
small estate, Many noble girls joined her, however, and 
dedieated themselves to virginity, 13 Uretyuy'fl own three aunts 
lived n moimatie life in their imn limr-te m Home *; three 
other women resided in a house near the t'hnreh of St Mary 
Major 4 ; Ujvgory*# mother had « cell neat the I Sandies of 
St, 1**1111/ Male Iiefiiiit# generally Umk Up their rmidrfirn in 
eaves itud Solitary places, from which they finely lulled, MV« 
inliietiittes to go and Worship at St, l ‘clerk lotuh in Home,* 
Home of then** men here them selves ill a Very erreitlrik fashion. 
Chit! in C*m«|»4tik t mimed Marlin, fastened himself to the wall 
of Ids tell with an iron etmiii, m that h« could tower ttuivu 
further than the length of the chain. When great St, Jlenediet 
heard of tliw lie nent him a mintage; " If yon jure a nerviuil 
of Oml, let not a chain of troll hold yuit, hut the idiaitt of 
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Christ.” Then Martin took off the chain, but ho walked no 
further than he had been accustomed to when bound. 1 Many 
recluses had tamo pets for company. Morontius of Norcia kopt 
a hour—ho used to will him “ Brother Boar ”—who daily led 
out the hermit’s sheep to pasture, and brought thorn back at 
the hour his master named. One day, some monks who woro 
jealous of the hermit’s reputation, killed the boar; whereupon 
h'lorentius cursed them, saying, “ I hope in Almighty God that 
they may, in this life and before the eyes of all, receive the 
reward of their malice, who have thus killed my boar that did 
them no harm.” The four guilty monks wore stricken with 
a horrible disease and died; and the repontant hlorontius for 
the rest of his life bewailed himself as their murderer. 3 

A very strange figure is that of Isaac the Syrian. One day 
he suddenly appeared in Spoloto, entered the church, and asked 
leave of the sacristans to remain as long as he wished, without 
being turned out at closing time. He then commenced to pray, 
and continued thus all that day and all that night, and a second 
day and a second night, and a third day also. Them one of 
the sacristans, " filled with the spirit of pride,” began to abuse 
him, calling him a hypocrite and impostor for showing himself 
in prayer for so great a length of time, and at last oven struck 
him. At once Urn man was seized with a devil, who throw him 
down and forced him to cry out, “ Isoao doth cast me forth.” 
The saint, whose name was thus disclosed, expelled the spirit. 
Immediately the whole city was in an uproar. Men and 
women, nobles and peasants, rushed pell-mell to the church, 
trying to induce the holy man to come to their houses. Some 
offered him lands to build a monastery on, others offered money, 
others anything that they had. But Isaac refused them all, and, 
retiring a little distance from the city, he built a hermitage, 
Many others soon joined him and put themselves under his 
direction. To the end of his life, however, Isaac refused to accept 
gifts. " A monk who seeks for possessions,” he was wont to 
say, “ is not a monk.” Gregory adds quaintly: “ Although ho 
was incomparably adorned with the virtue of abstinence, the 
contempt of worldly wealth, the spirit of prophecy and perse¬ 
verance in prayer, yet he had one reprehensible trait, namely, 
that sometimes he would so exceed in mirth, that unless men 
‘ Dutl. iii. 10. » mi, Ui. 16 . 
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hiul known him to Ih« full of virtue, they would never have 
bulmved it.'* 1 

Thia iiiHttmw uf jRijmhtr outhusimuu fur u Indy umu i.s by no 
iwmitrt unique, A "rout deal uf uttentiun wu# laid it* any tutu 
who hud urquiml a reputation for anuotity, Tho rieh mml him 
prewnla ami u,skod hi* prayers 4 ; tho pour were tue'.or to do 
him litllo Ht*rvir**a. a Laymen, and ev»m rh'ii«*i» would travel 
lunq distamv.H for tho j*iivih^'o of seeing him, 4 A humorous 
story hi told of a saint named Coustantim, who lived near Ancona, 
uud served ns saerislun in St. Stephen's Clturtdt. St* great was 
tlm reputation of thin holy man that people name from all parts 
of Italy to visit him. Among tho rest ramo one tiny a simple 
countryman from it distant plan*. Arriving at St. Stephen's, Im 
fouml a littlo tiny man of vory imdgmtinmt up)>mrunt'o jwrrhod 
on iioiim woodon steps and tending tho chmvh lamps, Thu 
bystanders assured tho countryman that thin Witi tho great 
t 'uuattuiliua himself. Hut tho id* dish follow ootiM m*t fur 
Udiuvu that so celebrated tt saint could look «*« imugniticant,, 
Wlnrn at hwt ho was eouvittmh ho burst out laughing mid rriwl, 
l t Relieved that ho wait a great big nmn 4 hut that littlo rroaturo 
hua nothing «*f ti umu about. hint .* 4 touHtmilhus, braying his 
words, juiujM’d down tho step * and warmly embraced tho Iwnir. 
" Von mo the only niiiit," mud ho, ” who liiiis his ryes open, and 
fmo-4 mu si.i l iim," " 

Tho ii»niitryTolk hnd a thorough 1 Relief in mmumlous jniwern 
of modi saintly {-ernomigoa, Sick demoniacs, ovon ailing 

an i mu Is* woro brought to them l« ho cttml. tin »»t»o mu-iiaiou 
a lady j*i i**r mol » funeral, A mother was going lu hury hor 
m»ti; hut tv* soon m she caught sight of I ho “ servant «f f toil 44 
*d»« seized tho bridle of liw horse* saying, " Vou shall m*t leave 
tun iinlr'tri you raisto up my so**," 1 A noth*'* time two sinters 
Ciiino rumiing U* a bidmji on Huntor Kve, entreating him 
It* ruffle and restore their dead brother to lift’/* Th»;;iw gfiiitor 
iiitrii*do« tho niiinUi aro rr , |»rtwiit«‘4 m j*rif»*rmm^ with uu • 
wiilingiioM uu wroount of thoir humility: w hoi* humility wua 
iipI |irtiin.irv*»l» thr-ro wa.*» n «hmy t f*r that tho tuirarlw would Iw 
undoiui*. Thun AI4*at Klouthurttm «f Sj*4*ih» wan |mt t« nli?i?|i 
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with a demoniac boy and healed him. But because the abbat 
boasted ol' his feat, the boy was again afflicted, aud could only bo 
healed by the united prayers of Kleutherius and the brethren. 1 

It was generally supposed that a saint continued to exhibit 
miraculous powers after death. St. Ecjuitius of Valeria, after 
his decease, was thought to have defended his monks from the 
violence of the Lombards. 3 Bishop Eortunatus of Xodi, says 
Gregory, “continues’' to work miracles at his tomb, healing 
the sick and insane “ as often as tlioy ask in faith.” 8 A dead 
presbyter of Valeria prevented the escape of a tliief who had 
stolen a wether belonging to his Church. 4 A mad woman was 
healed in St. Benedict’s cave. 0 A stocking of St. Honoratus 
was instrumental in restoring a dead man to life. 0 The coat of 
St. Eutychius of Norcia was carried through the fields in time 
of drought, and produced rain. 7 

It was a dangerous thing to offend a holy man even in the 
most trilling matters. Bishop Boniface, on the festival of St. 
Broeulus the Martyr, went after mass to a nobleman’s house to 
dine. Just as he was about to say grace, he was interrupted by 
a strolling player with an ape, who appeared at the door and 
began clashing his cymbals. The bishop, in great irritation at 
the noise, cried out, “ Ah, ah! That wretch is a dead man 1 that 
wretch is a dead man 1 Hero have I come to dinner, and I have 
not opened my lips to praise God, when that fellow with his 
ape must needs come and clash his cymbals.” Then he said 
to the servants, “ Go and give him meat and drink for charity; 
yet know that ho is a dead man.” The bishop then said grace 
and ate his dinner, and the player too was entertained; but 
when the latter was going out a stone fell from the roof of tbo 
house and wounded him so severely that he died the next day, 
“ according to the saying of the man of God.” 8 

The clergy of the period lived in a simple fashion, and wore 
often extremely poor. One bishop, for example, derived his 
whole revenue from a small vineyard. 9 They seem, however, 
to have exercised a universal charity—affording relief, not 
only to the poor of their own dioceses, but to all passing 
travellers that demanded it. 10 Often they woro men sprung 

‘ Dud, ill. Hl>. 8 Ibid. 1. 4. * Tldd. i. 10. 

4 ibid. iii. m. 4 mi. ii. m. 8 mi. i. a. 

» Ibul. ill. If). 8 Ibid, 1. y. 8 Ibid. i. y. 
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from the ]HHiph\ ami wo hoar of u Htablmuuu and n fullor hoiug 
uuulo bishop*, 1 < ImndowUly thoy luul ndiginUH wumoit living in 
thoir huuatw, tint! this wm rugnrdod m a groat arandal,* Thoro 
in omt wmtmry rnso of u niarri**.! prod* v tor, who *’ from tho 
titmi t*f his ordination lovud his with {/*iv.Ayf*rn/<} mmm) as u 
nistor, hut wtw on his guard against hor ns nn onomv, und ttovor 
itllowoil hor on any prutuxt to upproaoh him.'* Whou sho 
otuuo t« visit him on his donth-lnd, ho uriud, *• liopurt from 
mo, woman ! Thoro is atil! a littlo tiro loft: la ho away tint 
straw ! " a Many dm ms shuwod mtsoomly rii*'»»nt<vci to l>n pr«. 
nmtod to bidmprios,. W« trad of a pro d»ytor who hourdod up 
mutiny to aoouru his olwTiun *; of nn arohdonoou who iu his 
impntionou triwl to jM»i f iiiu tho bishop. 8 A o minus tain hi toM 
of a priost of Inioritrrtiiii, wit** wm ougagod m |«tuning !»k vinos 
whon ho wnn wont for to iihrtvo a dying |«'iulo>ut. Ho dohtyod 
in wtor t« finish what ho wm ubuttl, mot moanwltilo tho uum 
itltwi. Hu groat, howovnr, was lit*' prosbytork grmf nt this mis. 
rluuitu*! Unit tho dead man wits rostomt to !if« fur right days, 
lltttl ho might mtfoAft iwitl gmrform smitablo |wiittiio«, fi 
Th« ehtitvhiw worn tiaml for by mtrwtmvi 
who Inoktul tifW tho rlwtiitnif, saw to t!m lumps, Uopt tho 
wt*wliip|*ors in orilor, and ogionvd und olosod tho buildings nt 
tho pro|*ur timos. Tho surroti odifioou thorn udvos w i*ro rogardud 
with i>wo by tho |*oopl»\ who w*»ro a fluid {*» oi»l«r ihotu nftor 
rouimitting any groat jun,” Alins woro d»«lril»iitod in tho 
jaurhos, 5 * uud lioggnr* hud th*»ir nUtinns thoro nn in tint psoaont 
day, 1 ** Tin* ouatotu of httrinl wtlltifi rhutrim* had t*ogun, and 
tho bishops, ufion u*artrd nmuoy fur tho pmilogo, 11 Urognry 
myt that u» l*o huriod in a olntroh w*w g«*#l f**r tlw«« whoso sins 
woro not groat, U-vmm thotr frionsh, n«nti.g th*dr t*»ml*s, woro 
rotiiitiilrtl t« |*i a % for tlw*i»i; it wan \wn\wm. tmwovor, i«r tho 
bad. win, worn only |*ni»kli«4 fin* tn«ro ft*r thoir j*msttm|*iiun 13 
Martyrs n|*|van*il and ordornl tins |»t»lios t« l*o jvmov*d; had 
raiitr* and drag,g*'-d thrtsi nnt hy th«* |V-**t; ;4»ri«*ks of 
wm* hoars! from tins mid tho 
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The principal service was, of course, the Mass. Many 
stories are told to illustrate the efficacy of the Holy Oblation. 
Two nuns could not rest quiet in their tomb until it was offered 
on their behalf 1 ; the body of a young monk of Monte Cassino 
was twice cast up from the grave, and only stayed in peace 
when the Host was laid upon the breast 2 ; thirty masses 
delivered the soul of Justus from purgatory 8 ; seven masses 
freed a spirit condemned to serve bathers in some sulphurous 
baths 4 ; a prisoner was miraculously released from his chains 
on the days on which his wife at home had offered for him 5 ; 
a sailor was saved from drowning on the day a bishop said 
mass on his behalf 6 ; Pope Agapetus healed a dumb man by 
placing the Host in his mouth. 7 Altar-breads were sometimes 
given away by the clergy as a special favour. 8 The Viaticum 
was always brought to the dying when possible. The altar 
was regarded as peculiarly sacred, and a little dust from it 
is said to have been instrumental in restoring a dead man 
to life. 9 

The sign of the cross is frequently mentioned in the 
Dialogues. Loaves and cakes were marked with the cross. 10 
Men signed themselves when they slept, 11 ate, 12 or drank. 18 A 
nun, wandering in the garden of her convent, plucked and ate a 
lettuce without first making the holy sign, and in consequence 
was possessed by a devil. At the exorcism which followed, the 
spirit cried out, “ What have I done ? What have I done ? I 
was sitting upon a lettuce, and she came and ate me.” 14 The 
sign of the cross was several times used in working miracles. 16 
On one occasion holy water was employed. 16 

The belief in demoniacal agency was universal. In speaking 
of visions, I have already quoted some instances of this belief; 
here I may add one other. A devil cast out of a man by 
Portunatus of Todi took the form of a stranger, and walked up 
and down the streets of Todi, crying: “ Oh, the holy bishop 
Portunatus ! see what he has done! He has turned a stranger 
out of his lodging. I seek a place to rest in, and in this city I 


1 Dial. ii. 23. 
4 Ibid. iv. 55. 
7 Ibid. iii. 3. 


2 Ibid. ii. 24. 

* Ibid. iv. 57. 
8 Ibid. iv. 55: 
10 Ibid. i. 11. 
13 Ibid. ii. 3 


9 Ibid. iii. 17. 

13 Ibid. i. 4. 

14 Ibid. i. 1, 10; ii. 3 ; iii. 5, G. 
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3 Ibid. iv. 55. 
6 Ibid. iv. 57. 
“ oblationum. coionae.” 

11 Ibid. iii. 7. 
iii, 5. 14 Ibid. i. 4. 

10 Ibid. i. 10. 
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ran find mmo." A certain man wlu* wiw sifting by his fireside 
with hia wifi? and Hit to mm, hearing tin? cry, wont out and 
aaktid tin? atntnger in. Hut while they were talking, the spirit 
maidenly nttueked the child, and flung him into tin? tiro In?fury 
the nym of his father. "Hum tin? wretched, bereaved man 
know whom ho had entertained and whom I ho bishop had 
expelled from his lodging.” 1 

This Kortunatus, wo are fold, " had a most singular grace in 
puffing tipmts to flight, no that sometime* ho would vmt out 
legions of devils from jHinsesml bodies.** The following instnneo 
is |Hn?uliar. A certain Tuscan Indy who hud violated an 
ecclesiastical rule was seized in church hv im ev it spirit, The 
priest attempted to east it out by covering thr huly with thu 
idlur-efoth; hut because ho presumed l>eyond he* strength, u 
devil entered into him also, Then tho Indy wus taken hy her 
relatives to curtain wizards, wito plunged Urn- info a river, 
muting it tlm mum Ititii? magical iitcnutiitiotui. Tim result wiw 
Unit tltough tho first donum driven out, a whole legion 
on tonal in ; “and front that time forward flu* woman begitu t» 
ho agitated with trn many emutuma i»ml u% ahtsek out with tut 
many voices tut there were devils tit her Wty„“ At hint she 
wtm brought to Kortuimtu«, who prayed over her for many 
days and nights, aud in the end, w ith much difficulty, effected 
a cure. 4 

In the JEnUytut we mid of some curious visema of lumvtm 
mitt hell,® The vision of the soldier, which has lawn referred 
to in an eatlhr chapter,* w tho inmt olalmrate and remarkable, 
Voh’rtH«a*.H wm« regarded m entrances into hell, mtd Uregory 
any a l tie months of the craters were grow tun wider, to arr«i«» 
laudato the increased itnwilwr of prsufis that p*##t through them 
mi the world draws near iln end. A dying man sent a iiioMitgw 
to « friend, who wit,* also dying, to my that the ship wan roiuly 
t« take them t« Sicily , and this uni interpreted to inwift that 
they were going t*» hell through the %<ilr»iisw?ii in that inland.* 
Hell ifoolf wait !*dt»vcd t«» iv a furnace of material tiro. The 
of ii dyer burk'd in the tltiirelt of St. Jmmmim near the 
laiurtmtiaii (late in Ifoftte, waj heard shrieking in his tomb, " l 
Imruf I hum!Flumes broke nut of the grave of a wicked 
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curialis of Valeria, consuming both tbe body and the sepulchre. 1 
A dying man saw in a vision a bad presbyter named Tiburtius 
burning on a funeral pile. 3 Of purgatorial punishment wo get 
two remarkable instances, whore the spirits of dead persons wore 
compelled to romain in sulphur baths and to serve as attendants 
on the living bathers. 8 

I will close this account of the Dialogues with two 
representative anecdotes, one of a wizard and the other of a 
haunted house. About the year 504 a certain Basilins was 
accused of 'practising magical arts in Homo, and was thrown 
into prison. Taking advantage, however, of the insanity of his 
gaoler, he escaped and lied into Valeria, disguised as a monk. 
Here he managed to win the good graces of the Bishop of San 
Vittorino, who recommended him to the famous Abbat 
Equities. The story goes that, so soon as Equitius sot eyes on 
the man, he recognized him to ho “a devil,” hut as he was 
unable to convince the bishop, ho received him into his 
monastery. Shortly afterwards the abbat set oil’ on one of his 
preaching tours, and Bosilius took advantage of his absence to 
bewitch a beautiful nun in a neighbouring convent, who fell 
into a fever and kept crying out, “ X shall die at once unless 
Bumlius the monk come to mo and heal me by his skill in 
physic.” But the elder monks would not permit Bosiliua to 
approach the convent without the permission of the abbat. 
They sent, however, a message to Equitius, to ask what they 
should do. So soon as Equitius heard the story ho exclaimed, 
“ Did not I say that Basilins was a devil and no monk ? Go 
and drive him from the monastery.” This was accordingly 
done, and the nun at once recovered. After his expulsion, 
Basilins was wont to declare that ho had often by his magic 
suspended the abbat’s cell in the air, but he had never been able 
to harm any of the monks. In the end Basilius was arrested, 
mid “in an outbreak of Christian zeal” was burned olive in 
Home. 4 

The second story is singular. When Batins of Milan was 
on his way to Constantinople, in the time of Justinian, ho 
broke bis journey at Corinth, where he endeavoured to hire 
a house large enough for himself and his company. After 

8 Ibid. Iv. 81; at, iv. 80. 

< Ibid, i. 4. 
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8 Ibid. Iv. 40, 60, 
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making in vuiu fur u Urn?* fttw\ hr hi !«M»gtU *li'in«\>ml a 

umUftmti wliirli writitH! lu ;«iif hi * rwfititruiruljt, JJy 
Wiu* tehl by tin* t*f flu* §»Urr, |ii.tt«nrr, that tltr liminiwiw 

lmuuUnl l»y ihr tfrvil, ntul ls.«4 r«*m iiip'4 ri«|4 )■ su »«»u i''t}u<'ticti 

for jtoviTitl yriii». Vui f *&iiiiift 'uu*h " W«* ***»ght »ili thn nu»r# 

{<t j» thia 1 h4s;h\ if ftir wi«’kr*I hurt takrij |«»AvAs{«n 

t»f it Ul>4 drive’ll Mu'll aw.*y." Ill** I'larn w** (irrsirtiitigly 

|tr*‘i» 2 tr*nl. ami {hr i»i *!u»j* took ttf« bn ♦tmirter *. Wttrfi nv«iiitig 
rauw hr wmi to best amt f*41 4ot*-s*j«; but about ins* blight lit! 

Wit) It) il l»s*|rn«f! •lift, wlil'-'li lrirl;ni«b'«| flip itsj* yf 

Ut*«4» ill*’ blrttlsisg «*f »hre|*, thus l*l4) IW. r * of tirt-H-1 \ t ihr lilnSJUg uf 

jirr|«tiU, tin* grunt iim of li-nys, »»ml iIp- ■*<-roaming of trutu, 
t'i«mbiliiug III ternfir Thm» |»atiu-s m gmal I4g*t gi»t It|i 

iiii»I tt44r»vi->r.| ll&« 4r%it: ’'Tims -,ni nAdly •sr-m-.l, wrrtrliS 

IIimu art Ip’ wl*»» lanl I nbf ’.-ii «•> thf t/ th< »rr|li* 

/ ivtli bf hks ih* Aiftl iii^h , siio! , Ihyt-u/h th* |»u4«’, mm 
Imw l hull «fi tnmlw Ilk*’ hog* ««4 * unworthily tiy^t 

llrfliw ft* iMittete t«»t, n**W hr4r44. am. ?4i3n; !*» thv ihvirlt.fi, 
tiiuti ilofif imitate brute*," Al tin- nm m 

iivlirtinnl llitit la*’l»>«k o|f ati>i tiirl ||»t 

liBUIltril In'tils’ %%ai loon altei lahm h* m**j 

( htifilmni, wIn* iwiii-r 411 V in* "mn-tas-mr 4 

StH'lt MU' 1 tl«* il«<nr,r4 I,. ,| !• a by |?»« >* |r.!»ii*y»t|ra| 

4U*i ll»P irr-lwvi! t *>t tlvr. I «•! f«rt, |f| r»|l» 
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CHAPTER IV 


GREGORY PATRIARCH OF THE WEST. IIIS RELATIONS WITH THE 
CHURCHES OF THE KUBUltBIGAUIAN PROVINCES AND TIIE ISLANDS 

Apart from tho primacy of honour which was universally 
conceded to the', Roman Church, the patriarchal jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Rome was anciently recognized as extending in 
strict right only over the Churches of Central aml Southern 
Italy and of the adjacent islands," 1 It was, in fact, conterminous 
with the jurisdiction of the Vienrius Brins, which was exorcised 
over the provinces of 1‘icenum Ruburhicarium, Campania, 
Tuseia, llmhria, Apulia, Calabria, Bruttii, Lucania, Valeria, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and the leaser islands. Within these 
hounds, at the close of the sixth century, the authority of tho 
Bishop of Rome was, of course, undisputed; beyond them he 
possessed, indeed (in virtue mainly of Imperial legislation), 
certain powers, visitatorial in their character, but they were 
somewhat indefinite, not strictly canonical, and by no means 
universally recognized. In Italy itself the Aemilian and 
Flaminian territories, together with Piconum Annonicarium, 
wore immediately subject to the Metropolitan of Ravenna; 
Liguria, the Cottian Alps, and tho Rhaetias, to the Archbishop 
of Milan ; Yonetia and Istria to the Patriarch of Aquileia; and 
beyond the borders of Italy the Pope had never hitherto 
exercised a jurisdiction which was entirely undisputed. How 
Gregory made use of his primacy of honour, and of the powers 
conferred on tho Popos by Imperial legislation to assert a claim 
to supremacy over these other Churches, will be explained in 
the following chapter. At present I deal simply with his rela¬ 
tion to the Churches within tho ancient canonical limits of tho 
patriarchate, is, in Central and Southern Italy and in tho islands. 

‘ Bright Canons of the First Four General Councils p. 22, aqq. 
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heresy to the Catholic Faith, and so appease the wrath of God. 
Admonish all yon can ; impel them to the right faith with all 
yonr powers of persuasion ; preach to them constantly the Word 
of eternal life, that when yon appear in the presence of the severe 
Judge, yon may be able to show souls that have been won by 
your pastoral solicitude.” 1 Similarly, a few months later, when 
the plague was raging in the little Umbrian town of JSTarni, on 
the southern bank of the Uar—which, in spite of its inaccessible 
situation on its lofty hill, had fallen into the hands of the 
Lombards—Gregory wrote to the bishop to urge him to exhort 
the heretics of his flock to adopt the orthodox faith. 2 But if 
the Catholic clergy responded to the Pope’s appeal, we have no 
information as to the measure of success that crowned their 
efforts. From the fact that Gregory never again alluded to the 
matter, we may, perhaps, conjecture that it was small. 

In some respects the desolation caused by the Lombards 
occasioned Gregory much anxious thought and labour, as it was 
necessary for him to take measures in the interest of the 
devastated Chinches. The effects of a Lombard onslaught were 
disastrous. In the 17th of his Homilies on the Gospels 
Gregory utters a lament over cities laid waste, fortified places 
overthrown, churches and monasteries reduced to ruins, and 
populous centres turned -into dreary solitudes. 8 The capture of 
a town usually meant a complete or partial depopulation, and 
the death or the dispersion of the resident clergy. In some 
cases, indeed, the desolation was not absolute. A remnant of 
the inhabitants remained or returned after the pillage, and there 
was some hope that the place would again revive and be able to 
support a bishop of its own. Under such circumstances Gregory 
usually commissioned some neighbouring bishop to repair to the 
desolated Church, and ordain there a certain number of clerics 
to perform the necessary offices. Thus, in the first year of his 
pontificate, he sent the following mandate to Balbinus, bishop 
of Bosella, in respect of the old Tuscan town of Populonia 4 : 
“We have learnt that the Church of Populonia is so 
entirely destitute of clergy, that penance cannot be given to 
the dying or baptism to infants. We therefore charge your 

1 Epp. i. 17. - Ibid. ii. 4. 

3 Horn, in Ev. 17, § 16; of. Dial. iii. 38; Epp. iii. 29. 

4 Epp. i. 15. 
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district with a neighbouring diocese. Thus, in October 590, 
he joined to the diocese of Formiae (Mola) in Latium, the 
devastated see of Minturnae, close to the mouth of the Liris, 
nine miles off. Both these cities were situated within a 
short distance of Gaeta, whither the seat of the bishopric has 
been since transferred. The document authorizing the unifica¬ 
tion was addressed to Bacauda bishop of Formiae, and runs as 
follows 1 : “ The necessities of the times and the diminution of 
the population require us to make such arrangements for the 
desolate Churches as may be prudent and beneficial. Whereas, 
then, we have learnt that the Church of Minturnae is utterly 
desolate, and destitute both of clergy and people, and whereas 
we consider that your petition for its union with the Church of 
Formiae, in which rests the body of St. Erasmus the Martyr, and 
over which your Fraternity presides, is dictated by right feeling 
and is thoroughly just; therefore we have thought it necessary, 
out of consideration for the desolation of that place and the 
poverty of your Church, that the revenues of the aforesaid 
Church of Minturnae, with all that has belonged to it or that 
may belong to it in any way by any right or privilege, ancient 
or modern, should be transferred to the right and power of your 
Church by the authority of this our injunction. You shall, 
therefore, from the present time look upon the Church of 
Minturnae as your own Church, and attend to it as well as you 
can, so that the property which hitherto, perhaps, has been 
entirely neglected, may henceforth be profitable to the poor and 
to the clergy of your own Church.” Many similar arrangements 
were made. In 592 Cumae was joined to Misenum 2 ; Tres- 
Tabernae to Yelletri, five miles off 3 ; Fondi to Terracina, both 
being cities of Latium, about ten miles apart. 4 In 593 Cures 
Sabinae (Correze) was united to Momentum (Mentana) 6 ; and 
in 595 Carina was amalgamated with Beggio. 6 The arrange¬ 
ment made for the bishopric of Velletri indicates that the people 
were beginning to move from the plains into the hills for pro¬ 
tection against the enemy. The character of the times, Gregory 
writes, makes it expedient to transfer episcopal sees from the 
1 Epp. i. 8. This letter differs from the usual formula, “ de adunandis 
ecclesiis” (Lib. Diurn. ed. Rosi&re, No. ix.), which is found in Greg. Epp. ii. 
48; iii. 20; and (slightly altered) vi. 9. 

c Epp. ii. 44. 3 Ibid. ii. 48. 4 Ibid. iii. 13. 

4 Ibid, iii, 20. “ Ibid. vi. 9. 
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Patrimony, Of the other bishoprics the most notable wore 
those of Catania, Taormina, Messina, Palermo (also at times the 
head-quarters of an agent of the Patrimony), Girgenti, and 
Camorana. All these Sicilian Churches wore in close touch 
with Homo. Gregory watched over their welfare with constant 
solicitude, and through his agents kept himself accurately in¬ 
formed of all their affairs. The quantity of letters relating 
to them is evidence of the minuteness of his knowledge and of 
the interost he took in the diocesan matters. 

The very first letter which Gregory wrote after his election 
to the pontificate was directed to the bishops of Sicily. As 
there was no metropolitan in the island, Gregory thought good 
to commit to a Vicar 1 the general supervision of the Sicilian 
Church. Curiously enough, instead of conferring this honour 
on one of the bishops, Gregory, in the first instance, gave the 
vicariate to the subdeacon Peter, the rector of the Papal 
estates. The appointment was notified to the bishops in a 
letter which runs as follows: ‘‘Wehave thought it necessary,in 
accordance with the judgment of our predecessors, to commit 
all your a Hairs to one and the same man, that where wo 
cannot ho ourselves in person we may bo represented by one 
who has received our instructions. Wherefore, by God’s help, 
wo have appointed Peter, a subdeacon of our Church, to he our 
Vicar in the province of Sicily. Nor can we doubt what the 
character of his actions will be, seeing that, by God’s grace, wo 
have committed to him the whole Patrimony of our Church (in 
Sicily), Further, we have thought it right that your Fraternity 
should with duo honour meet together once a year, either at 
Syracuse or at Catania, so that all that concerns the interest 
of your Churches, the relieving of tho poor and afllicted, the 
admonition of all men, and the correction of offenders, may be 
duly settled by you in conjunction with tho aforesaid Peter, our 

1 It was at this time the custom of tho Popes to appoint Vicars in tho 
oxtra-Italion proviaoos—usually metropolitans, Bomotimos simple bishops, 
and occasionally, as here, ecclesiastics of even lower rank, Damasus, Sirloins, 
and Loo all made the Bishop of Thessalonioa their Vicar in Eastern Illyrioum. 
Vigilius conferred the vicariate on the Metropolitan of Justiniaua Prima; 
Gregory conferred the dignity on tho bishops of Justlniana Prima (v. 10, 10), 
Arles (v. 58), Syracuse (il. 8 ), and possibly Seville (lx. 227; see p. 412). In 
Africa Columbus seems to have acted as a kind of informal Vioar. The appoint¬ 
ment of the subdoooou Polor was unusual, and doos not appear to havo boon 
u success, 
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subdeacon. Let all hatred which fosters wickedness be far 
from your council. Let all envy and execrable discord die 
away amongst you. Let your charity and God-pleasing peace 
prove that you are God’s bishops. Let all things be done with 
propriety and quietness, that you may have the right to be 
called a council of bishops .” 1 

I may here remark that Gregory was a firm believer in 
the utility of local synods, for the safeguarding of true doctrine, 
the composition of quarrels, and the correction of manners. 
The Council of Nicaea had directed that such synods should be 
held twice in the year—before Lent and in the autumn 2 —and 
this wise provision was renewed by several other Councils. 3 
Nevertheless, the bishops of the sixth century seem to have been 
strongly averse to holding these meetings, and Gregory found it 
necessary to remind those of Sicily and Sardinia, and particu¬ 
larly of Gaul, of their obligation in this matter. It may cause 
surprise that in the letter just quoted Gregory orders the Sicilian 
bishops to meet only once in the year, whereas he directs the 
metropolitan of Sardinia to summon a council twice annually, 4 
according to the strict provision of the canons. But the case of 
the Sicilian bishops was peculiar. For being directly subject 
to the Pope, they were in the habit of assembling at Borne at 
stated periods, to discuss their affairs in his presence, and 
to get his advice. Originally the bishops gathered in Borne 
every year at the time of the anniversary of the Pope’s conse¬ 
cration; since the days of Leo, however, they came each only 
once in three years. Gregory now made two more changes. 
First, he ordered that the bishops should meet, not on the 
anniversary of his own consecration—a mark of honour which 
seemed to him “foolish and superfluous”—but on June 29, 
the festival of the Apostle. 6 And secondly, he directed that, 
whereas the triennial journey had been attended with difficulty 

1 JSjop. i. 1. 2 Canon 5. 3 Cf. Chalcedon, o. 19. 4 JSjop. iv. 9. 

s Ejyp. i. 39a. June 29 was, of course, a favourite date for bishops to 
visit Rome. Cf. Greg. Horn, in Ev. 37. § 9: “ Cassio Narniensi episcopo 
consuetudo fuerat annis singulis natalitio apostolorum die Romam venire.” 
It was believed that to keep the festival of a saint gave a naan a special claim 
to the saint’s protection and regard. Thus Greg. Tur. H. F. ii. 14 says that 
the three great festivals of St. Martin were the dedication of his church, the 
translation of his body, and the anniversary of his consecration: “ Quod si 
fideliter celebraveris, et in praesenti saeculo et in futuro patrooinia beati 
antistitis promereberis.” 
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—tlio civil authorities on the island being opposed to it, and on 
ono occasion at least, in 591, actually preventing the delegates 
setting out 1 * —the bishops should in future assemble in Home 
once in five years, instead of once in threo, and that they 
should take care not to arouse the Praetor’s suspicions. Gregory 
further enjoined that the bishops of Lipari and Eoggio should 
attend the quinquennial synod. 3 * * 

The most prominent of the Sicilian bishops during Gregory’s 
pontificate was Maximianus, formerly Abbat of St. Andrew’s in 
Home, and one of the most intimate of Gregory’s friends. 8 Ho 
was appointed to the bishopric of Syracuse in 591, and he 
retained it till his death in 594, Soon after his appointment 
Gregory made him his Vicar in Sicily, with power to determine 
all smaller and less important onuses, those involving any 
special difficulty being reserved for the decision of the Pope 
himself. In conferring this honour on Maximianus, Gregory 
was careful to explain that the vicariate was bestowed upon 
bim personally as a mark of esteem, and not in virtue of his 
onieia) position ns bishop of Syracuse, and therefore that the 
01 lurch of Syracuse could not on this account claim any 
superiority over the other Churches of Sicily.' 1 This last pro¬ 
vision is characteristic. In his government of the Churches of 
his metropolitanate, Gregory was always particularly anxious 
to keep all in a state of equal subordination, and to repress 
any usurpation of rights or privileges on the part of any 
individual Church. 0 Thus, to quote one other small example, 
the Pope was informed in 698 that the deacons of Catania 
were in the habit of wearing “ eampagi ” at religious ceremonies. 
Now, these eampagi were a kind of slipper, covering only 
the heel and toes, and they were worn as part of their cere¬ 
monial dress by the higher clergy of Hume and Havenna. 
As a special privilege the use of the eampagi had been 

1 Rpp. i. 70. It was nob in Hioily alouo that tbo oIMalu tried to hinder 
biuhopH roHorling to Home («oo ibid, vi, fit). 

* Ibid, vii. 19. Job. Ditto, ill. US remark# *. “ Uhl notandum quia Hi boatim 
OrittforiuH xonltt, quod orodi uefas oat, anholarefc, non opiaooporum advonlUH a 
trionnio iu quinquennium protolarot, i mm o a, trionnio iu blonnlum jitoouidubio 
ftmtlnarut.” 

3 Job. Diao. Vita ii. 11. * Mpp. ii. B, 

* Rpp. viii. 27: " ICcoloMittHtioi vlgorlfl ordo confuuditur, Hi uut tomoro 

liiii.-iia iirtu'Humuntur, aut Immune nou ooneeswu. lutnytunlur." 
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granted to the clergy of Messina; the clergy of Catania, 
however, had no such right. Gregory accordingly issued a 
peremptory order, forbidding them ever to wear this article of 
dress in future. 1 

Tor his old friend Maximianus Gregory entertained a high 
regard, and was generally satisfied with his conduct both as 
Bishop and as Apostolic Yicar. It appears, however, that 
this prelate was of somewhat hasty and quarrelsome temper, 
and on one occasion the Pope felt it his duty to write him a 
sharp reproof. 2 “I remember that I have often warned you 
not to be hasty in passing judgment. And yet I have now 
learnt that in a fit of rage you have excommunicated the Very 
Keverend Abbat Eusebius. I am indeed astonished that neither 
his past life, nor his great age, nor his long illness can turn 
away your anger. Whatever may have been his fault, his suffer¬ 
ings from ill health should have been a sufficient punishment. 
When God scourges a man there is no need for men to lay on 
the stripes.” But although he could utter a rebuke when 
necessary, Gregory invariably showed the most kindly considera¬ 
tion for Maximianus in his difficult position. The following 
extract from a letter to Peter the Subdeacon illustrates his 
anxiety to protect his old friend from even trifling worries 3 : 
“ I am greatly grieved because I severely rebuked Pretiosus, the 
servant of God, for a slight fault, and so sent him away in 
bitterness and sorrow. I wrote to my Lord Bishop Maximianus 
to send Pretiosus back to me, but he was very unwilling to do 
so. Now, I neither can nor ought to do anything to annoy the 
Bishop, for, occupied as he is in the work of God, he ought to be 
comforted and strengthened, not troubled and annoyed. And 
yet I am told that Pretiosus is very sad because he cannot 
return to me. However, as I said before, I cannot bear to 
annoy my Lord the Bishop, who is unwilling to let him go. And 
so, between the two, I remain undecided. If you have more 
wisdom in your little body than I have in mine, arrange the 
matter so that my wishes may be accomplished without incon¬ 
venience to my Lord Bishop. Indeed, if you see that he is at all 
annoyed, you had better say nothing to him about the matter.” 

In Sardinia the state of the Church was unsatisfactory in 
the extreme. The metropolitan see of Cagliari was at this 

1 JSpjp. viii. 27. 8 Ibid, ii. 85. 3 Ibid, ii. 88. 
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time occupied by a very singular character, a certain Januarius, 
to whose folly, frivolity, and incapacity must bo attributed the 
lamentable condition of the Church in the island. This Janu¬ 
aries was a silly, half-witted old man, who shamefully neglected 
all his duties, and soandalized every one by his ogregiously 
eccentric conduct. At the same time, he porpotratod the most 
outrageous actions with an appearance of such guileless inno¬ 
cence and simplicity, that Gregory himself seems to have boen 
at a loss how to deal with him. Complaints of him, however, 
poured into Home from all sides. It was said that the bishops 
and priests of Sardinia were ill treated by the Imperial officials, 
yet Januarius made no effort to protect them; that the clergy 
despised him and set at naught his authority, resorting to the 
patronage of laymen; that his very archdeacon lived openly 
with women. His suffragan bishops were slack in their duties, 
had ceased to assemble in synods, neglected to apply to their 
metropolitan for the date of Easter, and ventured to travel 
abroad without asking his permission. Vacancies in churches 
were not filled up, and lapsed clerics were reinstated in their 
offices. The nunneries were grossly neglected; in the monas¬ 
teries men who hud fallen as monks wore created abbatsj the 
hospitals were fearfully mismanaged, and no one took the 
trouble to inspect the accounts. On the estates belonging to 
the Church of Cagliari the peasants were permitted to practise 
idolatry, and no attempt was made to convert the pagan 
islanders, though their numbers were considerable. The slaves 
of Jews who took asylum in the churches were either givon 
back to their masters, or paid for contrary to the law. In short, 
the Church of Sardinia was the scandal of the time. The utter 
confusion and mismanagement of affairs there was unique oven 
in an ago when confusion and mismanagement wore not 
uncommon. 

This disorder Gregory did all in his power to remedy. He 
sternly rebuked the clergy for their disobedience, and ordered 
the bishops to resume the custom of assembling in synod twice 
a year, and of applying for the date of Easter. Tho abuses 
concerning the vacancies and the restitution of lapsed clergy 
were to be remedied; and for the future no one was to re¬ 
ceive ordination who was illiterate, or a member of a curia, or 
twice married, or had not for several years lived a continent 
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lift*, or wiw nut u /.oahuis stmlmit of tho Sorijuuron, uiai 
roully rhurituhlo. Ho urtloml that u man of hiyli duimctur 
tthuuld ho to Itinmivl tho socnlur hmunutw of tho 

mmnoriwi, that tho imm i»i|*lit no h«nyor ho uhiis'ul to 
rollout thoir routs in jiorson or a|»|«» nr in tho |»uhliu olllooi 
ft) pay tin' tn\ot, All nuns guilty «<f " mlultoiy *’ worn to l»o 
aovoroiy puttkhnl umi omitim >1 in s4nrt«*r h«m a- i, thoir urotim- 
plu'i-ii, if lay men, \wiv l*» ho r\r«‘mmuuirntnl. if oruhviinstU'i, 
to Iw th*om»li‘4 «n*l roiifiiini iii tmnnwtrriivi for ftotiuttuo, 
Tho uhl ou-itom of ys’4jun'tiii|4 tho ucrmmta of tho soumtochia 
lit t’ii^lturi was ti* ho nvmtmnl, wul tho imitmitoimutl of tlionu 
institutions was to ho omithloil to mo« »»f juolnty ami tlslinonuo, 
who urn tl ho oitlior umitk s m ivrlr.umitini, that thoy fi««lii not 
U* mihjoot la tho jwri'wlirtit»ii of tho nvtl i«ihoiiik. Fur thu 
run\ori»i*»n uf tint jia;*a»s two ittksmmtrioM wmo »<nt fp»tn Ihuuo, 
Foils, a hklio|», ami CyiUona tho monk, ami thr hiahuprio of 
iliiitiiuiitm (IVrnmiiva) w*yt roraUihluhml. Januaritni hiuotolf 
wit* rohukotl for Iik uvitrinu, nmt fWhithlon to in onu tmamy fur 
tho nrtiimitum of ulor&y, t!m voilitiK *«f virgifn, »«i tho istiirriagtt 
of rlorion. Finally, flirt uhl Ar* hhi4i«*j» was om-utmiyoil to t-oiir 
tumiioaio frooly wit Si tlrotn«ry, ami two salmi nt Uotim 

w«*r»’ ii|»|«anlr*l t*> hum; Ins l omiimnn atiun t l*« th« tuition of 
tho 

Thoso vi^oiuiiii moa.su roa »r«uu U» havo oif«rl «4 rniino sort of 
rotWimitmu in tho t-hurrh of Safiitiiia. Iliii mnthof throats liar 
rouiomtmmort «vs»il«4 to utttoml tho outoittri of tho orntlir 

Arrllhl#lii**}» hllll'iolf A Jif« 4 if 4 it»tH limit# of ouiuj’laititlt (UtnUi 
tjwrummittrtsm mttir j| Worn tilo<| MgiiifUil hifll, Not only wmt 
ho avurkmua *m*l hut ho was otilirrly r»?okli-f« in hk 

ilisrri4«r«l of jiiaiiro a ml fair Aimus^ uthor ollomoa ho 

hail ai‘l«all%“. ill uj«*n ihtmmn of tho ration.*, o*ri»mmutii(*iit«*i a 
n«44ottwn itioroly h»r a fwato ^rml^o, In tho rhargm 
brought 111*1*111^1 liiwi li »4 i*rowii M* niiiiioruiw lliat Orogory mmt 
it nutimisruimor lu Haitink t« lu*h! alt imjuiry wnl 4 if fiori.’jumij, 
to ooiii |»4 tho Ap hhmhu|» t*i flulifwii ti» mhitmiwu. At tha 
muw limn, ho wrt 4 o |*m«t**ly t« Jmmmm, arnnii* hint to atwhl 
a *' ami if ymi hml that y«*ti ha^’o iakou nr hultl uny- 

lhi»i|f unjustly, m»t*»ro it U furo tho Ii»l auHiuuuv*," ® Iliii 
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investigation, however, was apparently unsatisfactory, for in 
the following year Januarius received a summons to come to 
Homo and answer in person the charges brought against him. 1 
But it is doubtful whether the trial took place. At any rate, 
the irrepressible old man did not see fit to make any alteration 
in his behaviour. In 594 ho went to consecrate a monastery, 
where ho shocked everybody by a most unseemly display of 
violence and rapacity. 2 But, disgraceful as his conduct was on 
this occasion, it was nothing in comparison with an outrage 
which lie perpetrated a few years later, and which drew even 
from the long-suffering Pope a vehement remonstrance a : " Paul 
the Apostle says, ItcbuJcc not an elder. But the rule is only to 
be observed when the elder’s bad example does not drag down 
to ruin the souls of the younger. When an elder sets a fatal 
example, ho is to bo rebuked most sharply. Now, such wickod- 
lioss has been reported to us of your old age, that wore we not 
inclined to be merciful, we should smite you with an anathema. 
For it is said that on the Lord’s Day, boforo saying mass, you 
went and ploughed up your neighbour’s corn-field, and after¬ 
wards celebrated mass; and further, when mass was over, that 
you actually dared to remove your neighbour’s boundary-stones. 
Every one knows what punishment such a deed deserves. But 
we could not believe that you were so wicked as this, until 
wo had questioned our son, the Abbat Cyriaous, who was in 
Cagliari at the time, and who affirmed that it was true. Even 
yot, however, we spare your grey hairs. Nevertheless, old man, 
be advised: be wise at last, and restrain your scandalous levity 
and wickedness. The nearer you are to death the more careful 
and fearful you ought to bo. A sentence of punishment has 
indeed been drawn up against you, but, knowing your simplicity 
and age, wo keep it in reserve for this once. Those, however, 
who advised you to do this thing we decree excommunicato 
for two months, permitting them, if any human chance befall 
them within that time, to receive the Viaticum. But do you 
henceforth be cautious and hold aloof from their counsels. And 
look well to yourself, for if you learn evil of those to whom you 
ought to teach good, we will spare you no longer.” 

This epistle is certainly not wanting in severity, but Gregory 
found it impossible to be angry for long with this irresponsible 
» Epp, lil. 80. 9 Ibid. v. 2. 8 Ibid. he. I, 
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old dotard. 11 That I chide arid rebuke you," ho wrote a month 
later, 1 •'cornua not from hurwlmtcw, hut from brotherly love, 
Wuatumi I d«itir« that you may W found before Almighty (hid 
a bishop, nut in name only - which brings punidiment hut ia 
merit which bring'! reward. For aim** 4 we tiro «»no mcml«?r in 
the Body of our Itedmner, 1 am With wounded by your trana* 
gmsdun and also gladdened by ytuir gi*«i conduct.** Orogury’* 
kindmwi toward* this extraordinary prelate U strikingly 
manifested in one of the last letters which bo wrote, in which 
also we got a purling glimpse **f Archbishop daiinarius, 4 H You 
toll um that our brother and feihm bishop dauuurina, when say¬ 
ing mass, frequently suffer* from such physical distress, that 1m 
van scarcely after long intoivab resume at tli« place whore 
he broke off; and you my that for this reason many are in 
doubt whether they ought to receive the communion wliitu 
he hits cwtiserraiod, Wt thorn W told, then, to havu no four, 
but to communicate with jwjfoet faith and security. Fur the 
idekfiitw of tin? eotwee rater neither changes n«»r defile-* tint 
blimstng of llt« mirred m> story. SliU, our btuther ought 
certainly I** I« advised itt private that when he feels an 
nlt.ji*'k ruining on, he should refrain from celebrating, lost hit 
e\Jw».ie himself to contempt <tud ramie offence to weak minds/* 
The pirtnir of this jM-luhint, unprincipled grey-Waded child, 
overcome with iufirimlie > Wdh of u»md and W*ly, nud cxfK**od 
iu the and diMgint of his clergy and j*»»p!e, U not an 

agreeable one l«# contemplate. 

t »ne direction to the finny of Sardinia in reference to thu 
confirmation «f the baptumd ought Wr» to W mentioned. In 
the baptismal ceremony according to llie tinman ritual there 
were three iinrtioiia, Th« first, Wfore imtneiston, was mltuinht* 
term l by prt*l>yieni will* simple «I ini tin- bmml and ntlmr 
pin la of flie W*dy. The second, after immersion, was adminis¬ 
tered by presbyters with rliristn. In later times it wi« on this 
t«j» »f the Wad, but it* Wrugory'a time it mmm to have Imctt 
tm the kwsstS Tlw third unctiun urn* administered with rhrttiti 
on the foridiciwi by tin? bishop in confirmation. This unction 
with chrism on the forehead, according to tW Itomtut ritual, wii 

* Kfi*. I*. II* * /toi *i*. % 

* &m. I 14. '* in msphti'" Hal tirvgury I%f». tv. It hm ’* la 
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reserved for the bishop, 1 though in the East it was administered 
by presbyters. The clergy of Sardinia had combined the Eastern 
and Western usages—the baptizing presbyter anointing the child 
not only on the breast, but also on the forehead, and the bishop 
subsequently in confirmation repeating the unction on the fore¬ 
head. Of this mixed usage Gregory disapproved. He wrote to 
Januarius: “ Let not the bishops presume to sign infants, who 
are being baptized, a second time on the forehead with chrism; 
but let the presbyters anoint those who are being baptized on the 
breast, so that the bishops may afterwards have to anoint them 
on the forehead.” 2 That is, Gregory ordered that the Homan 
usage should be strictly followed, the presbyter anointing the 
breast with chrism, and the bishop alone anointing the forehead 
in confirmation. This order, however, gavo great offence in 
Sardinia. “ It has come to our oars,” wrote Gregory soon after¬ 
wards, 3 “ that some have been offended by our having forbidden 
presbyters to touch those who are being baptized with chrism. 
In issuing our order wo acted in accordance with the ancient 
use of the Homan Olmrch. But if any are in fact distressed 
thereby, we grant that where thoro are no bishops, presbyters 
are also to touch those who are being baptized on their foreheads 
with chrism.” In other words, in the absence of tho bishop, 
Gregory permitted a presbyter to confirm with chrism, accord¬ 
ing to tho Eastern usage. Wo shall meet later on with other 
examples of Gregory’s wise toloration of local deviations from 
the established Homan ritual. 

With the dioceses in the other islands Gregory had not 
muoli to do. Ho established a now bishop at Malta/ and again 
at Lipari, tho chief of the Aeolian group. 5 In Corsica mattors 

1 Innooonfc I. Ejvp. 1, § 8 (Labbo, il. p. 1240). 

8 Epp, iv, 9: "Episoopl baptizandos (v.l. baptlzatos) infantes slgnaro in 
frontlbuH bis ohrismato non praosumont, sod prosbitori baptissandoa tangant in 
pootoro, ut opisoopi postmodern tangoro doboant in fronto." Tho word " bap- 
tizondi ” Rooms to bo merely tbo equivalent of ol i.a. thoso under¬ 

going tho process of baptism whioh includes confirmation. 

8 Ibid. iv. 20: “ Pervonit quoquo ad nos, quosdam soandalizatoH fuisso, 
quod prosbitoros obrismato tangoro oos qui baptlzandi Hunt, prohibuimus. Eb 
nos quldom secundum usum valorem eoolesiao nostras fooimus. Bod si omnino 
do boo ro oliqui oontristanfcur, ubl opisoopi dosunt, ut prosbitori ot in frontibus 
bapbizandos obrismato tangoro doboant, oonoodbnus,” Tbo absolute “ obrismato 
taugoro prohibuimus ” of tbo first sontonoo is very extraordinary. Gregory 
sooms to have boon writing in a burry, and omitted tho words “ in fronto," 

« 2fyy>. x. 1. 8 Ibid. ii. 19. 
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were lit great etmfuwion. Keehoduatienl dirndplme lud heeomn 
relaxed, pagan inm wim rife, and the tyranny of the thivmuuenfc 
otludulit was mi mud (hut tin* inhabitant! mild their children to 
pay the luxe#, and even demoted in number* l»« the kimlmrdii 
In earnjve from the intolerable burden, itregmy did what he 
multi t« remedy lim a* almm*. Tim bifdmprie, of Alerin, which 
had long been left vacant, \v«.* tilled up, The 1‘ope e$ {Knitted 
the mum' uf tlm i-dandery and mmt formal romphiinta of the 
otllei.da to the com t *ii (‘unaUntmoplo, Ho til ho encouraged 
the hidnip* to win hark lhe idobum*, utul, loaemitd their effort#, 
ho neiit ii hotly of monk* under t irmiu*. who worn ordered to 
o.-sUhlidi their momwtery in Home place which might 

wi.-fily \m fortified itgniml the marauding Lombard*,* I hit the 
turn Itrlwnofi the ("hitreh t*f (**«i u«m and that of Horne Were 
mnnewlmt I**om\ and < iregory rn»t npp*mr to have Uva 

greallv rutirortted to Alrcugthcu ill*" eounexion 

We may imw ctmmder nmre m detail the moiled of t Jregory'H 
government uf th»«o province.* of hi# patriarchate. 

In the f»r*t place, it wa/i UiegoryA |*»liej, to \\aU\\ with 
|«u*isli«r rare o\ »*r the election of biahopHy w itli a view to 
nee tiring the »pj*oiidm**nt of capable men, <pi.dihcd to transact 
the S*iHitie,sn o| I heir du»c «•■»<* without continually 4p|«iUtig lu 
Ihuuc. Accordingly, 011 the death or detention of any hiahep, 
t*reg<>ry t*«*k tfie iiioHt Hfriugriit precaution* t« gnovide for the 
election of ii Mutable moron,•;**!', 

t hi iwrinioisi fisc muiil jiifo'«lnre waa «« follow*!: 

Wlirfi || fstthurhscaiiaU floe frit vacant, si notice %%m MHil tel the 
who, metropolitan, mm »r#|»u*ml»!e for the admifmlra- 
tioti of the diverse during the vacancy, Wlmirti|»iui the t*«|i§ 
appointed a Vs^it^r generally » neigh!*'tiring tndmpf* to ad- 
m mutter tl«t <tee, mnwtre it,s revenue#, and provide for the »fsr«*ly 
eleeliotl of a fjrw |»mh**p, Hie common formula of the n|«j«tit* 
ifiefit ran a-i f*4h»w«s *; We twite received official noli heat toft 

» J%* i- r*K Tt t T*. «. a=i, » J«t» lw. Itle HI. ?, 

* til *>#*«» l#‘|y I “*d 8f*»» *4 » C:|r»#. 4 ,l» «*» 4 <«IS 6 Sttlll #4 la i 

ftfmbptef, Pc,l »*« t-igt « iUmnr'O*?/ 

h*#i * 11 , IUl4 M 

iSHMiy *» ftliasiaaas* |-« |jj« *4 ft wttgfiw \ (iktd* 

il.-ta. ti, at}. 

* F«f *'V«**lg4>r« <4 |fa« fi,riis«»Ia | t,.%b f*»<*#«, *--4 A| j* 'i, H<*. 10P| 

ill (ifttfftTjr, mm Eff II if‘J, %U l«. till !« |*» lfe« mttm »iv 4 *I, ill«ll|h 
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of the death of the Bishop of X. We therefore solemnly com¬ 
mit to your Fraternity the office of Visitor to the bereaved 
Church, which office you must so discharge that no one may 
venture to meddle wrongfully with the promotions of the clergy, 
or with the revenues, ornaments, plate, and other belongings of 
the aforesaid Church. We accordingly require your Fraternity 
to hasten to the aforesaid Church, and zealously to charge the 
clergy and the people to lay aside all party spirit, and to select 
as bishop some one who is both worthy of so high an office and 
is not ineligible according to canon law. And, when he is 
elected, let him come to us for consecration, bringing with him 
the formal document of his election, confirmed by the signatures 
of the electors, and an attesting letter from your Love. Wo 
charge your Fraternity not to permit any one belonging to 
another Church to be chosen, unless, perchance, no one of the 
clergy of X be found to bo deserving of the episcopate. Above 
all, take care that no layman presume to aspire to this office, 
whatever bo his merits or manner of life. Otherwise, you 
yourself will incur the danger of being degraded from your 
office—which may Cod forbid 1 ” At the same time, a circular 
was despatched from Rome to the clergy, nobles, and people of 
the vacant see, notifying tbe appointment of the Visitor, and 
repeating the directions concerning the election of tlio new 
bishop. 1 

When the Visitor arrived, he took over the management of 
the diocese, acting in most rospeots as though he were the 
proper bishop, but ordaining no clergy unless ho had received 
an express commission from Rome to do so. 3 One of his first 
duties was to assemble the principal clergy of the Church, and 
in their presence make an inventory of the property of the 
Church and of the deceased bishop. Gregory was vory par¬ 
ticular that no portion of these properties should unlawfully be 

with slightly different wording, are Epjp. ii. 25; v. 18; lx. 80, 184. For 
another shorter formula, see ibid. i. 15, 51. Different from both are Epp. 
i. 70; ii. 42; vl. 21; ix. 140. 

* The common formula (Lib. Itinrn. ad. Ikmifero, App. 2, No. 110) in found in 
Epp. ii. 40; iv. 89; v. 14, 22; ix. 81, 100, 185; xiii. 17, 20. HomoLimos thu 
inscription ran, “ Oloro, noblllbua et plebi,” or “ Cloro, ordinl at plobi,” Homo- 
times “Oloro at populo.” In i. 79; vl. 20; x. 19 It is only “ Gioru, nubilibus” ; 
in ii. 5, “ Oloro, nohiliims, ordini et plebi.” 

,J As for hinlaiioo, In Epp. i. 15, 61, 79; ii. 42; vi. 88, 
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ftbiitnit tuHl. Thu Victor win uUuvvinl tm j*ertpti situs twymut 
hi* pay, and it wan nut permitted that, eveu thu rust of thu 
inventory nlitmhl he taken from the estate,* It seem i, hmvovur, 
that the practiee of openly plum luring the t*« *. h {-5 of u ilerenHinl 
biahup, though nn{ nma-nul in Spain ou4 Kraittv, *li4 not mi y«t 
nhtum iu Italy. At any rate, there is n<< iillwwm tu it in the 
letters of Orrery. 

The imutt urgent waller Was, «,f ruunio. the election of n 
«rw bishop. Aeruisliu-' tu « ration *»!' the louieil of lluilmlun, 
a see Jni^h* not remain Vacant fur Uluru than three Iliuntlw 8 ; 
hut, just ii.a in ancient time-*, lIlia pern<4 tool frequently Unm 
exreeiie*! l»y ruasuii of the per Her litmus, fit*, ill the j4%lh retitury, 
it was often pruhaii'etl by the feinh atul eabahi *4* the electors, 
Thule electors Were stilt the elel^V, il*44*ni, USt4 people of th« 
iliiweiie; f»»r hn/st unmm yet lu4»l iu fart ■ " He that in tu 

preside uver all must l*e chosen !>y all “ *’ Th»*y were a/iaiaUnl 

III their choice hy the Visitor, ?n asset hues by the chief 

timj'bHrute «r military s 4 “Vernt*r of lh*> dHlriet. The wo4m of 
election WIIS tt-MaUv hy scrutiny of Vot*■% thoip-h it w .Vi litifsiit- 
tiuiea by iirrlanwtiuii. niul si»iii**tsiiirs through delegate* hy 
«hoHe art the hunt)* of elector:* ajCfwi to abide 1 The rwllfiftllft* 
tiult of llie trier! Wli res! *’4 With the U»etro}*««!jtaU, w||ii, ill tll« 
century at b.Ui, had iib><‘ the rmhl of Veto, 1 If the vote* 
of the eler|»r.» Iiappelir4 to l*e di\ idod, it ttal the privilege of 
the fuelr**|«4»Uti t*» eh«erse the c*ifnii4»?e w Sp'isi he cotiftidertHl 
JlStrd tit, till*! meter tU«”>o r|fm|»||,-itil||rrA llfe|.p«ry Wsl.fi a»Tl|.'it*»tHwl 
either tu «uuiiuou the rival candidate* lu U«mie. iunl there f*nr« 
i«u«1iy enamsue them * or tu commit the otatmualtuii to «•«« of 
hin own iinrniri, 1 or »W t»* i,i netnhUmriti^ bidwj* on mti«ie 

* $Cfft it |I, i-M i« T$. 

* Cut»ji 3.5, Ti«s title* t«t «f 5ti?«» *m t I toil* llait «Wrh 

mm easOUaiMO y »i ih-a 4*set fVlti« *mm intofr«4 by hit 

<TOr »-,**««? flaw? ft!»» i* 9 *v m %■**» U*« f* 4 l .»«! itt A,i%a ||»a!«rr# ftt 

vn 4<i|, in*s* ltm\ In -,U*i«.5» 4 tie «a« }<mt 

{('<*1 twtcl, ,1/f ■);. ,\4'V 133, p. I Ii**4 li»« |I«|1I ftl *1* 

«tn 4 **ei unf*A 5>a M»i<<r<-.o ll»o inlit*’ Until 

||t|^?,%iL II, i* * )®**s at!*# i« lw«»*n «»n4 ttst 

gj*«14<*n U» l#» l*r44 Ibfwf «!*>>» i<4 4S»« l»l# |»l»l»o|*'a hutinl |I^bW (W, 

y |?*lB|, Iht » <4.|c*'I lb*® |.#c\»»n5 

UMs «»« *t|*:<«*•»%*. 

* tm* I* | it iii |* t'S'iSM 

* #>y i m,m 4 %a », * 

' Ikml. %, ?*l, %il, m. 
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judgment lie could rely. 1 Thus on one occasion Gregory requested 
the Arohbishop of Kavenna to summon the bishop-elect of 
Itimini, and examine Mm, and if he approved of him, to send 
him to Koine for consecration. 2 The metropolitan, however, 
great as his powers were, was not permitted to obtrude a 
nominee of his own into a bishopric against the will of the 
clergy aud people. But in some cases, where the electors were 
culpably neglectful, Gregory, on his own responsibility, ap¬ 
pointed as bishops such persons as he thought would be both 
efficient and acceptable. 8 The consecration of the new bishop 
was generally performed in Kome. 

Beside the ordinary disqualifications for tho clerical office— 
e.g, immorality, bigamy, marriage with a widow or divorcde, 
liability to civil or military service, self-mutilation, ignorance 
of letters, having done public penance or taken usury, or having 
endeavoured to socuro ordination by simony or secular iniluoiico, 4 
and the like—there wore certain special conditions which rendered 
a man ineligible for the ejnscopato. Gregory was extremely 
unwilling to consecrate strangers, except in eases of necessity, 
when none of the clergy of tho vacant diocese wore eligible. 0 
Moreover, ho utterly forbade laymen to be consecrated, 0 though 
he was willing to promote monks, or ecclesiastics in minor 
orders. 7 He was anxious also that a candidate should havo 
some literary qualifications. For instance, ho objected against 
ltusticus, ft deacon who was nominated for the bishopric of 
Anoona, that he was reported not to know the Psalter, and 
requested the Bishop of Kimini to find out how many of the 
Psalms he was unable to repeat. 8 

The difficulties and intrigues of an opiscopal election in the 
latter end of the sixth century may be illustrated by an account 
of the transactions which befell at Naples in 591 and the years 
following. 

' Jtfpp, ii. 24; x. 18. 3 Ibid. ix. 188. 3 Ibid. i. 70. 

< Ibid. it. 87; iv. 26. In ii. 87 (written to tho Bishop of Squillaoo) Gregory 
adds: “Afros passim, vel incognitos peregrines ad ooolosiastioos ordinos ton- 
dentes nulla ration® suscipius, quia, Afrl quldom aliqul Mauiclmoi, allcj;u 1 
relmptizati, porogrini vero pluriml otiam in minorlbus ordinlbua oonstituti 
fortiori do ho practendisso honor! saopo probatl aunt." 

3 Ibid, i, 18, andjpoasim. 

3 Ibid. ii. 26; ix. 216, 218; xiti. 30. 

1 Ibid, xii. 4. 


• Ibid. xiv. 11. 
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111 r.*U I Vine trui* of N%i|4« i vm* found |»tiilty on 

sHnttidaluu* chitr^uH niitl »tr|«» n^l, S«» in SrjitotuUr, Uregury, in 
iirrunlitiuH* with the mum l ruttom, uj»j*omte 1 iw Visitor Paul 
hislwp tsf the little TtHraii town of Nrju, »md wmte to the 
rlet>»y and uf Nuclei to rhn**u* o now hi*itm|» without 

delay.* I hit the hot'lo-rtilini, X« t i|i«»liy tin were 

to rot no to it jtjw ly iifirt'ornniii. Tim rity mm torn 
with rival tortious. Almost immediately after ili«ti«Ji Haul's 
arrival, one |».uiy utUrhed it,%4t t*« him, and iut|Hirtuttnd 
(♦rettery t<» ordain him to the varaul see. Hut tin* I'ujw, who 
had already had r*«mo exjieriem’e *»f the Inkle urn! faeiiuu# 
ijont of the Nri4|*»4it*sii$, diatruated thr* auddeu euthushtatu, 
and refinied it* isiiirtioii Hsuil'?! tran-datum mill! siiilicinit time 
»htmld have ehtjwwd to make liistt and hi* m§«jwl«sfft letter 
an) (tainted,* Tit** wisdom of tSii't |»iot*«• 8-4 1 tif,; ***eti Iwmirn 
iiiiiiiifwit. For the Wiinu rlirtiii|‘io« 4iij» of »<«*' J«irly |»r«tvukudi 
tin* % isi|i*iit mmmmly of lie* other Tumuli > ant fartum lights 
wm* »*f daily mmtmmrm in the street •* * 4 " N«j4»« 4 and the 
mtfWlmutle Visitor to t«m4 ii most life. 

Tim diguity of tl«* hid*oj>rt<‘ mi lunger at t nr-to I him, and his 

mde wrili Wto to »5,rk-4|*i m 4««tt m jart/ulde It* hi* t*W|t 

di«H*rw 4 Tin*, h<iui’v»r, Oregon" w on hi n«»i He wm 

determined to " fori if y with «wrry devu-e «f .aerurity** the 
ti'utthlrii Ohtirrh of & ajdos, and hr answered eager i»« 

trrrtlif.il for release only hy «§#§«iiili!i |4 a V mUtr at Ne|4 to 
relehrale til I’rtiil'a fdaeo ill** a)*|’marhutg Kaator festival,* 

I Hiring tlw **t turner of fiittt nwllmm $*ww ateadily wotm 
The riutrt m K*|4iet inrrr««l in vtnletiee, at«l Hiiul Imgiui 
even t« I*m «|*j»mheti*iv« »|i**iit hi.* Mfrly, At lmi t it* the 
early aufuim*. « rliinit mm rrat*li«l, IMoiinin*? I** the oliquo 
heat tie to Haul wsm a r.rrliiiii rtrli atel lady uttmwl 

Uhuinstiiitw, wh** 4 l$k« many of tli« yr* 1 »*!«•« dn%mm t»f thu 
took at« «rfm* itilmrtl 11 * «K:r!*?»tiWttis*ai affair?*, Aliltutigh 
t!i«?iiiniitiiia liewlf |*ff€rrfi«I t« krojj iii the Itttfkgpuiiich »he 
wm wjtlifin t** with l«*r Curium in |ilutlttig agaittut 

tfie Viaitur. At any tair, |»ri rAivw*, wl»» |fn«iitiuitily uutml 
W|»oti tftiiiftieltotw, l«n»»llirr with mmm uf the riliwiii*, waylaid 
fhiiil in a lonely h'lfwn Ka|"hfi Hint lW*ttiwti nllnl the 
• %? 1$. & ! /M. H, If 
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Camp of Lucullus, and there subjected him to gross personal 
outrage. The sensation caused by this affair was immense. 
Gregory wrote from Home in furious indignation, urging the 
authorities to search for the offenders and punish them with all 
possible severity. Even the Neapolitans were ashamed of their 
disgraceful violence, and from this time the party passions 
cooled down a little and the rioting ceased. 1 

In October or November the leaders of the factions came to 
an understanding, on the basis of an agreement to elect some 
one equally inoffensive to both sides. Their choice fell on a 
subdeacon of the Homan Church named Elorentius—a man of 
excellent character and highly approved by Gregory. It 
seemed at last as though the struggle wore about to end to the 
satisfaction of everybody; but an unexpected obstacle to the 
settlement presented itself. The subdeacon Elorontius, who 
had hoard all about the affair of Haulus, anti had doubtless 
drawn his conclusions as to the prospects of a happy life at 
Naples, absolutely refused to accept the proffer red dignity, and, 
in his fear lest the Hope might insist on consecrating him 
against his will, lied from Home, and remained in hiding. 
And Gregory had too much sympathy with his aversion to the 
episcopate to order him to be sought for. 3 

Thus, Elorontius having vanishod and Haul being now 
universally regarded as ineligible, fcho whole tedious businoss 
of the Neapolitan election had to be commenced afresh. Once 
more the Hope wrote letters to the olergy and people of Naples, 
urging them to agree without loss of time on some fit person, 
and to get him consecrated by the provincial bishops on the spot, 
or else to send delegates to Home with full powers to make an 
election. And once more the old feuds broke out with such 
violence that the prospect of an amicable arrangement seemed 
further off than ever. Tho clergy and the people hold irrecon¬ 
cilable views, and neither were willing to make concessions. 
Of the two parties, however, the laymen were tho most tract¬ 
able. At any rate, they so far obeyed the Hope’s injunctions 

1 K0 >. lii. 1, 2. 

a Ibid. iii. 16, Jolm eaya (Hi. 8): “ Cum Gregorius poroopta oooasiono suae 
oouloHiao oardinales, ai tamon consent!rent, satis volunturio provohorot, nomi- 
uom prorsus quautaouuquo necessitate ooaetus, viokmtor promovoro oortabat 
ue sub liuluamodl oooaaiouo quemquam oliminando doptmeru vidoretur." 
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tm to fk*nd t<» Uomu ijutilifitHl Hut though thwwi 

th’iogutoa waitotl long iihinit tlm Uitonm, iiuik* nuno to mwt 
Ilium frum tho rlortral i»i4»*. It rfonim* that tin* |K»lit* v v of thu 
rlnrgv wiw to got tlu- plot-lion {*n 4}H>im4 a.-i long as |«i.'«ihlo s 
itmi thrr»T«»rt\ iimtrml of a|»$H»mJing tlrfmtin, thry pmlnavunml 
in uiiiu>tt tin* I***!*«' with long h-tlor* full «4" ingriUMUi nsonmp!* 
ami nvumoim. Tim * nulhia pmttmmM ut a »lrii4lork, tint it 
Yum now tin* May «<f amt t <mgor}‘a fttinl **f |»iitii*m*»* wan 
pnfirrh r\!mmir4, Ho wju thhrmmml to l*o trilh’4 with uu 
luitgpr, iisni »r»tpro4 Isi-i agml iti to brills utotig 

ysv.mttfr to War on tin* irft.u*t«>rv oh’tgy, “ It, hy clnuu’n, any 
try in any way to m*i imnto ymir intmouilinti, lot tlumt 1m 
ntihjrotm! to rr*'U*;Ujiatir ; il 4i s< ij4mo. I‘*‘«r whopYnr Li nut 
willing t« run until to tu>* |4mt will gi*o »•% proof of hh 

own wirkmlinYwT At tin* t sum*, h-ir-an-ing that an ohvtiou 
iiiiwt im-viuhly h« Miotfly. t ht-gory allow ml I’mil to 

mi urn to giving him, m r«H-omj*rii >o f«*r hi i iuhtiir, n 

htimlrtii iHslitli iiini <t tilth* Pi|4i«ti hoy 1 

Tho Toj«As firmtm i i ai h’tigth j»r**4*i«-p4 an rftrrt, Tin* Unly 
ttnlngsllnl of tip’ rlotgY lli'fhrM III Uuitw, Mid Ml ruHPPtt With tins 
lay mpm'irnialtvri rho-m m hi-4n*|* own fun tuna tin, who wan 
t ouwr< ratr4 hy i Imgnry in tin* mimuri of AK\ t »ift«*r tin* «i*u 
lui«l va»\*nl f**r two trtu->. Tim mul nf tin* whnlu affair is 
iuai!n*4 hy mi ruumvit h-tt*r from tin* iVjw* t« tho iwwly n»n» 
rlrrralr*! Jsfrl.it**. *’ Wt> ha%« irrciunl tin* lottor of VuUr IgiVU, 
in whirls yim iuh*rin«-4 Hi that, hy tin* g<«Mlntr« nf Uwl, you 
Imtv I<*'«hi Wf’tl riifi’iset l*y y*»tir mmn lls«» nf Xn|tlm, 

For thu wn rrtnlnr ttniuk^ in Almighty th«h It is y«iir 4uty 
now t*« rrj^iy th*4r nlfcriiwi* l»y ymir k<»*hI i-ninltirt, t«» mat rain 
tin? wi»-k*’4, It* tittWtnl with all kiinlttrAa awl 4iiirmii«ii t*i thu 
Ui wltiiPttiili llii* Js*“«j4ii fn«|tmntly t« rlui*«s« tin* Imttnr 
liiiti, that »<* thry may mjnirn i«» hint in yam tin* rls«nni«r nf n 
fullwjr, um! yini, hy may fulsil with un»rn than Mplititry 

inil tli« 4iitiw.^ **f tlm nflirr f« * 

* %|s. ns. i&, 

* ikui, ill, sw. I ew% *44 ll»«t it*« lfiei*4l| tr.Ulhnn Imlmmrn tbs 

huh**# m& hu *»*>*» lft.nl* «»ll m*n»tftiv*p4 t'-i *..!«« Kt* }e#x*. I*» SW, 

mb'-* !>'•» Imi < # ns«*t4S«t'»w«», 

111*1.1, »«trtiifw4 m in »?? tmxmpt «iili iti* |»rl*il^4 

«t ttw mmtteipd «*4 *«|a<eftt *m 4«tto* -«« f»t«« ««l 

wkick ti# t*«*i W* rtifWf at tlm >4 haf#!*.?,, settling iW# 
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It was not in Naples only that Gregory overlooked tho epis¬ 
copal elections. In some places, owing to the discord or negli¬ 
gence of the electors, he found that vacant sees were not filled 
up, and ho used all his influence to hasten an election. Thus 
the clergy and people of Perugia were rebuked for their apathy: 
“Wo wonder, brethren beloved in Christ, why you see with 
indifference the Church of God so long without a ruler, and why 
you think so lightly of the rule which should bo over you and 
all the people. It is well known that the flock, left without a 
shepherd’s care, wanders from the right way and falls more 
easily into the snares of the enemy. It is therefore necessary 
that, with the fear of God before your eyes, you should choose 
from among the soldiers of your Church one who can worthily 
receive the office of pastor, who can, by God’s help, stand among 
you as the steward of the divine mystorios, and oiler every day 
for the children of your Church the sacrifice of a pure mind, 
and show to his flock the path by which they may reach the 
heavenly fatherland.” 1 The (‘lectors of Aleria in Corsica were 
yet more slack than those of Perugia, having allowed the see 
to remain void for several years. In this case Gregory took 
the matter into his own hands, and on his own responsibility 
appointed as bishop Martin, who had hitherto presided over 
the unknown devastated see of Tainatis. 2 In Sicily, again, 
there wore some bishoprics left vacant from a different cause. 
It had become customary, when a prelate was doposed for an 
offence, to keep his see open, in case he might at any future 
time he permitted to return to it. This practice Gregory 
determined to put down, believing that it lowored the character 

invasion, of hi# own prerogatives, appoalod to Gregory. And this was the 
beginning of a fresh series of tumults. An ooolosiastioal party supported the 
bishop, and a municipal party rallied round the mayor, and a serious disturbance 
seemed imminent. Gregory, realizing that in the excited state of popular 
feeling no satisfactory settlement was likely to ho arranged at Naples, ordorod 
Fortunatus to send a proctor to liomo, that the question in disputo might bo 
investigated there, and settled either by arbitration or else by judges appointed 
by tbo Pope (Rj^. ix. 47). But Fortunatus ohoso to ignore these directions. 
After a month’s interval, therefore, Gregory wroto again, ordering him without 
excuse or delay to restore the duties, and to refrain in future from meddling 
with muuloipal matters ; if, however, ho felt that ho had any real claims, ha 
might still send a representative to Rome, whore his pretensions would bo 
fairly investigated (ibul. ix. 70). IIow tho affair ended wo have no moans of 
knowing. 

» Rpj). 1. flH. 8 Ibid. i. 79, 
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of the t*|iUi*u|uiU\ ninl stUn that it o»«‘i.»ur.u*' , >l the nimimil to 
indulge ttt l«s|xwt»f tvjUomtmu end wdi Ui.otod hi* thought* from 
hiit jietritentiiil Uv therefore dsart'rd hi* re|>re*tentmiv(» 

in Stfily to *nd»*rt in nil >tn*h ra.-evt 1st j^r wti* fr**m tins Hrrgy 
nr Hitmkft of tin* alim-viv, end t*» *nftd tlis-m to lo»me to ho 
rotim-urn ted. If in* tit jktiou* nouM lw found, the !*uj»e took 
ti jh*ii him a If to nominal'* |«* the varnist tiro, 1 

Uljrtn 110*10, it 'iOlJO'ltUU'-i thill the *t|lft3»g»\H of tltll 

t*lrrt«r.*i w •ff Kivoij t*» lioiiif* i*n** who wo,-! itimmfmtotit for the 
|j**;htit»n. In i-iiAvi tindery had to* #<•»tijd<* in rejecting 

the tdnrted » tlnhdate all*I otderitig tin* rlorgV itfld |stnsj4ti to 
make iiuuihor rhs.jrr, Thu * Iso refused l<» ‘ the favourite 

rainhdatei he the hi ilufii-’i of U*rri 4 and Sorrento 3 In r*iH„ 
wysiiii, when tin* :u*e t4 Ihiumi IVU vneuM. and tin* |<r**j4t* rhoae a 
mrttirn U»-hmtintt\ Uregoi y vm-!*' ■ Wed** m<! soviet t Meatiuua, 
utitl tin* j*-uj4o inti-sl *n»t think of him ntty m**re, Inform the 
ritUotn* that if they r»n Stud tuiv «nn* m the t ’hnreh win* i* lit 
for tin* itliiw, they ought to elect Inin hv « consent; if 
nut, tin* liritnir of tW« letter, to whom I !ui%e sj«okou mi the 
tiuhjm t, will suggest {In* name of nil m-re|*tahle r indidsite.*’ 4 
Tin* Itinfi of Ihmuit, iti thsi instance, |>i defied to s «c{, tudcf*eluh 
rfith, unit rlo'-sm, its the of t ictoalmus, si «if the 

iJojirui I ‘hurch named f ’admins, who w#i ah** a friend mul 
yfi.tjjr: ..f tin* Alt hhliln*J» *»f II-n% mini. tifegury w«;i not |»|«l»ec| 
with llw* choice, toil in* found hiimtelf tiiiatdn t*» rental the 
tfU|«)rtumim* of tin* ejveton, kicked l»V it sffttft§»ly wurtlwi 
inroilitMrtnhifi«Il ffutU tin* Arrlll4^ll«|», 4 Ho iWtofilW WllH 
H#*rwlr«l l»i4n*J*. I hit, i«i thn hmt fontinl, llw nlwtiutt 

wm in4 n nmvmm, F*»r *irntr*?!y had t k a.nl**ntw t*wii imleitHtcl» 
thllll llw |j*w»|4o of lillllllll fn|n*tjl^l of limit r|w»iC« ; Mill 
W-|n*tl tin* iww hl»h*j|i atfi%‘r*I III |»ii dim^av hr it»i*| with Ml 

nutfrtimly ittilw mr*ij»tn»ti Tlw Inutility mwl itiatilninlifigtltitt 
of 111* thw’k m* |»|n*¥in| ti|«p|| lili tiiilnl, that 111 it littln while 
Iii<i Imutth l»n#k*t rwiitfs|ol* 4 f ® Un tin* i*loa of sllliwi he 

*l»itl«*«i hi# my, itint n!'t*rwitfit< itiiltirn him t« 

ruttiffi, tU^minUum (mm the and utrutig 
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at length, after an absence of four years, he resigned his 
charge. 1 

Although Gregory had no hesitation in rejecting a candidate 
when fully convinced of his unworthiness, yet he was very 
careful to institute the most searching inquiries before pro¬ 
ceeding to so extreme a measure, and we have many letters of 
his, instructing the Homan agents or neighbouring bishops to 
investigate the character and attainments of such persons. a 
Except when it was absolutely necessary, the Pope was un¬ 
willing to interfere in the elections, or in any way infringe upon 
the freedom of the electors. Such influence as he chose to exert 
was always secret and indirect. For oxample, when Maximianus 
of Syracuse died in 594, Gregory learned that the majority of 
the voters were in favour of a presbyter named Trajan, whom he 
believed to be unfitted for the post. He was not prepared, 
indeed, to veto his election provided that no bettor candidate 
was forthcoming ; but he privately confided to Cyprian, his 
agent in Syracuse, his desire that John archdeacon of Catania 
should be chosen for the office. 1 3 * Cyprian sooms to have won 
over the nobility of tho island to Gregory’s view, but the clergy 
and people favoured one Agatho, and the election was accordingly 
contested. In tho end Gregory summoned tho rival candidates 
to Homo, and, after examining each separately, declared himself 
in favour of John. 4 

Anxious as Gregory was to secure the election of suitable 
persons to the vacant bishopries, he was no less careful for tho 
maintenance of discipline among those electod. He kept a 
sharp watch upon their, conduct, and was unsparing in his 
censure when anything displeased him. In some of his letters 
wo got some odd portraits of sixth-century prelates. Tho 
following, for instance, is a sketch of Pascliasius, who was elected 
bishop of Naples in the year 600, and of whoso dilatory and 
negligent conduct the Pope had already had occasion to com¬ 
plain. 6 "We have learnt that our brother, Bishop Paschasius, 
is so indolent and neglectful of everything, that no one would 
suppose from his conduct that he was a bishop at all. Ho 
bestows no love or care on his Church, or on the monasteries in 

1 Rpp. lx. 188. 

,J Hoo c.g. ibid . ii. 24; vii. 88; x. 18; xiil. 14; xiv. 12. 

3 v « 20, 4 Ibid. v. 64, * Ibid. xi. 68. 
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hiit ditkie&e, or cm the |hh*|4o tit general, or on the j*our who are 
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" We know for a fart," writes Utrgory, "that you emeu had a 
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8 Eff, mill t*. 
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pcnitonce, and so avoid being made a partner in Ms lot at the 
judgment day.” 1 

A gentle reproof was administered to the well-meaning 
but vain and talkative Bishop of Reggio: “ I have learnt, my 
brother, from some persons who come to Rome, that you are very 
earnest in works of charity, and I thanked God for it. But I 
must own that I was not a little troubled by the circumstance 
that you yourself have mentioned your good deeds to many; 
for this has shown me that your object was to please, not God, 
but man. Wherefore, my dear brother, when your outward 
actions are good, you should guard with special care the goodness 
of the heart, lest the desire of pleasing men creep in, and all 
your labour in well-doing become of no avail. For what are 
we, if we seek to please men—what but dust and ashes ? Seek 
rather, my brother, to please Him whose advont is close at 
hand, and of whose recompense there can bo no end.” 3 

The above extracts, porhaps, leave us with a not alto¬ 
gether favourable impression of the clergy of the sixth century. 
But before we form any dolinito judgment respecting their 
morals and manners in this period, it will bo woll to collect 
some additional ovidcnco, and to cite briefly a few more 
instances of ecclesiastical failings and misdemeanours. To 
begin with the bishops. Festus of Capua was a weak prolate, 
universally despised, who, moreover, was so avaricious that I 10 
defrauded Ms own archdeacon, though a poor man, of ten 
solidi. 8 Pimenius of Amalfi, instead of residing in his episcopal 
city and attending to its defence against the Lombards, went 
gadding about to foreign places, setting a bad example to his 
people, who also preferred to live away and leave their old 
homes to be spoiled by the enemy. 4 Benonatus of Misenum 
fraudulently diverted to his own use moneys provided for 
building fortifications, 5 A bishop of Sipontum allowed his 
nephew, who was guilty of rape, to go unpunished. 6 Basilius 
of Capua spent Ms whole time in carrying on logal suits, “ as 
though ho were one of the dregs of the people.” 7 Palumbus 
of Cosenza grossly neglected the interests of Ms Church, 
allowing its property and plate to bo plundered, and even 

1 Epp. Hi. 44, 2 Ibid. Hi. 4. 

3 Ibid, ill U ; v. 27. 4 Ibid . vl 23. 

4 Ibid. ix. 121; cl. ix. 1G8. " Ibid. iii. 40, 42. 


7 Ibid, x, 4. 
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of the Italian clergy at this time was far from satisfactory. 
On the other hand, we must take care not to exaggerate the 
corruption. The offences with which the Italians are charged 
are often little more than breaches of decorum and ecclesiastical 
etiquette, and even the worst cases cannot for a moment be 
compared with the flagrant crimes which are attributed, to the 
French clergy of this period, 1 or to the Italian clergy of the 
Middle Ages. A comparison of clerical manners, as represented 
by Gregory of Tours and Gregory of Kome, would result in a 
verdict distinctly favourable to the ecclesiastics of Italy. 
Nevertheless, it seems clear that, in the sixth century, we may 
observe the beginning of that corruption in Italian ecclesiastical 
circles, which culminated in the scandalous licence of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. The levity and neglect of duty which 
were found to be so widespread in the suburbicarian provinces 
wore significant signs of a degeneracy, which already, like a 
disease, had fastened upon the Italian priesthood, and which oven 
the genius of Gregory was unable to cure. For tho moment, 
indeed, by his vigorous action, the decline was arrested; but it 
was beyond the power of any single man to avert it altogether. 

While the Fopo himself superintended tho conduct of the 
bishops, summoning those accused of misdemeanours to appear 
before him at Home, 2 or, in less serious cases, before his 
agont or other bishops specially commissioned to act as 
judges, 8 ho was generally content to leave in the hands of the 
bishops both the election and the government of the rest of the 
clergy. At the same time, he constantly urged upon tho bishops 
the duty of maintaining strict discipline in their dioceses, and 
specially commended those who, like Theodore of Lilybaeum 
(Marsala), were diligent in so doing. 4 Sometimes, however, 
whether in response to an appeal or in consequence of in¬ 
formation reooived, Gregory felt bound to intorfore in the 
interests of order. Thus, to take a single example, it was 
reported to him that a certain deacon of Cagliari named 
Liberates, was accustomed wrongfully to take precedence of 

1 Soo below, Vol. XI. pp. 64, 66 . 

* E.g. Januarius ol Cagliari, Loo of Catania, Gregory of Girgonti, Exhilarates 
of Palormo. 

8 E.g. Luoillus of Malta, Bonifaoius of Reggio. 

4 Ej}i>. iii. 40. 
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as a nominee for the vacant bishopric of Palermo, because he 
was unwilling to disturb his monastic quiet . 1 Again, being 
informed that Cosinas, a Sicilian subdoacon, was unhappy in 
the parish where he resided, Gregory directed that he should 
be removed and made a cardinal-presbyter of the Church of 
Syracuse . 2 By such attentions the Pope won the hearts of 
his clergy. Ho made thorn feel that the interests of all of them 
were considered at Homo. And his wise policy did much to 
strengthen the ties which bound the provincial clergy to the 
Papacy. 

Much of Gregory’s work in connection with tho suburbicarian 
dioceses consisted, of course, in more business routine. Ho 
was required to append his signature to innumerable documents 
authorizing tho consecration of churches and oratorios and 
monasteries , 8 tho deposition of rolics , 4 tho rebuilding of churches 
destroyed by fire , 5 the erection of episcopal residences , 0 tho use 
of baptisteries , 7 tho wooring of tho pallium , 8 tho unification of 
churches , 0 and the like. Several examples of these formulae 
will bo found among Gregory's letters, some of them of con¬ 
siderable interest as illustrating the ecclesiastical organization of 
the period. Here, however, there is only room to quote a single 
document, and I select as typical one which authorizes a bishop 
to consecrato a church. The conditions insisted on are noticablo . 10 
“ Januarius, deacon of tho Church of Messina, has informed us 
in the subjoined petition, that, as a mark of his devotion, he has 
founded a basilica in Messina, which ho wishes to bo conse¬ 
crated in honour of SS. Stephen, Pancratius, and Euplus. 
Therefore, my dear brother, if this place forms part of your 
diocese, and it is ascertained that no bodies are buried there, 
receive first of all the donation in legal form, that is to say, ton 
solidi a year froo of tax, and the rest of tho property of which 
only tho income shall be retained by the founder during his 
lifetime. Inquire carefully into all this, and if the annual 
income which is now offered, or which shall remain after the 
founder's death, be sufficient for the repair of tho building, for 

1 Ejyp. xiii. 14. a Ibid. xiii. 82. 

* Ibid. ii. 15; Hi. 58; v. 60; ix. 68, 71,180, 288; xiii. 18. 

* Ibid. tx. 46, 69,181; xl. 19, 67. 8 Ibid. vi. 48. 

8 Ibid. vlii. 1. 7 Ibid. xiii. 24. 

* Ibid. v. 01; vi. 8,18; xiii. 40. 

» Ibid. il. 48 ; iii. 20 ; vi. 9. 18 Ibid. ii. 9. 
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one in this matter against his will, bub liko a doctor we 
proscribe great carefulness for the sake of salvation, though the 
measure may be temporally unpleasant. Therefore we lay down 
no binding rule, but if any choose to follow the example of a 
learned and holy man, we leave it to their own free will. 5 ' For 
the rest, the bishops in their turn were ordered to admonish 
those in Iioly Orders in their dioceses to observe the same rule, 
“ this only being added, that theso, as the canons decree, abandon 
nob thoir wives, whom thoy ought to govern in chastity.” 

This last clause raises the question of clerical marriage. 
Since the time of Popo Siricius it had been unlawful for bishops, 
priests, and doacons of tho Eoman Church to marry aftor 
thoir ordination. But the question early arose—What was to 
bo tho relation of theso clergy to the wives whom they had 
lawfully married previous to their ordination ? Now, tho 
Fathers of Nicaca had refused to direct that thoy should cease 
cohabitation. 1 Nevertheless, as oarly as 305, the Council of 
Elvira decreed that cohabitation was unlawful, 2 and in the 
ltoman Church abstinence was, it seems, made binding by X'opo 
Siricius at tho end of the fourth century. 8 Still, even in the 
sixth century, such a rule was not enforced in the caso of 
presbyters and doacons either in tho East or in Africa; and, 
if we may judge from the series of conciliar decrees, as well 
as from tho incidental references of Gregory of Tours, 4 it was 
very laxly kept in Gaul. Evon in Italy it was sometimes 
broken. We road, for instance, of a deacon of Naples who was 
a candidate for tho bishopric, and was rejected by Gregory 
because he had a daughter. “ What prosumption 1 ” exclaims 
tho Pope. “ How dare he aspire to tho episcopate, when his 
little daughter proves that ho was but recently overcome by 
incontinence ? 55 5 But in Italy, though instances of its infringe¬ 
ment are not wanting, tho regulation was on tho whole observed 
that bishops, priests, and deacons, after their ordination, should 
have no further intercourse with thoir wives. In tho Dialogues 
there is a curious story of a presbyter who for forty years, from 

1 Soovafc. XL E. i. 11 ; Soaom. XL E. i. 28. 5 Canon 88 . 

3 Sirloins Ejo. ad Iliincrium , 0 .7. (Labbo, ii. p. 1019); of. Loo I. Epp. 107, 0 . 8 . 

4 Orogory gives two remarkable instances of the rule boing observed in the 

ease of bishops (Do Glor. Confess. 70, 78). Bub tho stories imply that eohabi- 
Lalion was regarded us permissible for prosbybors. 3 Xipp. x, 19. 
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It may be added that, in accordance with the ancient 
practice of the Church, Gregory strictly forbade the ordination 
of any one who had been married twice, or who had married 
a widow or a divorced woman. Widows of clerics, moreover, 
wore not permitted to take a second husband. 1 

(b) The relation of the clergy to the lay tribunals .—Gregory 
was strongly averse to the clergy being mixed up in secular 
concerns. He desired as far as possible to keep Church and 
State apart, to lot the ecclesiastical organization and the secular 
organization subsist side by side, neither infringing upon the 
province of the other. 2 Hence he took up a very decided attitude 
on the question of eeclesiastical courts. How, by the law of Jus- 
tinian, bishops could not bo brought bofore the civil magistrates 
for any cause, pecuniary or criminal, without the Emperor’s 
special order j the rest of the clergy were exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the secular courts in respect of ecclesiastical and 
lessor criminal charges, but wore not exempted in respect of 
greater criminal chargos (such as murder, rebellion, and the 
like), nor yet in the case of civil pecuniary suits with laymen, 
when the latter wore unwilling to go into the bishop’s court. 
Tims when a presbyter or deacon was defendant in a lessor 
criminal suit, lie was judged by the bishop or tlio bishop’s 
representatives, but when defendant on a grave criminal charge, 
or in a civil controversy with a layman, he could bo forced to 
appear in the secular courts. It seems, however, that even the 
legal exemption of the clergy from the jurisdiction of the secular 
courts was not always respected. At any rate, we find Gregory 
frequently insisting that accusations against clerics must be 
heard only in the bishop’s court, when the bishop should either 
deliver judgment himself, or, if suspoctcd of bias, should appoint 
a commissioner to see that the litigants choso referees, and 
that the case was thus properly settled by arbitration. 3 While, 
however, Gregory fought for the right of tho bishop to preside 
at the trials of his clergy, he at the same time urged tho 
episcopal judges to abstain from provoking the litigants by 
distressing delays and remands, 4 and to arrange that judgment, 

1 ttpp. iv. 84; xiv. 6. 5 Ibid. i. 89a; ix. 68, 70; x. 4. 

* Ibid. vi. 11; xi. 24. Arbitration soorns to have boon a favourite way 

of settling disputes {ibid, i, 61; ii. 47; ix. 41, 61, oto,). 

4 Ibid. vi. 11. 
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Gregory to protect a certain Sinceris, who, haying abstained 
from touching his late father-in-law's effects, refused to be 
responsible for his debts, and was in consequence molestod by 
the creditors 1 ; another bishop was commanded to arrange a 
disputo about the servile status of a woman 2 ; the bishop of 
Syracuse was ordored to punish a man who had violently 
separated one of his female slavos from her husband, and sold 
her 8 ; the bishop of Civitavecchia was directed to protect 
Luminosa, widow of a Tribunus, and seo that she was not dis¬ 
turbed for the rest of tho yoor in tho exercise of tho comeiim 
held by her lato husband. 4 The following letter to Petor, 
Hector of tho Sicilian Patrimony, is typical 6 : “As we have 
no dosiro to infringe tho privileges of laymen in thoir judg¬ 
ments, so, when those judgments aro iniquitous, it is our 
desiro that you resist thorn with moderate authority. Por to 
restrain tho violence of laymen is not to act against the law, 
but to support tho law. Since then Dousdedit, tho son-in-law 
of Polix of Orticollum, is said to havo done violent wrong 
to the boaror of those presents and to be still unlawfully 
detaining her proporty (tho dojoction of hor widowhood not 
moving his compassion, but confirming his malico), we chargo 
your Experience to give hor protection against the afore¬ 
said man and in all othor matters in which sho suffers wrong. 
Let no one oppress her. Do not neglect this which, without 
prejudice to equity, wo havo commandod you, or compel widows 
and other poor persons, who can get no assistance with you, to 
undergo the expense of making the long journey hither to us." 

In rospect of tho privilege of asylum, Gregory's intentions are 
quite clear. Asylum was to bo usod to further the interests of 
equity and justice, and not to screen malefactors from punish¬ 
ment. If the refugees wero slaves, Gregory directed that, in 
case they had any just cause of complaint against their masters, 
a proper arrangement was to be made for thorn before they loft 
the sanctuary. In easo they had committed a venial fault, they 
were to bo given up to thoir masters after receiving a solomn pro¬ 
mise of pardon. 0 The breaking of such a promise was punished 

1 flpp. vi. 88. 1 Ibid, viil. 20. 8 Ibid. iv. 12. 

1 Ibid. 1. 18. 8 Ibid. Hi. 6. 

4 Ibid, Hi. 1 ; “ Si iufltam contra dominos buoh quorollam lmbuodnt, oum 
uongrua ordinaliono do ocolosiis oxiro ncoosso ost. Si vero venialem ouljmm 
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Against any modification of ecclesiastical law in tliis matter 
Gregory resolutely set his face. He believed that the restoration 
of lapsod clergy would be subversive of discipline and dangerous 
for morals, and ho therefore insisted on carrying out the law in 
all its stringency. “ If licence of restoration bo granted to the 
lapsod,” he wrote to the Archbishop of Milan, 1 “ the force of 
ecclesiastical discipline is undoubtedly broken, and in their 
hopes of restoration ill-disposed persons have no scruples in 
giving rein to their wicked inclinations. Your Fraternity has 
consulted us on the question whether Amandinus, ex-presbytor 
and ex-abbat, who for his faults was degraded by your pre¬ 
decessor, should be restorod to his rank. This thing is not 
allowable, and we docreo that it cannot be done on any account. 
Nevertheless, though he is altogether deprived of his sacred 
oHico, yet, if his manner of life dosorves such favour, you may 
assign liiin a place in the monastery above the other monks, as 
you may see lit. But above all things take care that no man’s 
supplication persuade you in any way to restore the lapsod to 
their Sacred Orders, lest they come to regard the punishment of 
degradation, not as an absolute penalty, but as a more temporary 
expedient.” So again Gregory wrote to the Archbishop of 
Cagliari 2 : “ It has come to our knowledge that somo in Sacred 
Orders who have lapsed are recalled to their ministerial office, 
after doing penanco, or evon before. This thing wo havo 
altogether forbidden, and the most sacred canons also declare 
against it. Whosoever, then, after having received any Sacred 
Order has lapsed into sin of tho llesh, must utterly forfeit 
his Order and never again approach the ministry of the altar." 
This, then, was Gregory’s invariable rule, 8 applied by him 

1 Epp. v. 18. 3 Ibid . iv. 20. 

3 Thoro was ab ono tlmo somo oontrovorsy ovor a passage, “ do lapsis clo- 
riois,” oontainod in Greg. Epjp. ix. 147, and quotod by Babanus Maurus Lib. 
Pamib. o. 1. In this passago Grogory is roprosontod as saying, “ post dignam 
saliBfaotionom orodimus posso rodiro adhonorom," in support of wliioh opinion 
a number of irrelevant Dilations from Soripturo aro adduced; then, “ si 
ovia pordita orrans post invonbionom ad ovile humoro roportatur, our isto post 
paonitontlam ad ocolosiao ministorlnm lapsus non rovoootur? ” With suoh 
a sentiment contrast Grogory's roal opinion (Egp. iv. 20 ; v. 18; vli. 89,loto.). 
Ausolm, Egi). 1. 50, trios to roconoilo these passages by suggesting that Gregory 
rofusod restoration to dories oonviotod of opon sins, but granted it to tho so 
guilty of soorot sins of wliioh they had soorotly ropontod. But it is inoon- 
ceivablo that Grogory should really have drawn any suoh distinction. Tho 
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whotlior priests, levites, monks, clerics, or any other, it is our will 
that they bo consigned to penance, but that the Church retain its 
claim on their property. Yet let them be given for their use 
sufficient to maintain thorn during their penance, lest, if thoy 
bo left destitute, they be a burden to the monasteries to which 
they are consigned. If any have relations on the estates of the 
Church, let the property be delivered to them to hold subject 
to the Church’s claim.” 1 

ill) The revenues of churches .—The revenues of each Church 
were in the first instance under the disposition of the Bishop, 
who, howovor, in the sixth century usually administered them 
through agents. In the Letters of Gregory we find that the 
general charge of the property fell to tho Archdeacon, who was 
responsible for all losses to the treasury of his Church, and was 
obliged to make them good out of his private estate. Hence 
he had power to interfere evon with the action of the bishop, if 
the latter was bent on turning the revenues to improper uscs. a 
Again, in order to relievo the overtaxed archdeacon, tho 
details of the administration of the ecclesiastical property were 
committed to an officer who boro tho title of Oeconomus, or 
Church Steward, whoso duties were to seo to the building and 
repair of churches, to provide for the proper cultivation of 
Church lands, to pay the stipends of the clergy, to distribute 
alms, conduct law-suits, and take charge of the property and 
revenues of the Church during a vacancy. The Council of 
Chalcedon had decreed that every Church should maintain one 
of these officials, 8 but in Gregory’s Letters they are not ofton 
referred to. An oeconomus was directed by Gregory to manage 
tho funds of the see of Salona during a vacancy 4 ; and the 
oeconomus of Cagliari, together with tho arehpresbytor of the 
church, was warned to look after tho hospitals. 5 

In respect of the distribution of the revenues, it had long 
been tho rule in tho Homan Church to divido them into four 
parts—one for the bishop, a second for tho clorgy, a third for 
tho poor, and the fourth for tho repair of the fabric of the 
church. This fourfold mode of distribution had boon doerood 
by Gelasius, 0 and was recognized and enforced as law by 

* Ew. i. < 12 . 3 Ibid. i. 10; ii. 20 - 22 . 

* Ibid, iii. 22. 4 Ibid, xiv, 2. 

9 Golas Mpp. 9, o. 27 (Labbo, iv. p. 1195). 
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Orders, and one-third to the rest of the clerics. But Bishop 
Luo did exactly the opposite, apportioning one-third to the 
higher clergy, and two-thirds to those in Minor Ordors. The 
case seemed a hard one, yet Gregory refused to interfere. All 
such administrative details, he believed, were best left to the 
discretion of the bishop. 1 Such a power, however, was of 
course liable to abuse, and in some cases the clergy endeavoured 
to secure their own interests by compelling their bishops to 
sign charters of rights, which were afterwards confirmed by the 
Pope. The clergy of Palermo, for example, extracted from their 
bishop an agreement, in which ho engagod to givo them their 
full fourth part without unnecessary delay, and to distribute it 
among them, not by favour, hut “ according to tlio merits, the 
official standing, or the good work of each ” The bishop further 
contracted to surrender to the clergy a full fourth, not only of 
the revenues, but also of tho offerings of the faithful, whother 
iu money or in kind, to have his accounts published annually, 
to permit dories to buy wine from the Church estates at 
market price, to reclaim all possessions of tho Church which 
were wrongfully retained by strangers, and to be slow iu 
believing evil of his clergy and iu punishing them. 51 In a letter 
from Gregory to Paschosius of Naples, wo have an interesting 
indication of tho proportion it was thought right to observe 
iu distributing a sum of money among the clergy and the poor. 8 
The amount was divided as follows: 100 solidi to the clerics 
of the Church, half a solidus apiece to 12G " praeiacentos," 4 
SO solidi to the foreign clergy, 150 solidi to poor men ashamed 
to beg, 00 solidi to public beggars. Gregory himself, wo may 
note, was in the habit of making distributions of revenue four 
times a year. 

The bishop had no power to alienate any property belonging 
to his Church without the oonsont of Ms clergy and also of the 
Pope. The privilege was rarely conceded by Gregory, and, 
when it was, great precautions wore taken to guard against 
irregularity. Thus Gregory permitted Fortunatus of Fano to 


* Mpp, vlil. 7; of, v. 37. 

* mi. xiu. 40. 


' Ibid. xt. 22. 


4 UumuuivIUmun interprets *< praalaoontoa" to moan tho clorgy “qui anto 
l*Meha»ll ordinationem minlatraverant." Hartmann, however, considers that 
the atmior Neapolitan olorgy, tho proebytera and deacons, aro referred to under 


thin name. 
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sell his Church plate for the redemption of captives, but he 
ordered that the sale and the payment of the money should lm 
made in the presence of the Roman agent. 1 

The private property of a bishop who died intestate weal 
to his Church; so also did all property acquired by him after 
his elevation to the episcopate, whether he left a will or not* 
A bishop had power to bequeath only such private property 
as he had acquired before he became bishop or inherited from 
relatives. All the rest belonged of right to his Church. SttA 
was the rule enforced by Gregory. 2 

Closely connected with the question of Church revenues i* 
the subject of clerical fees. Gregory was anxious to cut then* 
off as far as possible. Already, according to a decree of Gelatins#, 
it was illegal to exact fees for baptism or confirmation 3 ; and III# 
Third Council of Braga forbade them to be exacted for the eon* 
secration of churches. 4 * To these regulations Gregory adhered; 
but in respect of confirmation expenses he approved of m 
arrangement made by Pelagius the Second, obliging the parochial 
clergy to contribute a fixed sum for the remuneration of tim 
attendants of the confirming bishop. Thus Gregory wrote t# 
the bishops of Sicily: “ It has been reported to us that in tAm 
time of our holy predecessor it was arranged that the priesti »4f 
your dioceses should not be immoderately burdened when you 
go forth to seal infants. For a certain sum had been fixed, astd, 
as I hear, with your consent, to be given by the same priwtii 
to the clerics who attend you. But this arrangement, &#• 
approved of, is not now preserved. Wherefore I admoiiiiife 
your Fraternity to endeavour not to be burdensome to y«*wr 
subjects, and, if they have any grievances, to abate them, 
that you certainly ought not to have departed from the arrangt- 
ment that was agreed upon.” 6 Gregory further forbade fees to 1st 
levied for ordinations, marriages of inferior clerics, or the veiling 
of virgins, though he permitted the bishops to accept a gift If 
spontaneously offered. 6 Moreover, he strongly condemned (lm 
exaction of fees for burying-places. “ You know our ordinance* 

1 Epp. vii. 13. 

2 Ibid. ix. 142; xii. 14. Compare also ibid. iv. 36; v. 23 ; vi. 1; ix. 7ft. 

3 Gelas. Epp. 9, o. 6 (Labbe, iv. p. 1189). 

4 Gone. Braoar. iii. o. 6 (Labbe, v. 897). 

6 Epp. xiii. 22. 8 Ibid. iv. 24. 
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ho wrote to a bishop. 1 “We have entirely forbidden this old 
custom in our Church, and no one is permitted to purchase 
a burial-place for a price. For if the men of Sichem, who 
were Gontilos, offered Abraham without charge a sepulchre for 
Sarah’s body, and wore scarcely prevailed upon by his importu¬ 
nities to receive a price for the burial-place, ought we who have 
the name of bishops to make a charge for burying the bodies of 
the faithful?” Again, ho wroto to Januarius of Cagliari yet 
moro strongly a : “It is very wrong and unbecoming your priestly 
office to ask a price for earth granted to rottenness, and to wish 
to profit by another’s grief, Wherefore I admonish you never 
in future to presume to bo so avaricious even in the case of a 
stranger. But if at any time you allow any one to be buried in 
your church, and the parents, relatives, or heirs of the deceased 
should of thoir own accord desire to offer something for the 
lights, wo do not forbid you to accept it. But we do forbid 
outright any demand or exaction of money—which is most 
contrary to religion- -lost the Church be called venal (which 
God forbid 1) and you, by trying to profit by men’s bodies, should 
Room to take a joy in their death.” Tlio general practice of 
giving presents to bishops Gregory discouraged, and in this 
respect ho himself sot an example by refusing all such gifts 
whenever possible. 8 On one oooasion a bishop sent him some 
costly robes embroidered with palm branches. But Gregory 
sold them, and sent their price back to the donor for the poor 
of his diocese. 4 

Such, then, were the regulations enforced by Gregory in the 
Churches of his metropolitanate and of Sardinia. We have now 
to consider his relations with some of the other Churches of 
the West. 


» vlli. H. 
* Ibid. v. 10. 


a Ibid. viii. 86. 
4 Ibid. i. 04. 
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in those regions, wo obsorve that the authority of the Tope, no 
longer supported by the secular arm, was considerably weak¬ 
ened; although the prestige of the see of the Prince of the Apostles 
was such that even the most independent bishops were unwilling 
to come to any open breach. In the other Western countries 
which still belonged to the Empire, the bishops found it, on the 
whole, expedient to defer to tho Pope's authority, although we 
meet with casos of contumacy on the part of some who could 
reckon on tho support of tho Imperial officials. In what manner 
Gregory endeavoured to strengthen and extend the Papal power 
in tho West, and what moasure of success attended his en¬ 
deavours, will appear from the following dotailod account of 
his relations with the principal Churchos. 

(a) The C/wreh in Spain. 

Of all tho provinces in tho West which had formerly be¬ 
longed to tho Roman Empire, ►Spain, in live time of Gregory's 
pontificate, was, perhaps, the most settled and tranquil. Tho 
period of the invasions was happily over, and tho Visigoths had 
established themselves securely in the land which they had 
conquered. If is true that for some time after the Visigothic 
invasion the country had continued unquiet. In tho north 
the Suovi, Basques, and Cantabrians, encouraged by the Pranks, 
wore in constant revolt. In tire south, the Byzantines, who 
had their head-quarters at Cordova, wore ever intriguing 
against tho Visigothic conquerors. Tho Catholic provincials 
throughout tho country were discontented with tho Arian 
Government; and tho Gothic nobility, often masters of strong 
and important cities, wore continually at war with one another 
and with their king. " The Goths,” says Gregory of Tours, 
“ have learned the detestable habit of killing their king when¬ 
ever ho displeases them, and putting another, whom they pre¬ 
fer, in his place.” 1 Tho accession of Lcovigild, however, in 
5OH, entirely changed the aspect of affairs. This ambitious and 
exceedingly able monarch, by a series of energetic measures, 
built up the Gothic state on tho basis of a strong and vigorous 
monarchy. In the first place, he crushed the external enemies 
of the kingdom. The Byzantines wore driven hack to tho 
1 Grog, Tur, H. F. Ui, SO; of. tfrodogw. Chron, 82. 
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influence of his wife or to the exhortation of the groat Leander 
of Seville, or from purely political motives—was converted to 
Catholicism, and confirmed by Leander, under tho name of 
Joannes, It is a remarkable tiling that neither of the Spanish 
authorities—Jolm of Biclaro and Isidore of Sovillo—makes any 
mention of this conversion. The evidenco of the two Gregorys 
and of Paul the Deacon, however, is sufficient to establish the 
fact. 1 

Tho conversion of Ilormenigild was followed by rebellion. 
There can be little doubt that tho Catholic and Byzantine parties 
in Spain co-operated with ono another, and used the prince as a 
convenient instrument for striking a blow at the heretical Gothic 
monarchy; and wo may further conjecture, from the references 
to the rebellion in the Spanish historians and in Gregory 
of Tours, that Ilormenigild himself was influenced less by 
orthodox zeal than by the culpable ambition of gaining pos¬ 
session of his father’s throne. However this may be, the situa¬ 
tion was extremely critical for LeovigLhl. Unable at once to 
attack his son, he laid himself out, by concessions, to gain over 
the Catholic party, or such of them as had not yot been seduced 
from their allegiance. Heretic though ho was, ho went to pray 
in Catholic churchesj and to facilitate conversions to Arian- 
ism, he summoned an Arian synod at Toledo, by which it was 
decreed that “ it is not necessary that those who come to our 
Catholic faith from tho lioman religion should ho baptized, 
but they are to bo purified merely by imposition of hands and 
reception of tho Communion, and are to give thanks to tho 
Father through tho Son in tho Holy Ghost.” a By this con¬ 
cession about robaptism, as well as by liberal bribes and 
promises, a number of tho Catholic clergy wore won over, and 
formally adopted tho royal croud. 

In 582 Leovigild marched against his son, and his arms 
wore everywhere victorious. Merida, tho capital of Lusitania, 
was the first to fall; Seville, in 584, was taken by storm. 
Hermenigild, meanwhile, had fled to Cordova, which was in tho 
hands of a Byzantine garrison; and hither the king followed 
him. But, before the siege could bo commenced, tho Profect 
Comiliolus betrayed the town for a bribe of tliirly thousand 

» drug, Tur. 11V. v. 8 U; drag. Mogu. Dial. iii. 81; Paul. Diacs. U, L, iii. 21. 

* Job. Biol. Chron, ad aim. 080. 
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Wherein we have to consider that all this could never have 
come to pass, had not King Hormonigild laid down his life 
for tho truth. Ono Visigoth died that many might live; one 
grain was sown in faith that a mighty crop of faithful souls 
might therefrom spring up.” 

But Gregory’s account of the death of Hermenigild is entirely 
misleading. The Pope completely ignores the political circum¬ 
stances which led to tho execution, is utterly silent on tho 
subject of tho rebellion, and makes the imprisonment and execu¬ 
tion follow immediately on the conversion, which is certainly 
contrary to fact. IXis tale of Leovigild’s repentance and of his 
committal of Beocored to Leander (who was probably at Con¬ 
stantinople at tho time supposed) may, in consideration of the 
silence of tho Spanish authorities, bo safely dismissed as un- 
historical, Tho miracles which are said to have followed tho 
execution aro obviously legendary. As a mattor of fact, Gregory 
derived his information from Leandor and other Spanish exiles 
at Constantinople, who wore doubtless themselves imperfectly 
acquainted with tho circumstances attending Hermonigild’s 
death, and who, for obvious reasons, in spoaking of it to Gregory, 
would keep politics in the background and lay all the stress on 
the religious aspect of tho incident. Such being the caso, tho 
majority of critics havo no longer any hesitation in rejecting 
Hermenigild's claim to• veneration as a martyr. "A close 
examination of all the sources,” writes Professor E, Gfirros, 
" has led me to the conclusion that tho supposed martyrdom 
of Hermenigild cannot be substantiated.” But tho Eoman 
Church has preferred the Gregorian account to that of the 
Spanish historians, who alone wore qualified to relate the facts. 
By a brief of Sixtus tho Fifth in 1585, the cult of St. Hcrmo- 
nigild was instituted in Spain: Urban tho Eighth made it 
general throughout the Eoman Church. 

I have dealt at some length with tho rebellion of Horme- 
nigild on account of Gregory’s connection with the legend of 
that prince. Now I will pass swiftly on to the great roligious 
revolution effected by Leovigild’s successor, King Eeccarod. 

It was probably a political motive that induced Eeccared to 
accept tho orthodox creed. He cannot but have realized the 
immense advantage of conciliating the Suovi and the Catholic 
provincials and of allying himself with great Catholic prelates 
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and by all the Gothic noblos, Eeccared in another speech invited 
the council to onter upon the consideration of certain canons, 
particularly one directing that the Creed should be recited at 
the time of the Holy Communion, that all the faithful might 
be perfectly acquainted with the articles of their belief. Twenty- 
three canons worn then drawn up and confirmed by the royal 
edict. The proceedings concluded with a sermon by Leandor. 
“The peace of Christ,” he said, “has destroyed the wall of 
discord which tho devil built up, and the house which division 
was bringing to ruin is united on the one Christ as the corner¬ 
stone. Let us all say, then, Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace to men of good will. It only remains that we, being 
made one people in one mind, should pray to God both to 
ostablisli this earthly realm and to grant us the felicity of 
His heavenly kingdom, that tho country and people which have 
glorified Christ on earth may themselves be glorified not only 
on earth but also in heaven.” 

After the dissolution of the Council, Leandor wrote to inform 
the Lope of all that had taken place. To this letter Gregory 
replied in 51)1: 1 “I cannot express the joy I felt when I loarnod 
that our common son, the Most Glorious King Eeccared, lias 
embraced the Catholic Eaitli with most sincere dovotion. As 
you describe his character in your letters, you liavo made mo 
love him, although he is a stranger to me. But since you know 
tho guile of tho old enemy, that he wagos a fiorcor war with 
those who have been once victorious, I trust that your Holiness 
will watch tho more carefully over tho king, that he may finish 
what he has well begun; that he may not take prido on the good 
works he has done; that he may preserve, by tho oxcelloncy of 
his life, tho faith ho lias embraced; that I 10 may prove himself 
by his actions to be a citizen of the heavenly kingdom; and so 
after many years he may pass from a throne on earth to a throne 
in heaven.” 

Among tho collected epistles of Gregory there is found one 
written in very crabbed Latin, that purports to come from King 
Eeccared himself . 3 Gams and Mommsen, however, reject it as a 
forgery founded on a letter of Gregory to the king. If genuine, 

1 F j Pl } > i. 41. With Gregory’s praiao of Koocarocl, oomparo luidor. Hint. 
Meg. ihih. 05. 

* Egj), ix. 227a. 
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“ But I doubt not,” he concludes, “ that by God’s grace you 
already practise those virtues. Still, as an opportunity of giving 
you advice has presented itself, I associate myself by stealth with 
your good deeds, so that the work you have hitherto done of 
your own accord, may no longer be yours alone, now that you 
have been admonished by me to do it. May Almighty God 
protect you in all your actions by His outstretched arm on high. 
May He grant you prosperity here, and after many years the 
joys which are eternal. 

“We have sent you a small key from the most sacred body of 
St. Peter the Apostle, as a benediction from him. In this key is 
inserted some iron from his chains, so that what bound his neck 
for martyrdom may deliver yours from all sins. I have also 
given to the bearer of this letter, as a present for you, a cross 
containing wood from our Lord’s cross and hairs of John the 
Baptist, that you may always have the help of our Saviour 
through the intercession of His Pororunnor. Wo have further 
sent from the See of St. Peter to our very reverend brother and 
fellow-bishop Loander, a pallium, which is due to him in con¬ 
formity with ancient custom, and also on account of your good 
deeds and his own excellence and dignity.” 1 * * 4 

Apart from those letters, Gregory held little communication 
with the Church in Visigotlhc Spain. With his old friend 
Leandor, indeed, he corresponded at intervals. The first letter, 
written in 691, a contains an interesting passago respecting the 
baptismal immersions—a question on which Loander had asked 
the Pope’s advice. “With regard to the trine immersion at 
baptism, no better answer can be given than the opinion which 
you have yourself expressed; for so long as there is unity in 
faith, difference in customs is not prejudicial to the Holy 
Church. By our Boman practice of three immersions wo signify 

1 It is worthy of note that Gregory oarofully abstained from interfering In 
Vifligothio politics. Roooarod had requested him to write to tho Emporor and 
proouro a copy of a treaty oonoludod between Justinian and Atlianagild, doAn- 
ing tho rights of tho Gothic kings. This, howovor, Gregory rofusod to do, 
partly hooauao almost all tho dooumonts relating to Justinian’s reign had boon 

destroyed by fire, and partly because, as ho disorootly hinted, tho treaty in 
question was not likely to givo Roooarod satisfaction. “ You ought to look in 

your own archives for the dooumonts which are unfavourable to you, and not 
ask mo to produce them ” (JUpp. ix. 229). 

4 Ibid. i. 41. 
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with tho vicariato. Wo find, for instance, in Sicily that tho 
pallium was given to the bishops of Syracuse, Messina, and 
Palermo, while tho vicariate was held by the bishop of Syracuse 
alone. Here, howovcr, the allusion to the "ancient custom” 
makes it not improbable that the vicariate is meant. 

Concerning Gregory’s relations with the Church in the 
Homan parts of Spain, wo have scanty information. One 
instance of Papal intervention, and only one instance, is 
recorded. 

In 603 tho defensor John was sent from Homo to try an 
appeal made by two bishops, Januarius of Malaga and Stephen 
whoso diocese is unknown, against a sentence of deposition and 
oxilo pronouncod by a council of bishops, at tho instigation of 
an Imperial governor named Comitiolus. In each case—at 
least according to Gregory’s information—the bishop had been 
treated with gross injustice. Januarius had been forcibly 
romovod from tho church in which ho had taken rofuge; and 
Stephen, in spite of his protests, had boon tried by tho bishops 
of another provinco. Gregory directed that if it was found that 
Januarius had dono nothing worthy of degradation or oxile, ho 
was to be restored to his soo without delay, and the bishop who 
had been intruded into his place was to be degraded and either 
sent to Homo or handed over to Januarius for further punish¬ 
ment. The bishops by whom Januarius was condemned and 
his successor consecrated were to be excommunicated for six 
months, and during that time were to do penance in a monastery. 
If, however, they pleaded that they had acted through fear of 
the Imperial authorities, the time of their excommunication 
was to be shortened and their penance made less severe. In 
tho case of Stephen, John was to inquire carefully into tho 
manner in which his trial had boon conducted—to see whether 
tho witnesses and the accusers wore different persons, whether 
the accused was confronted with the witnesses, and had a fair 
opportunity of defending himself, whether tho witnesses wore 
slaves, or poor men, or men of bad character, or such as had a 
grudge against the bishop. If Stephen was proved innocent, he 
was to bo restored to his diocese, and the bishops who presided 
at his trial wore to be punished in tho same way as those who 
presided at tho trial of Januarius. In both cases Comitiolus or 
his heirs wore to restore the episcopal property which had been 
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illegally carried off. The fact that Comitiolus was probably 
deceased, and that Gregory contemplated the possibility of 
Januarius’s successor being also dead, seems to indicate that 
some years had passed since the deposition of the bishops. 

The directions given to John concerning this matter are 
unusually full and detailed. Three documents have been pre¬ 
served. 1 The first is a Capitulare, or schedule of instructions 
concerning the case to be investigated and the method of in¬ 
vestigation ; the second is a collection of Imperial laws, against 
which, according to the appealing bishops, their accusers had 
offended; the third was a formula, according to which Januarius, 
if innocent, was to be acquitted. These documents are suspected 
of being forgeries; but Hartmann, probably with reason, believes 
them to be genuine. If we accept them as such, we must 
recognize that a very extensive authority was still claimed by 
the Bishops of Borne in the Imperial parts of Spain. How far 
the Bomano-Spanish bishops acquiesced in the Papal inter¬ 
ference, however, it is impossible to say. We have no further 
information about this case. Whether John actually went to 
Spain, whether he pronounced in favour of the accused prelates, 
and whether his sentence was ever carried out, we know not. 


(i) The Church in Africa . 

At the time of Gregory’s accession to the pontificate, Africa 
for half a century had been reckoned a portion of the Boman 
Empire, and since 525 the Catholic Church there had been 
re-established in its ancient rights and privileges. There can 
be no doubt that this Church had suffered severely through the 
Arian persecution by the Vandals, and that the number of 
bishoprics had considerably diminished. Nevertheless, in 
Gregory’s time it was rapidly recovering, and seems, indeed, to 
have been fairly prosperous. Further, as will be seen, with the 
revival of its fortunes the African Church had regained much 
of its old spirit of independence, and Gregory, in his dealings 
with it, was obliged to proceed with extreme caution. Even 
so, his attempts to exercise an effective supervision were steadily 

1 Eyyp. xiii. 47, 49, 50. Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 11, asserts that Januarius was 
actually restored. 
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opposed by the majority of the bishops, who were generally 
supported in their resistance by the Government officials. 

It is remarkable that in none of his letters to the bishops 
and officials of Africa does Gregory make the slightest allusion 
to the existence of any Arians among them. All trace of the 
Yandals and their religion seems to have entirely disappeared; 
the space of a single lifetime had been sufficient to reduce to 
insignificance a heresy which had been predominant for more 
than a century. That Manichaeism was rife in Africa we gather 
from one of Gregory’s letters, in which he forbade the Bishop of 
Squillace to ordain Africans for fear lest they might turn out 
to be adherents of that sect. 1 But by far the most important 
and widespread heresy at this period was that of Donatism. 

It is clear from Gregory’s correspondence that in Numidia, 
at any rate, 2 the Donatists were still a numerous and influential 
body. The Pope laments that the “ heresy ” was daily gaining 
ground, that Catholic priests were being turned out of their 
churches, and that numbers of people, “ having obtained leave 
by bribery,” were submitting to rebaptism at the hands of the 
Donatists. 3 It was even reported that persons who were not 
only Catholics but actually “ religiosi,” permitted their children 
and slaves to be baptized by the bishops of the sect. 4 Mean¬ 
while the Catholic episcopate made no efforts to check the 
growing schism, but looked on calmly while their flock was 
being tom by the wolves. Indeed, neglect was not the worst 
crime with which the Catholics were charged. Argentius, bishop 
of the Numidian town of Lamigia, was said to have been bribed 
to appoint Donatists to minister in churches in his diocese 5 ; 
while Maximianus of Prudentiana actually permitted a Donatist 
bishop to establish himself in his own episcopal city, thereby, 
in Gregory’s opinion, “ selling our Lord Jesus Christ to a heretic 
for a sum of money.” 6 

1 Epp. ii. 37. 

2 All Gregory’s letters on the Donatists, when they refer to any special part 
of Africa, refer to Numi&ia, except Epp. v. 3, to Dominions of Carthage, and 
even there Gregory plainly indicates that he considers that the affairs of the 
Donatists belong to other provinces rather than to the proconsular province 
of Africa. It was, doubtless, local Numidian feeling against the Romanized 
Carthage that gave such vitality to the schism. The Circumcelliones are said 
to have spoken only the Punic language. 

3 Ibid. ii. 46; iv. 32, 35. 

3 Ibid. i. 82. 


4 Ibid. vi. 34. 
6 Ibid. ii. 46. 
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To bring this schism to an end, Gregory devoted all his 
energies. His plan for its repression was carefully thought 
out. He saw clearly that it would be useless to stir up the 
secular arm and put into force the Imperial laws against the 
Donatists, unless at the same time the Catholic bishops could 
be roused from their inertia to resist the “ damnable presump¬ 
tion,” each in his own diocese. Gregory's policy, therefore, 
was twofold. The civil authorities were to be incited to 
commence a persecution, and the ecclesiastical authorities were 
to be strengthened from within for an effective co-operation. 
Thus Gregory hoped that, by the combined efforts of a perse¬ 
cuting Government and a purified Church, the obstinate schism 
might be finally extinguished. 

In pursuance of this line of policy, Gregory, in the first 
place, made an appeal, to the secular officials. According to 
the strict laws of the Empire, the Donatists laboured under 
serious disabilities: they were forbidden to assemble for 
worship, to ordain bishops and clergy, to baptize or convert 
any one, to serve in the army or to hold any public office. 1 
These laws, for the most part, had become a dead letter. But 
the Pope now exerted himself to get them put into execution. 
The principal official in Africa at this time was Gennadius, 
Patrician and Exarch,—a man of distinction, who had achieved 
some victories over the Moorish tribes that infested the Koman 
frontiers, 2 and besides this had the credit of being well disposed 
towards the Eoman Church. 3 To him, therefore, Gregory first 
appealed, and after congratulating him on his successes against 
the enemies of the Emperor, exhorted him to undertake a still 
nobler warfare against the enemies of God. 4 

But the Exarch was a cautious politician, and by no means 
an enthusiast. He had no liking for persecution. So long as the 
Donatists did not disturb the peace of the province, so long as 
they paid their taxes and fulfilled their obligations as subjects 
of the Empire, and above all, so long as they were prepared 

1 Cod. i. 5 and 6. 2 Theophylact Hist. vii. 6. 

3 Epp. i. 73: “ Plurima enim pro pascendis ovibus beati Petri apostolorum 
principis utilitatibus excellentiam vestram praestitisse didicimns, ita ut non 
parva loca patrimonii eius propriis nndata cultoribus largitis daticiorum habi- 
tatoribns restaurasset.” Daticii were barbarians who had given themselves 
up to the Romans: there is, however, a variant reading, “ Daratitiorum.” 

4 Ibid. i. 72, 73. 
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to tnako it worth his while to ho lenient, ho was quite 
content to let them alone. Groat as was his respect for the 
Homan See and for Gregory himself, he had no intention of 
sacrificing to it his own perquisites and popularity, or of 
running any risk of disturbance and bloodshed. Gennadius, 
therefore, remained unmoved by Gregory’s eloquence; and the 
Tope, finding that ho could effect nothing with the Exarch, 
turned his batteries on the second official in Africa, Pantaleo 
the Pretorian Prefect. 1 

“ With what rigour the law punishes the execrable wicked¬ 
ness of the Ponatists your Excollency is well aware. It is no 
light sin, then, if those whom the purity of the faith and the 
severity of human laws alike condemn, find under your rule the 
means of creeping up again into importance. Wo have learnt 
that the audacity of these people has so increased in your 
province, that not only do they oxpel with pestilent force the 
bishops of the. Catholic Faith from their churches, but they even 
venture to rebaptize those whom by a true confession the water 
of regeneration has already cleansed. If this bo so, we are 
greatly surprised that, while you occupy your present position, 
such evil men should he. able to commit such excesses. Con¬ 
sider, in the first place, what sort of reputation you are likely to 
have among men, if those who under other governors havo been 
justly suppressed, now under your administration find a way 
open for transgressing. And in the second place, ho assured 
that God will require at your hand the souls that are lost, 
unless you correct this ovil to the best of your power. I)o not 
take amiss what wo say. It is because wo love you as our own 
son that wo toll you what wo are sure is for your good.” 

Hut uoither with Pantaleo did the Pope's appeal moot with 
success. 

Meanwhile Gregory turned his attention to the Catholic 
episcopate in Africa. It seems that the Catholic bishops were 
us willing as the Catholic officials to live on good terms with 
their Donatist neighbours, and it was rumoured that they were 
not less appreciative of the Donatist gold. Peace, toleration, 
and a lump sum now and then appear to havo been their 
programme. The dangers of the schism they entirely ignored. 
This venality and want of vigour was, in Gregorys opinion, 

> Kpp. Iv. 8!i. 
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Churches it was otherwise; their rule was to let the primacy 
remove from city to city, and still go along with the senior 
bishop, without any regard to the civil metropolis, except only 
at Cartilage, where the bishop was a fixed and standing metro¬ 
politan for the province of Africa, properly so called.” It thus 
hapiiened that bishops wore elevated to the primacy, not on 
account of any personal merit or fitness, but simply on account 
of their seniority in respect of the date of their consecration. 
Hence the primntus were frequently old men, and so deficient 
in energy; or bishops of unimportant villages, and therefore 
deficient in authority. 

The defects of this system were obvious. To chock tho en¬ 
croachments of tho schismatics it was of tho utmost consequence 
that the Catholics should be united under tho leadership of 
powerful men. But such loaders wore raro, and could only 
be miettml after careful testing of character and capacity. 
Gregory, therefore, promised to tho African bishops, first, that 
tho primates should in future be chosen, not on account of 
their seniority, but with regard to the merits of their lives; 
and secondly, that the primates should reside, “ not as tho 
custom is, here and there, in different villages, but in one city, 
according to their election.” 1 

Ifeammablo as these proposals wore, tho bishops of Africa 
regarded them in tho light of an encroachment on their prero¬ 
gatives, and mado a stout resistance. Tho bishops of Numidia, 
at any rate, sunt an ujqtostulatum to the Pope, pleading thoir 
ancient euatom," which from the very first regulations made by 
Bt. Peter, chief of tho Asiatics, has boon prosorvod through a 
long course of time down to the present day.” And Gregory 
was too wise to proas tho point. He know that it would bo 
useless to engage in an irritating struggle, when tho object ho 
had at heart could only Iks attained by a chocrful co-operation 
on tho part of all concerned. Ho therefore gave way with tho 
l«»t grime he could, jtormittmg tho old custom to be retained, 
and merely stipulating that in future no bishop who had been 
a Donatist should on any pretext become primate. “Let it 
suffice them to take care of the people committed to them, 
without seeking the first place and the primacy, in preference 


1 Mpih i* 7il. 
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to those bishops whom the Catholic Faith has engendered and 
taught in the bosom of the Church.” 1 

But though he yielded in this matter, Gregory did not 
swerve in his general purpose. He was determined that the 
Donatists should, if possible, be suppressed, and that, to this 
end the more flagrant scandals within the African Church 
should be remedied. He realized, however, that he had to deal 
with a clergy of traditionally independent spirit, who were 
likely to pay but little heed to fulminations issuing from 
distant Eome. He determined, therefore, to select some 
influential person on the spot, and make use of his authority 
to press the question of reform upon the bishops. 

How, there were at this time three prominent prelates in 
Afrioa., between whom the choice lay. The first was Dominicus 
of Carthage, the highest of all in rank and influence. Of this 
man’s character Gregory had a high opinion. 3 He recognized, 
too, his attachment to the Apostolic See. “ Since you know 
from whence the episcopal organization in Africa was derived,” 
he wrote on one occasion, 8 “ you do well, when, mindful thereof, 
you wisely and lovingly have recourse to the Apostolic See, 
which is the origin of your own, and continue steadfast, as 
you ought, in your affection for it.” We have several letters 
written by Gregory to Dominicus in a tone of warm friendship 
and esteem. Nevertheless, the Pope did not see fit to make 
Dominicus his Vicar. Possibly he distrusted the bishop’s 
capacity for leadership; possibly he was unwilling to increase 
the authority of one who was already so powerful ; more pro¬ 
bably he feared that the Numidian bishops, jealous as they 

1 Epp. i. 75: “Et nos quidem iuxta seriem relationis vestrae consue- 
tudinem, quae tamen contra Mem catholicam nihil usurpari dinosoifcuar, 
immotam permanere concedimus, sive de primatibus constituendis, coterisque 
capitulis; exceptis his, qui ex Donatistis ad opiscopatum porveniunt, quos 
provehi ad primatus dignitatem, etiam cum ordo oos ad locum oundom dole rat, 
modis omnibus prohibemus. Sufficiat autem 1111 b, commissao sibi plebi® 
tantummodo curam gerere, non autem etiam illos antistitos, quos catholloa 
Mes in ecclesiae sinu et idocuit et gonuit, ad optinendi culmon primatus 
anteire.” 

2 See Epp. ii. 52 ; v. 3 ; vi. 19, 60; vii. 32 ; x. 20 ; xiL 1; xiii. 81, 

3 Ibid. viii. 31: “ Scientes praeterea, undo in Africanis partibus sumpserlt 
ordinatio sacerdotalis exordium, laudabiliter agitis, quod sodom apostolio&m 
diligendo ad officii vestri originem prudent! recordationo recurritis et probabill 
in eius afiectu constantia permanetis.” For the allogod Boman origin of the 
African Church, compare ibid. i. 75. 
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were of Carthago, would ho inclined to resist any influence 
brought to bear on them from that quarter. At any rate, what¬ 
ever may have been the reason, Dominicus was passed over. 
The second candidate was Adeodatus, Primate of Numidia, a 
feeble old man, whose age and weakness alike precluded him 
from being entrusted with any additional responsibilities. The 
third candidate, on whom the Pope’s choice fell, was a certain 
Columbus, a Numidian bishop, whoso see is not recorded. This 
prolate possessed all the qualifications necessary for the discharge 
of the duties that were now to lie laid upon him. His excellent 
character was universally acknowledged, his spirit and energy 
were highly commended by Gregory, above all, I 10 was “ utterly 
devoted, mind and heart and soul,” to the Homan Soo . 1 The 
confidence which Gregory reposed in him may bo estimated from 
the following extract from a letter to Adeodatus a : “ Above all 
others, you should in all matters take counsel with our brother 
and fellow-bishop Columbus. For we bediovo that if you act 
by his advice no one will have the least occasion to find fault 
with you. Know also Unit it will be as acceptable to us as if 
you acted by our own advice. For the life and manners of 
Columbus have been so approved by us in all things, that wo 
are certain that anything done with his consent will be 
darkened by no stain of fault.” Such was the man whom 
Gregory chose to act as his informal Vicar in Africa . 8 

In the August, probably, of 593 a synod was held in Numidia 
under the presidency of Adeodatus. Columbus was instructed 
to press on the assembled prelates the duty incumbent on them 
of resisting the Donatists, and also of purifying the Catholic 
ministry by the exclusion of boys and immoral persons from 
ordination, and by the suppression of bribery and secular 
influence at episcopal elections . 4 But the council does not 
appear to have been a success. Fur in the September of the same 
year we find Gregory writing to the Exarch Gcunadius, that 
frequent complaints have reached him from Africa, that “many 
things are being done in the Council of Numidia contrary to 
the usage of tho Fathers and tins ordinances of the canons.” 

1 Kw. til. 47. 8 Ibid. Hi. 48. 

1 Columbus wmi never formally entitled Vicar, nor did he receive the 
pallium, probably because Gregory was unwilling to appear to put any slight 
on this primate Adeodatus, 

* UL 4 7 , 48 , 
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He accordingly urged Gennadius to assist Columbus to enforce 
discipline, concluding his letter in characteristic fashion: “ If 
you desire victories, most excellent son, if you are anxious to 
secure the safety of the province committed to your charge, 
nothing will help you more than an increase of zeal in the 
lives of the bishops, and the suppression by your means of 
intestine warfare among the Churches.” 1 

In 594 Gregory wrote in very urgent terms to Columbus 
and to Victor, who had succeeded Adeodatus as Primate of 
Numidia, to hold another council, and take immediate measures 
against the growing evil. 2 But neither did this council, if it 
was held, produce much effect. Certainly two years later we 
find Gregory renewing his old complaints about the spread of 
Donatism, and the wickedness of the Catholics who permitted 
their slaves and children to be baptized by the schismatics. 
On the whole, we may conclude that the synods held in 
Numidia in the first four years of Gregory’s pontificate failed 
to accomplish any notable result, though they may have been 
effectual in arousing the zeal of individual bishops. 

In the same year 594 a council was held at Carthage against 
the Donatists. The Emperor, possibly at Gregory’s instigation, 
had sent strict orders to Africa that the schism should be 
suppressed. Dominicus accordingly convoked a synod at 
Carthage, at which it was decreed that any bishop who was 
negligent in searching out and punishing heretics should be 
degraded from his rank and should forfeit his property. As 
this was meant to apply to the bishops of all the African pro¬ 
vinces, Gregory was somewhat apprehensive lest the primates 
of the provinces should take umbrage, and he urged Dominicus 
to be careful not to do anything which might lead to discord, 
since in that case it would be impossible to combine the forces 
of the faithful and successfully combat the schism. 8 

Although the Emperor’s decree was received in Africa, it 
does not appear to have been acted upon. Zealous bishops 
came to Eome, complaining that the laws of God and the com¬ 
mands of the Augustus were equally disregarded, and that they 
themselves had suffered persecution on account of their zeal for 
the Faith. Gregory sent these bishops on to Constantinople, 
with an urgent letter from himself to Maurice (August, 596) 4 : 

1 Epp. iv. 7. * Ibid. iv. 35. ’ Ibid. V. 3. * Ibid. vi. 61. 
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" Amid the cares of warfare and the numberless anxieties which 
you endure in your unwearied zeal for the government of the 
Christian commonwealth, it causes myself, and indeed the 
whole world, great delight that your Piety over watches with 
special care over the custody of that Faith which makes the 
Empire of my Lords so resplendent. Whence I feel the fullest 
confidence, that, jrist as you champion the cause of God with 
religious affection, so God champions and assists yours with the 
grace of His Majesty. How greatly your Serene Tiety, out of 
regard for righteousness and zeal for the true religion, has been 
moved against the impious wickedness of the Donatists, the tenour 
of the commands you have sent most clearly shows. But most 
reverend bishops coming from the province of Africa, assert that 
those commands have been disregarded by carelessness or con¬ 
nivance, and that neither is tho judgment of God foarod, nor, so 
far, have tho Imperial decrees been put into effect. They add, 
moreover, that tho bribes of tho Donatists so prevail in tho pro¬ 
vince that tho Catholic Faith is publicly put up to sale. On tho 
other hand, the Glorious Gonnudiua has complained to mo of one 
of those who made these complaints, and two others bore him out 
on the same matter. But since in this case a secular judge was 
concerned, 1 have thought it right to send those bishops to your 
Piety, that they may in person inform you of what, as they say, 
they have endured for the Catholic Faith. Wherefore, I beseech 
yen, my Most Christian Lord, for tho salvation of your own soul 
and the life of your most gracious offspring, to issue strict 
orders for the punishment of such persons, and to arrest with 
saving hand the fall of tho perishing, to apply the halm of 
correction to minds insane, and to expel from them the venom 
of error, so that, while by the remedies of your godly care tho 
darkness of pestilential wickedness is expelled, and tho truo 
Faith sheds her bright rays in these lands, you may have laid up 
for you a heavenly t riumph in the presence of our Redeemer, 
lama use you not otdy defend men from outward enemies, but 
also, what is a yet more glorious achievement, preserve them 
from the venom of diabolic fraud within.” 

After this there is no further mention of tho Donatists 
in Gregory’s hitters. Possibly tho Pope’s vigorous action may 
have frightened them into a less obtrusive resistance to tho 
Catholic Church, and possibly both tho ecclesiastical and tho 
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hints to the Exarch, “ since this is not a fit time to mention 
them, we have thought best to keep to ourselves.” 

Meanwhile Paul managed to elude his enemies and 
escaped to Pome. He was followed, however, by a deacon of 
Columbus to explain the action of the Church in Africa, and by 
the chancellor of Goxmadius to justify the conduct of the Exarch. 
The deacon loitered on the way, and arrived too late to be of 
any use; the chancellor refused to accuse the bishop in person, 
hut he brought forward three persons belonging to Paul's 
diocese, who were, however, of such mean quality that Gregory 
refused to hear them. Matters being thus at a deadlock, 
Paul obtained the Pope's permission to repair with a couple 
of friends to Constantinople, to lay his case before the Emperor. 
But it seems that his affair went no better at Constantinople 
than in Africa and Pome, and in the beginning of 598 he 
once more appeared before the Pope, with the charges against 
him still unresolved. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
trustworthy evidence, Gregory refused to exercise jurisdiction; 
but, with the bishop’s own consent, he sent him back to Africa, 
and ordered Columbus to try the case and give a just and 
unbiassed judgment. How the affair ended we do not know. 

In this case there are one or two notable features. In 
the first place, it proves that there was an independent party in 
Africa who disapproved of reference being made to Pome on 
provincial questions. This independent party, further, was 
supported by the Government officials, who had their own 
reasons for disliking Papal interference. Their action in forcibly 
preventing Paul from leaving his diocese to confer with the 
Pope was by no means unique, but was merely a part of the 
general policy of independence, and had been adopted before 
on similar occasions. 1 Again, it is significant of the inde¬ 
pendent spirit which prevailed in the African Church, that, 
when the sentence of excommunication was launched against 
Paul, Gregory was not informed of it by the Primate of the 
province, but was left to learn it casually from the letter of a 
layman. “ I greatly wonder/' wrote the Pope,® “ that this news 

1 Thun In 501 Gregory had written to Gennodius: “ If any of the Council 
of Numidta desire to visit the Apostolic Bee, permit them to do so, and hinder 
any who may Im disposed to prevent their journey " (%p, i. 72). 

8 Ibid. vi. 59. 
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Primate. But, as in the case of Paul, wo have no information 
how the matter ended. 

Here once more we have to note Gregory's moderation and 
his unwillingness to interfere more than was necessary in 
the affairs of the African Church. Not only did he refrain from 
exercising his own right of jurisdiction, though expressly com¬ 
missioned to do so by the Emperor, but he referred the matter, 
not to Columbus or any adherent of his own, but to the 
bishops of the province of the accused Primate. Thus he 
effectually stopped the mouth of the party of independence. 
At the same time, in his charge to the bishops of Byzacium, he 
showed clearly that he considered the affair as belonging to the 
jurisdiction of the Homan See. 

Such apjKutrs to have been Gregory's invariable policy in his 
dealings with the Church in Africa , 1 There can be no doubt 

* Bee, f«r instance, hist method of dealing with other complaints and 
appeals to Home, The most important of those arc an follows : Oonstantius 
jitnl Muutelmt complained that Maximiamw of Pmdontiana had allowed a 
Pmtalliit bishop to establish himself in his own episcopal city. Gregory 
ordered tint charge to he investigated by a council of bishops, In the presence 
id Columbus ami of HHares, the agent of the Papal Patrimony. If the bishop 
wa-i proved guilty, 1m was to ho deprived and excommunicated; if innocent, 
tlni informants worn to ho punished (AJpp. ih 40), Again, Keitolsslmufl and 
Vliiciiiitiui!, tbwom of tins Church of Lamigia, complained that they had boon 
unjustly treated by Illshop Argentlus, who was also alleged to have appointed 
lk*i»tlit« to the mm of Churchcm, and to have boon guilty of sundry unnamed 
mkttm* Gregory mmmhml&iuxi Hilarus to arrange for a council being sum¬ 
moned to Investigate the charges, and to see that the decisions wore duly 
u&rrtod out (#f, I, BS). Again, a presbyter named Adoodatus complained that 
hii bishop had deprived him of ids parish, from which ho had been absent 
owing to iilnof*. Gregory instructed the Primate of Byaadum to examine 
tli© im, and, if it appeared that the desertion of Adoodatus had been really 
mteasioned by illness, to reinstate him without delay (ibid* iv. IB), Again, a 
curtain Peter cmrnti to Item© In 690, and unfolded a piteous tale of wrongs, for 
which lie demanded redress. An Inquiry, however, showed that Peter's ropre- 
Mintfttlmw did not harmonise with facts, and the conduct of the petitioner 
mmrnl this Pope much distress. This otm was entrusted to Columbus for full 
Investigation (ibiif. iv* 114). Again, a bishop named Criseonius complained 
that, without fault of itli own or ruling of a synod, a part of his diocese, 
together with some property Imlongkig to his Church, had boon appropriated 
by another bishop. Columbus and Victor of Numidia were ordered to investi¬ 
gate and rectify what was amiss (ML viii, 14). Again, Donadeus, a deacon, 
complained that ho had been unjustly deposed by Bishop Victor. Gregory 
ordered Columbus to inquire into the matter, in concert with the Primate and 
other bishops (ML xik 8). Once more, the clerics of Tegonis complained 
bitterly of the savage cruelty with which their bishop, Paulinus, was aeons- 
mmd to punish their faults. This prelate was also accused of simony. The 
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(c) The Church of Milan. 

Tho great metropolitan see of Milan was independent of 
Romo. Here again, however, Gregory did his best to establish 
an informal kind of authority, and to interfere, though unos¬ 
tentatiously, with the acts and privileges of tho archbishops. 
But the Church of Milan, like tho Church in Africa, was 
not disposed to submit tamely to dictation from Rome, and 
Gregory found it necessary to proceod with the greatest 
circumspection. 

Since tho Lombard invasion in 5G9, the Archbishop of Milan, 
together with tho greater psurt of his clorgy, had been residing 
at Genoa, which was in the hands of tho Imperialists. A cer¬ 
tain number of clergy, however, remained in Milan itself, and 
those, on tho death of tho aged Archbishop Lauren tins in 592, 
unanimously deeded Constantius, a deacon of the Church, as 
his successor. Tho document of election was drawn up and 
forwarded to Rome, but, since the clergy residing in Milan 
worn a minority, it was not subscribed. Tho Pope, who had 
the right of confirming tho election and of seeing that the 
consecration of tho now archbishop was performed according 
to precedent, refused to accept Constantius until he learned 
whether he would be acceptable also to tho Milanese clorgy 
at Genoa. Accordingly he ordered John, his rector in Liguria, 
to proceed to Genoa and ascertain tho wishes of tho clergy 
there; if they were in favour of Constantins, then tho agent 
was to “ cause him to bo consecrated by his own suffragans, 
as ancient use demands, 1 with tho assent of our authority 
and the help of tho Lord, that by the preservation of tho 
custom the Apostolic Bee may both retain its proper authority 
and also preserve intact the rights which it has conceded to 
others.” * Meanwhile Gregory wrote to the clorgy at Milan, 
expressing his approval of Constantius, whom ho had met 

1 Tho rule was that the Archbishops of Milan and tho Patriarchs of Aquiloia 
should consecrate each other. Gregory says nothing about this. Laurontius, 
It seems* was consecrated by his own suffragans, and Gregory approves tho 
practice, possibly on account of the difficulty of communication between Milan 
and Aquiloia, by reason of tho war, possibly because the Patriarchs wore in 
schism, and out of communion with Pome. 

9 F>W. ill. SO. 
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boon subscribed by certain nobles, among whom was Gregory 
himself, at that time Prefect of Home. But no such security 
had been asked from or given by Constantius. 1 The rumour 
that was circulated, however, had one serious effect. For 
the Catholic Queen of the Lombards, Tlieudelinda, hearing of 
it, and being influenced by the disaffected bishops, withdrew 
from communion with the suspected Archbishop. 2 Gregory was 
greatly distressed at this nows, and wrote at once to allay the 
royal scruples, professing his own ontiro adherence to the Council 
of Clialcedon, and affirming that the Fifth Council did nothing 
more than con linn the doctrine therein set forth. “Whatever 
was done in the time of Justinian was done that the faith of 
the Council of Chalcedon might in no way be disturbed.” 8 He 
forwarded this letter to Constantius to deliver to the Queen. 
But the Archbishop, who know that such outspoken com¬ 
mendation of the Fifth Council would only exasperate Thoude- 
linda, suppressed the document and recommended the Tope 
to send another in more guarded terms. 4 Gregory, therefore, 
wrote again, omitting all reference to the Three Chapters, and 
merely stating his complete agreement with all that was done 
in the iirst four Councils. " As yon have learnt the soundness 
of my faith by my express statement of it,” ho concludes,® 
*' yon ought to have no further uneasiness or doubt respecting 
the Church of St. X’oter, the chief of the Apostlos. Continue, 
then, in the true Faith and stablish your life on the rock of the 
Church, that is to say, on tlio confession of St. Petor, the chief 
of the Apostles, lest all your tears and all your good deeds bo 
of no avail, if they bo found severed from the true Faith. For 
as boughs wither which receive no nourishment from tho root, 
so actions, however good they may appear, are nothing if they 
are separated from the foundation of faith. You ought therefore 
to send a messenger with all speed to my most revorend brother 
and fellow-bishop Constantius, and inform him by letter that 
you receivo tho news of his ordination with all pleasure, and 
that you in no wise separate yourself from his communion; that 
so he and I may sincerely rejoice together over you as a good 
and faithful daughter. By this you may know that you and 
your actions are pleasing to God, if before thoy are judged by 

« Kpp. iv. 2, 8. 5 Ibid. iv. 2. a Ibid. lv. 4. 

‘ Ibid. iv. 87. 8 Ibid. iv. 88. 
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GREGORY, PATRIARCH OF THE WEST 

hat ho is wronged by you, and is unable to find any one to 
lolp and defend him, he brings your good will into question, 
therefore that your reputation may not be tarnished in the 
ipinion of any one, and that your Church, if it lias any just 
ilaims in this matter, may not suffer any loss, you ought to send 
m instructed person to represent you here, so that the merits 
tf the case may bo thoroughly weighed and a decision given 
without entailing odium upon yourself. For if, especially after 
iis complaints, sentence in your favour is given in your city, it 
vill 1 hj believed that he was worsted, not by force of ar<m- 
nont, but solely by the force of your authority. Such is the 
ovo with which wo aro bound to you, that we shall not cease 
ixhorting you to do what is desirable in the interest of your 
>wn reputation. For wo know that though this exhortation 
jrioves you for a time, it will hereafter give you pleasure, when 
ho spirit of contention has passed away.” 

Gregory had a real affection for this hot-tempered pre¬ 
sto, in spite of his faults, and ho was sincerely grieved when 
ic heard of his death at Genoa in the year 600. It chanced 
hat at this time there was peace botwecn the Lombards and 
Imperialists, and King Agilulf, availing himself of the oppor- 
,unity, made an effort to bring the metropolitan back from 
.Jonoa to Milan, and oven put forward a candidate of his own 
hr the vacant see. The electors, however, disregarding his 
wishes, proposed to the Pope the name of the deacon Deusdedit. 
Iregory approved their choice, and at the same time urgently 
warned them to make no concessions to the heretical Lombards . 1 
* Do not bo influenced by the letter which you say you have 
‘eceivod from Agilulf. We will never on any account give our 
issent to a man who is chosen by those who are not Catholics, 
ind especially by the Lombiirds; nor, if he is made bishop by 
tome presumptuous usurpation, will wo recognize him as holding 
hut position and rank. For he is evidently unworthy to be 
ho Vicar of St. Ambrose if he is elected and ordained by such 
[Hsrsons. There is nothing in the matter to frighten you or to 
force you to act as Agilulf wishes, for the property from which 
ihe clergy who serve St. Ambrose are supported, is, by the grace 
.ff God, in Sicily and in the other provinces of the Empire; no 
[«irt of it is in the enemy’s territory.” 

1 xi* 0, 
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Deusdedit was accordingly consecrated, the Koman notary 
Pantaleo being sent to see that everything was done according 
to precedent. 1 Before long the new archbishop was made 
sensible of the quiet control and supervision which the Pope 
thought himself justified in exercising over the metropolitans 
of Italy. “ Our brother and fellow-bishop Theodore,” Gregory 
wrote, 2 “ complains that he is subjected to much unjust treat¬ 
ment, in spite of the promise made to him by your Holiness, 
We find it difficult to believe this, but as we cannot leave the 
matter uninvestigated, we have entrusted the consideration oi 
it to our brother and fellow-bishop Venantius (of Luna), that he 
may make himself thoroughly acquainted with the merits of the 
case, and send us a report. We therefore beg you to send Bishop 
Theodore with the Defensor of your Church to our brother Ye- 
nantius, that when he has learnt the truth of the matter himself, 
he may give us full information by letter.” Gregory clearly 
intended that the final decision should rest with himself. 

(d) The Church of Eavenna . 

The history of Gregory's quarrel with the Bishops of Eavenna 8 
is the subject of our next section, and it affords a very interest¬ 
ing illustration of the attitude which the great metropolitans of 
Northern Italy assumed with reference to the Papal claims. 
Eavenna was, of course, the capital of the Imperial possessions 
in Italy, and the residence of the Exarch. It was, therefore, 
perhaps, not unnatural that the bishops of the place should 
aspire to an ecclesiastical dignity somewhat corresponding with 
the secular importance of their city, and should resent any 
assumption of authority over them on the part of the Bishop of 
Borne. Just as the Patriarch of Constantinople, the capital 
of the Empire, struggled to make himself independent of th© 
Patriarch of the West, so the Bishops of Eavenna, the seat of 
Italian administration, were impatient of control by the Pope, 
and, with the help and countenance of the Imperial officials, 
ventured to arrogate to themselves rights and privileges in 
defiance of the authority of the Apostolic See. It seemed to 

1 xi-14. 2 Ibid. xiii. 93. 

3 The bishops of Ravenna are not called “ archbishops” in Gregory's 
letters, nor in the Roman synod, a. 649. The title first appears in a document 
of the year 666 (M. G. H. Script, Rer. Langobwrd % p. 350). 
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thorn, doubtless, that the secular and tlio ecclesiastical rank of 
a place should harmonize, and that the bishop of a city of such 
high importance in the Empire ought not to occupy a merely 
subordinate position in the Church. And this view was 
naturally shared by the Exarch and liis Court. 

The dispute between Crogory and the Bishops of Bavenna 
was occasioned by an objection concerning the use of the 
pallium. This vestment, as is well known, consisted of a long 
band of white wool, ornamented with a varying number 
of black or purple crosses. It was draped over the shoulders 
(to which it was secured by three gold pins), with the two 
cmls depending, one before and one behind . 1 Possibly it was 
of oflioiul origin'- 1 ; but, os an episcopal vestment, it was in 
use, at any rate in the East, in the liflli century, being then 
regarded as the distinctive mark of episcopal authority in 
full* exercise . 3 In the sixth century, in the East, it was worn 
indiscriminately by all bishops 4 ; in the West it was worn of 

* Oregory’ti awn pallium in thus described by Join Dine. iv. B4: “ Pallia 
medioeri, a dextro videlicet humero nub peetore super stomachum circulation 
dixiuoto; deuule tmrnum per sinistrum humorum pent torgum doposito, ouiua 
pars altera super eundom humor urn vonkms propria rootitudine, non per medium 
corporis, iml ex latere pendat," In this picture, it will bo noticed, the front 
kp|Hit hangs by the left nido, and not in front, as Is now usual Jolm further 
my« that Gregory *8 pallium was "nullltt mm bus perforatum M and 11 byttso ean- 
diiiite oontextum M (o. it))* This last characteristic sowni to indicate that it 
wan not yet the custom to make the pallia of the wool of lambs reared in Bt. 
Agnim* Convent. But, of course, Gregory‘a pallium may have boon exceptional. 
Ben Du Cange, M Pallium," 

® l Hiehisme Otigimm p. 880, $qq. But hoo Wiipert Un capitolo di storm del 
mmiktrm; and W. Lowrle Christum Art and Archaeology p. 407, sgq, 

8 Isktor, Peluslota JCpp t i. IBB (o. 450), says that bishops wear a woollen 
omophorlon (pallium), to typify the lost sheep borne by the Good Shepherd, 
and to show that they are imitator**of Him; when the Gospel in read, they lay 
wide the vestment m in the presence of the Good Shop herd Himself. Gf. the 
story in Balliulius Vita Cltryn, e. 0, of Theophilus of Alexandria throwing 
bin omophorlon round Ammonitm’ neck, Llberatus limi 20 (e. 556) says: 
H Ocmsuotudo out Alexandrian, ilium qul dofunoto suoeedit, exeubias super 
defunetl corpus agurii, manumque dextoram eius eapiti suo imponere, et 
tuipiilto maul bus suis, aeeipore coll a kuo beat! Mare l pallium ot tune legitime 
Hodttro.” For a rule as to the wearing of the omophorlon, see Labbo, vill 
p, BITS, At far as the itomau Church l» concerned, we have no document 
relating to its use earlier than tho beginning of the sixth century. 

* We do not know whether they needed to be invested with It by their 
Patriarch or no. But the story of Luitprand (Edatio do Legation® Constant , 
e, 02), that even the Patriarchs of Constantinople wore the pallium only by 
permission of the Pope, is too absurd to require serious refutation. 
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given to good works. Ho completed the Church of St. Sovorus, 
at Ravenna, placing within it the body of the saint; and ho 
built the Monastery of SS. Mark, Marcollus, and Folicula . 1 To 
him Gregory dedicated his Pastoral Mule 3 -, to him ho com- 
mittod the chargo of certain bishops of his own jurisdiction who 
wore unable to come to Romo on account of the intervening 
Lombards . 3 His zeal in the Istrian controversy was warmly 
acknowledged . 4 Sometimes, indeed, John’s discretion was at 
fault. Thus Gregory wrote on one occasion: “ As to what you 
say about one who is already ordained being ordained again, it 
is exceedingly ridiculous, and ought not to bo contemplated by 
a man of sense liko you, unless by chanco some precedent can 
be adduced which should be taken into account .” 6 But on the 
whole, Gregory’s relations with John were extremely friendly, 
until the bishop fell a victim to what the Rope rogardod as “ the 
sin of pride.” 

It was reported at Romo that the Bishop of Ravenna was 
accustomed to wear the pallium, not merely during mass, liko 
the other metropolitans, but also when he gave audience to 
the laity before the service,® and whon ho wont in solemn pro¬ 
cessions through the city. Further, it was said that he en¬ 
couraged his clergy to use “ mappulao,” or white linen coverings 
placed over the saddles of their horses, when they wont in 
processions—a privilege which had hitherto been reserved to 
the Roman clergy alone. 

So soon as Gregory was informed of those practices, ho ordered 
the notary Castorius, his agent at the Exarch’s court, strictly to 
prohibit their continuance. Castorius obeyed, but the bishop 
despatched to Rome an indignant remonstrance. He denied 
that he was vested with the pallium when ho gave audience to 
the laity; that he wore it in solemn litanies ho admitted, but 
asserted that he did so in virtue of a privilege grantod by 
a former Pope and exercised by his own predecessors . 7 In 

1 Agnollua lib. Pont. Reel. Itavmn. 98. 

* Paul. Ditto. Vita U; Job. Ditto. Vita iv. 78. 

» Ejip. ii. 28. •* Ibid. ii. 46. * Ibid. ii. 46. 

# The laity (Jllii cccletdae) were received in the “ sccrofcarium ” of the church 
before mass. These score taria were largo apartments, capable of accommo¬ 
dating a considerable number of people. Councils wore occasionally hold in 

them* For the audiences in the seoretarium, boo ill, 54; v. XI, 01. 

1 Ibid. iii. 54. Honoring X (625-088) decreed that metropolitans who wore 
the pallium In the public streets or in processions should be deprived of it. 
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to transgress the limits fixed by the Fathers; I know that the 
end of all pride is a fall. If our ancestors did not tolerate 
pride in kings, with much more reason is pride intolerable in 
bishops. And, in the second place, I do not forget that I was 
brought up in the heart and bosom of your holy Roman Church, 
and there by God’s grace obtained my first promotion. And 
how should I possibly dare to oppose that most holy See, which 
transmits its laws to the universal Church,—to preserve the 
authority of which I have, God knows, incurred the bitter 
hostility of many ? ” After further defending himself from 
the chargo of introducing novelties, John concluded thus: 
“ As the Providence of God has placed all things in your 
hand and in your most pure conscience, I adjure you by 
that Apostolic See which you once ruled by force of character, 
and which you now rule with the honour which is your due, 
do not, for my sins, in any way lessen the privileges enjoyed till 
now by the Church of Ravenna, which Church is peculiarly 
yours. 1 Now that you have learnt the real state of the case, it 
depends on God and on yourself to determine what shall be 
done. For in my anxiety to obey the commands of my 
Apostolic Lord, I am determined to abstain from these 
ancient usages, until I hoar from you again.” 

These meek expressions might have had more effect on 
Gregory if ho had not received trustworthy information that 
Bishop John in private was in the habit of indulging in all 
manner of scurrilous witticisms and sarcasms at his expense, 
reviling him worse than “a lawyer’s clerk.” Nor does it 
appear that this double-faced prolate ever attempted to dis¬ 
continue his illegal practices. On the contrary, he exerted 
himself to the utmost to stir up the Government authorities, 
and bring official pressure to bear upon the Pope. And, in 
consequence of his solicitations, liomanus the Exarch, George 
the Pretorian Prefect of Italy, Andrew a judicial assessor, and 
other eminent and influential persons, sent urgent letters to 
Koine, imploring Gregory to respect the rights and privileges 
of the Church of Kavenna. 

The duplicity and contumacy of the bishop greatly incensed 
the Pope. “1 thank Almighty God,” he wrote, “that when 

1 1’otwlbly in oUuhIou to the tttory that St. Appollinaris, the patron saint of 
Havenne, wax a diaciplo of St, I’otor (Agaollua Lib. Pont. EocL Bavcim. o. 1). 
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our business to investigate thoroughly his life and character. 
-And whoreas we discovered much which disqualified him from 
boing made bishop—of which we have notified our Lord the 
Patrician by letter—wo felt that we could not possibly consent 
to his consecration, as wo fear tho judgment of God. Nor did 
we venture to ordain tho priest John, because he did not know 
tho Psalms—a circumstance which proved that he was deficient 
in zeal for his own improvement. Those candidates then being 
rejected, and the persons presont being urged by us to choose 
one of then - own people, and confessing that they could produce 
no one fit for tho office, both they and wo alike were greatly 
grieved. At last with one consent and with united voice they 
over and over again petitioned for my venerable brother, the 
priest Marinianus, who, as they knew, had been a long time 
with mo in my monastery. He tried in various ways to get 
off, and was with difficulty porsuadod at last to accept their 
petition. As wo know his character well, and have found him 
zealous for winning souls, we ordained him without delay. I 
pray your Glory, therefore, to receive him kindly, comforting 
him and helping him in Ids inexperience, for, as you well know, 
inexperience makes the work of any office very troublesome.” 

Curiously enough, Marinianus, tho Homan, was a, nephew 
of his predecessor. He was a man of considerable personal 
beauty, with a long, ruddy face, and flashing grey eyes. 1 His 
character was spotless, and his affection for Gregory sincere. 
Doubtless tho Pope congratulated himself on the result of tho 
election, expecting that now the pallium controversy would be 
quietly dropped, and that his own influence at Pavonna would 
bo increased by means of his old follow-monk and pupil. If 
such was his expectation, however, Gregory mot with a dis¬ 
appointment. Once consecrated bishop, Marinianus found it 
impossible to retreat from tho position taken up by his pre¬ 
decessor. Peeling at Pavonna was very strong, and the clergy 
and officials united in pressing the bishop to resist tho intru¬ 
sions of Pome. Hence, whether of his own free will or by 
compulsion, Marinianus wont over to tho party of resistance, 
and Gregory had tho mortification of seeing his old friend 
taking sides with the Exarch and the disobedient clerical faction 
against himself. 

1 Aguollus Lib. Pont. Reel, llavenn. OU. 
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The pallium controversy illustrates the jealous temper of 
the Ravennato clergy, and their rooted belief that the Pope de¬ 
sired to encroach. This hostility to Rome was clearly expressed 
in 59(5, when an abbat named Claudius appealed against the 
sentence of the bishop, and Gregory proceeded to try his case. 
Roth clergy and laity wore loud in their complaints that such 
an act of interference was contrary to the canons of the Church 
and to Imperial law. “ Do not mind what foolish people say,” 
wrote Gregory to Marinianus, 1 " and do not think that we aro 
doiug any injustice to your Church.” The causo, he wont on 
to explain, could not bo tried at Ravenna, bocauso the complaint 
of the abbat was that he had boon unjustly treated by the late 
bishop. Ho had, therefore, a perfect right to appeal to a higher 
authority. And if, according to the canons, appeals could be 
made from Constantinople, the Imperial city, to the Apostolic 
See, much more could they bo mado from Ravenna. Marinianus 
recognized that in this instance Gregory was in the light. He 
therefore sent proctors to represent him at the trial in Rome, 
and acquiesced without protest in the result, which was favour¬ 
able to tho monastery. 

The conduct and administration of tho bishop himself 
Gregory watched very closely, and ho sent him at times some 
severe reproofs. Complaints came to Romo, for instance, that 
tho clergy of Ravenna oppressed tho monasteries, and that 
monks who had been ordained for parochial work continued to 
reside among the brethren. Gregory charged Marinianus to 
correct these abuses, 2 and when his first admonition was pro¬ 
ductive of no effect, he wrote again yet more sharply 8 : “ I)o 
not defer the correction of this evil now that you have been 
warned a second time. For if wo find you still negligent— 
which wo do not think will be tho case—wo shall be compelled 
to provide for the peace of the monasteries in another way. 
Re it known to you that we will not allow the congregation 
of God's servants to be subject any longer to such oppression.” 

With all his affection for his old friend, Gregory seems to 
have felt, especially at first, that Marinianus was too much a 
recluse and too little a man of business to administer satis¬ 
factorily so important a see. Tho discontent he felt is vented 
in a letter to the Abbat Sccundus, about a year after Marinianus’s 
' Em, vl. 24, * Ibid. vi. 28. * Ibid. vii. 40. 
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“On the arrival of a person from Kavenna I was greatly 
shocked and grieved to hear that your Fraternity was suffering 
from spitting of blood. I have caused careful inquiry to be 
made of every one of the doctors here who are known to be 
well informed upon the subject, and I have sent you a written 
statement of what they severally thought and of what they 
prescribed. 1 Above all things, they recommend quiet and 
silence, and I am very doubtful whether you can obtain this 
while you remain in your dioceso. I therefore think you ought 
to mako arrangements for the management of your Church, 
appoint persons to celebrate mass, to show hospitality, to 
receive strangers and look after the monasteries, and then come 
to me before the summer, that I may myself, to the utmost of 
my power, take special care of your health and see that you 
are kept quiet. The doctors say that the summer-time is very 
dangerous for persons suffering from your complaint. Hence 
I am very much afraid that if, in addition to the unfavour- 
ablenoss of the season, you should be troubled with anxieties 
about your diocese, the disease will become yet more dangerous 
than it is at present. I am very weak myself, and I feel it 
very desirable that you should, by God’s grace, return in good 
health to your Church, or that, if you arc to be called away 
from earth, you should receive the call in the arms of your own 
friends, or that, if Almighty God should see fit to call me 
before you—and I am not far from death—I should pass away 
in your arms. If, however, the troubled state of the country is 
an obstacle to your journey, Agilulf may be induced, for a small 
present, to send ono of his own men to escort you as far as liomo. 
If you feel that the disease continues and you make up your 
mind to come here, you need bring but few persons with you, 
because you will live with me in my palace, and will be waited 
on daily by the attendants belonging to the Church. Further¬ 
more, I do not exhort or advise, but I strictly charge you not to 
venture to fast, because the doctors say that fasting is very 

> Gregory, although a firm bollevor in mlraolos of healing, yofc did not 
do»pi«o the phytiioian’H natural remedies. Contract Gregory of Tours, who tolls 
a ourioun ntory of an archdeacon blind for ever, booauso, whon ho was regaining 
hlv night by prayers to St. Martin, ho allowed a Jewish doctor to put looohos 
on bin xhouldorH. The historian thus polntu the moral: “ Ideo doceat uuum- 
quemquo Chri»tianum haoo oausa, ut quondo oaolontom occipcro moruorit 
medeeiuam, terrona non roquirat studia " (Grog. Tur. II. V. v. 6). 
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The allusion in the above letter to the Emperor was nothing 
more than a piece of bluff. Maurice cared nothing about the 
matter. The Exarch Smaragdus, who had been hot against the 
schismatics, and had even kidnapped the Patriarch, had been 
withdrawn, and his successor, Eomanus, was strongly opposed 
to the violent measures which found favour with Gregory and 
such ardent Catholics as John of Eavenna. Hence the Pope 
could count on the support neither of the Emperor nor of the 
Exarch, as indeed speedily became apparent. 

The stern summons of tho Pope caused much alarm to 
Sevorus and his suffragans. Two synods wore immediately 
held—one of tho schismatic bishops dwelling in Lombard terri¬ 
tory, and tho other of those in the Imperial citios on the coast. 
Each of these assemblies drew up a letter of remonstrance to 
tho Emperor, and Sevorus, in his individual capacity, added a 
third. Of those throe documents tho first alone, subscribed by 
ton bishops of Vonetia and Ehaetia Secunda, has come down 
to us. 1 It begins with an emphatic assertion of the Catholicity 
of the bishops subscribing, and also of their loyalty to the 
lloman ltopnblic, though oppressed by the “grievous yoke of 
tho Gentiles.” Tho petitioners ploadod that in refusing to 
condemn tho throe so-called heretics, they wore only upholding 
tho Council of Chalcedon, and obeying tho express orders which 
Pope Vigilius had caused to bo circulated through all tho 
provinces. These orders their predecessors had accepted and 
obeyed, and they themselves did but follow in their foot¬ 
steps when they refused to accept tho Fifth Council or to 
communicate with those who did so. Tho Patriarch Elias, 
however, on this account had been persecuted by Smaragdus, 
and so had Sevorus. And now Pope Gregory had summoned 
the latter to appear in Borne before himself—a judge who was 
a party in the case and with whom they held no communion. 
But tho Emperor had rescued Elias; lot him now do as much 
for Sevorus. Let him grant a truce for the present. Later, 
when tho Lombards were crushed and peace was restored, they 
would bo glad to present themselves at Constantinople and to 
plead their cause before him; for the Emperors had always 
shown themselves just arbiters and restorers of peace in the 
Church. Unless the persecution were stopped and the rights 

1 Epp. i. 10a. 
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terrible fire, and a relief fund was started in aid of the sufferers. 
Even such aggressive Catholics as John of Ravenna were moved 
to sympathy, and sent contributions; but Gregory refused to 
give anything. Alms should be given to the faithful, he said, 
and not to the enemies of the Church, particularly when the 
latter had boon spending money in Constantinople to thwart 
the purposes of the Apostolic See. 1 

In a later letter, addressed to “ all the bishops of Iberia,” 
Gregory insisted that the schismatics had no right to regard 
themselves as martyrs, or to talk about “persecution.” 51 
“ Persecution, unless endured in a good cause, is unprofitable 
for salvation. There is no reward for sin, apd it is impious 
to expect it. Recollect Cyprian’s [or rather it should be 
Augustine’s] words: ‘Martyrem non facit poena sed causa.’” 
Nor could the schismatics with any show of reason point to the 
troubles in Italy, as though they were God’s punishment for 
the Church’s acceptance of the Fifth Council. They should 
remember tho text, Whom the Lord loveth lie chasteneth. God 
has shown greater love and approval of Italy, since He has 
counted her worthy to endure His scourgo. Talk of punishment! 
Why, Romo was captured after Yigilius’s condemnation of the 
Acuphali. Was, then, the cause of the Monophysites favoured by 
Heaven ? To remove all remaining doubts, Gregory forwarded 
to his correspondents “tho very useful letter” which he had 
composed in the time of Pope Pelagius, recommending them to 
study it carefully with unbiassed minds. If after that they 
continued to maintain their damnable opinions, it would be a 
proof that they surrendered themselves “ not to reason, but to 
obstinacy.” 

Meanwhilo among tho schismatics themselves a reaction 
appears to have set in, and many individuals or small parties 
of disaffected persons became reconciled to the Church. Thus 
in the very first year of his pontificate, Gregory received in 
Rome a certain Neapolitan named Stephen, who for certain 
doubts (probably on the question of the Three Chapters) had 
withdrawn from the communion of the Catholic Church. This 
man, being convinced of his error, stated that he had several 
friends in Naples who would be willing to return to orthodoxy, 
provided that the Pope would take upon his own soul the 
1 Epp. ii. 45. 5 Ibid. ii. 49. 
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quietly where he was. In the latter case, however, or in case 
of his continuing in schism, the Archbishop of Eavenna was 
to ordain some one to administer the see of Isola, who was 
moreover to be subject to his metropolitan jurisdiction, " until 
the Istrian bishops return to the orthodox faith.” 

Gregory’s activity in this affair seems to have somewhat 
alarmed the Exarch Callinicus, who wrote, to remind him of 
the Emperor’s express injunctions respecting Severus and his 
associates. Gregory replied that “the order, though itself 
elicited by false representations, by no means enjoins you to 
repulse those who are returning to Church unity, but only 
forbids you at this unsettled time to compel those who are 
unwilling to return,” and he suggested that the whole affair 
should be reported to Maurice. At the end of the letter he 
expressed his surprise that Callinicus should have awarded 
only a slight punishment to his major-domo for his negli¬ 
gence (or, as Gregory suspected, his venality) in allowing 
the petition of a bishop, who desired to return to the Catholic 
Church, to fall into the hands of the schismatics. “ And yet,” 
he adds, “ I soon blamed myself for being surprised, for where 
the Lord Justinus gives advice, these heretics cannot be 
arraigned.” Clearly the Exarch had on his council men who 
favoured the schism, and were not unwilling to thwart the 
intentions of the powerful Bishop of Borne. 1 

In May 602 Firminus bishop of Trieste was received back 
into the Catholic communion, 2 and signed tho following document, 
which was delivered to Gregory’s representative at Bavenna 8 : 
“ Whenever the eye of the soul which has been darkened by the 
clouds of error is illuminated by the light from heaven, we must 
earnestly strive lest the author of schism should again secretly 
enter into the soul, and with tho sword of falsehood shall sever it 
once more from the root of unity to which it has attached itself. 
I, therefore, now that I have learnt the nature of that snare which 
held me in the bonds of schism, of my own accord and of my 
own free will, after long and careful consideration, have returned, 
under the guidance of Divine grace, to the unity of the Apostolic 
Hoc. And lest I should be supposed to be acting disingenuously 
and insincerely in this matter, I bind myself by an anathema, 
and under penalty of losing my rank as a bishop, I vow and 
1 ix. 154. 3 Ibid, xii. 18. 4 Ibid, xii. 7. 
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discuss with him the points in dispute. He promised them a 
kindly welcome, and the means of returning to their own homes, 
oven if ho failed to convince them. Those who abandoned the 
schism he helped—if help were needed—to the utmost of his 
power, and protected them from the enmity of their former 
associates. They were not required explicitly to give their 
adherence to the Fifth General Council, but only to sign a 
document renouncing the schism, similar to that which was 
given by Firminus. When mere persuasion failed to convince, 
Gregory sometimes tried the effect of a bribe. Thus, when he 
heard that the clergy of Como had told the Archbishop of Mi lan 
that in a dispute about some property they had not been so well 
treated by the 1 toman Church as to be anxious to return 
to her communion, he wrote: “ If the land which they say is 
unjustly retained by us be really theirs, it shall be restored to 
them at once, oven if they continue in their schism. But if, as 
we hope, they will return to the Church, we are ready to give 
up the land to them, whether they have a right to it or not.” 1 

The last argument of coercion by violence Gregory never 
dared to employ during Maurice’s lifetime; but when the 
Emperor was dead, and Smaragdus, whose zeal had been so 
conspicuously displayed during his former tenure of office, was 
once more Exarch, Gregory urged that sterner measures might 
be adopted.® “We hope that the fervour of zeal which you 
formerly showed in this matter will be kindled to greater heat 
than ever, and that you will be the more ready to punish and 
restrain the enemies of God, as the defence of the soul, in the 
sight of God, is more precious than that of the body. Let the 
uprightness of faith which is strong within you arm you against 
those who go astray. Let the body of the Church now rent 
asunder in your dominions, be restored during your rule to its 
former wholeness. You will be repaid for your exertions in 
this matter by Him who is the Author of uprightness and unity. 
For we trust in God’s mercy that our outward enemies will find 
you the stronger against them, in proportion as the enemies of 
the true faith find you terrible against themselves through your 
love to God.” 

Before the close of his pontificate, Gregory had the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that the schism was greatly weakened. 

> Rj>p. is. 186. * Ibid. xiii. 36. 
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reason I have here devoted a separate section to the Church 
of Dalmatia, instead of referring to its affairs in the course of 
a general review of the Churches of Illyricum. Gregory’s 
relations with these other Churches will be considered apart, in 
the final section of this chapter. 

The metropolis of Dalmatia at this time was Salona, a city 
which once occupied a site near the modern Spalatro. The 
metropolitan bishop of Salona was one Natalis, a merry, free¬ 
handed bon-vimmt, whose good dinners were notorious. At 
these convivial gatherings, it was rumoured, the guests were 
not wearied with recitations from the Scriptures, customary at 
episcopal repasts, but secular scandal was discussed, and racy 
stories told of absentees. The archbishop himself preferred a 
jest to a sermon. He found reading irksome, and gave it up. 
His episcopal duties he light-heartedly neglected. He even 
wished to distribute the property of his Church among his own 
relations. Yet he was shrewd enough to conciliate the favour 
of the influential persons in his diocese, and his easy good nature 
and lavish hospitality made him extremely popular. 

It was the misfortune of this gay prelate to be associated 
with an archdeacon of a character diametrically opposite to his 
own. Honoratus was a rigid moralist, a stern, unbending, and 
thoroughly disagreeable kind of man, who looked with extreme 
disapproval on the frivolities of his superior, continually made 
protests, and, when these produced no effect, sent long com 
plaints about him to the Pope in Home. Natalis very naturally 
resented this surveillance, and for a time there was considerable 
unpleasantness at Salona. At length the archbishop devised 
a scheme for removing his mentor. At the close of the year 
690 he summoned a synod, got Honoratus condemned and 
deposed from his archdeaconry, and, to disqualify him for ever 
from regaining his office, forcibly ordained him to the priesthood. 1 

This cunning device of degrading a man from a position of 

1 Epp. i. 19. So Anatolius of Constantinople made Aetius a presbyter in 
order to remove him from his archdeaconry. u Deicctionem imioeontis per 
speeiem provootiouis implevit ” (Loo M. Epp. 111). Hieron. Comm, in Ezech. 
o. 48 says that an archdeacon “ quia per singula conoionatur in populos ot a 
pontifteis latere non recodit, iniuriam putat si presbyter ordinetur.” We get 
no certain instances of presbyters as archdeacons till the ninth century, when 
Hinemar of Kheims addresses his archdeacons as “ arohidiaconibus-pros- 
byteris ” (Mansi Cmio, xv. 497). 
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the words of St. Paul: Let not him which catcih not judge him 
that catcth. As regards reading, Natalis asserted that the 
pressure of tribulation prevented him from studying, and cited 
Matt. x. 19 to prove that this was not, after all, a necessary 
part of a bishop’s duties. He was, however, so he said, giving 
attention to exhortation, and, though he could not claim to be a 
great preacher like Gregory, yet he had met with success in 
bringing heretics back to the Paith. In conclusion, he asserted 
that ho was perfectly aware of the degrees of ecclesiastical rank, 
and trusted that the Pope, on his side, would respect the 
privileges of the Church of Salona, which had been handed 
down and preserved by his predecessors. The letter ended with 
an expostulation concerning the threat of excommunication. 

The author of tins singular document could not be taken too 
seriously. So Gregory sent him a rather sarcastic, yet friendly 
answer, accepting his excuses, but urging him to greater diligence 
in the discharge of his episcopal duties. At the same time, he 
expressed in the clearest terms his opinion of the archbishop’s 
disobedience to the Apostolic See. “After you had received 
my letters, and those of my predecessor, yon despised our decrees 
and deprived Honoratus of his proper rank. If any of the four 
Patriarchs had done such a thing, his contumacy could not have 
been passed over without the gravest scandal. Nevertheless, 
now that you have learned again to know your place, I no 
longer remember the wrong you have done to my predecessor 
and myself.” 1 

While acquitting Natalis, Gregory was careful to accord 
a like favour to Honoratus. 3 However, the old disputes had 
still to be investigated. The archdeacon came to Rome in 
person, and the archbishop’s proctors were expected daily. 
While, however, the affair hung thus in abeyance, in March 
593 the news arrived that Archbishop Natalis was dead. 

It needed not Gregory’s penetration to foresee” the pro¬ 
bability of a hotly contested election. He wrote at once to 
Antoninus the Sub-deacon, who was manager of the little 
patrimony in Dalmatia, charging him to see that a fit person 

oorpori, tied sola ciu» infirmit&s refioitur, ufc ad ubub exeroondao virtutlH 
h&beatur. Haoc itaque ai vos in vestris conviviia agitis, abatinentium fatoor 

mftgMri ostia.” 

1 ii. 50. On tins, see also below, Vol. II. p. 224, nqq. 

3 Ibid. ill. 82. 
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by a reversal of his predecessor’s policy, but also by a rigid 
investigation of old charges of malpractices, by law-suits, ex- 
communications, complaints and appeals to Rome, and general 
disturbance and confusion. 

So strong was the feeling against Honoratus, that Gregory 
felt himself obliged to yield, though not without addressing an 
indignant warning and reproof to the bishops of the province. 1 
“ -As your characters are so perverted by worldly business that, 
entirely forgetting the nature of your sacerdotal dignity and all 
considerations of heavenly fear, you endeavour to do, not what 
will please God, hut what pleases yourselves, we have thought 
it necessary to write you a special and severe letter, in which, 
by the authority of St. Peter, the chief of the Apostles, we 
charge you to lay hands on no man for episcopal consecration 
in the city of Salona without our consent and permission. If, 
either of your own free will or by compulsion, you presume or 
attempt to act in any way contrary to these directions, we 
sentence you to bo deprived of the communion of the Lord’s 
Body and Blood, and in consequence of your machinations and 
your wilful disobedience to our orders, you will be excluded 
from the Divine Mysteries. Nor will he whom yon ordain be 
recognized as a bishop, for wo will have no one inconsiderately 
ordained whose life is open to censure.” However, the Pope 
promised to agree to the ordination of any fit person who was 
elected unanimously. One candidate alone was absolutely 
excluded—a certain Maximus, an ambitious man of loose morals, 
who was reported to be in high favour with the electors. Him 
Gregory unconditionally refused to accept. “I have heard 
much that is bad of him,” ho wrote. “ If ho does not give up 
his attempt to gain this higher rank, he must, I think, after full 
inquiry, he deprived oven of the office which he now holds.” 

Maximus, however, was not to be lightly suppressed. While 
the party of Honoratus appealed to the Pope, Maximus and Ms 
adherents applied to the Emperor, and a rescript was obtained 
from Constantinople, commanding his appointment to the vacant 
see. The officials of the province and the suffragan bishops 
were heavily bribed; and at the close of 593 or the beginning of 
594 the bishop-oloct was enthroned by an armed force. Priests, 
deacons, and other ecclesiastics who ventured to resist were 

1 Kpp. iv. ir>. 
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bishop named Malclms, who had managed the Papal Patrimony 
in Dalmatia, and had also boon a prominent supporter of Maxi¬ 
mus, was urgently summoned to Home, where lie was thrown 
into prison and died suddenly under suspicious circumstances . 1 
Of course, no one acquainted with Gregory’s character could 
believe him capable of being a party to assassination . 2 As he 
himself explained the matter, Malclms was brought to trial for 
maladministration of the Church property, and condemned; he 
was taken, after sentence had boon pronounced, to the house of 
the notary Bonifacius, whore he was treated with respect, but 
in the night ho died suddenly. There can be no doubt that 
this explanation accurately represented the facts. Nevertheless, 
the death of the bishop at this critical juncture was extremely 
unfortunate, and the coincidence excited no slight alarm and 
suspicion among the Pope’s opponents at Salona. 

Moanwhilo the embittered relations between Gregory and 
Maximus wore causing some anxiety to the Imperial officials. 
It is true they still sided with “the usurper.” To them he 
was the lawful Bishop of Salona, elected by the majority 
of the clergy and people, and consecrated by the bishops of 
the province with the consent of the Imperial Government. 
Nevertheless, they clearly saw that a dispute with the Pope 
could not fail to bo productive of great discord and disunion 
throughout the province, and this they wore anxious at any 
cost to avoid. Efforts were accordingly made to bring about 
a reconciliation. Distinguished persons wrote to Gregory to 
intercede for the archbishop. Marcellus, the judicial assessor, 
and afterwards Proconsul of Dalmatia, one of the chief sup¬ 
porters of Maximus, begged the Pope to pass over his conduct . 3 
Julian, the Scribe, sent a testimonial to his popularity “both 
with the palace and the people .” 4 And Maurice himself, while 
('.barging Maximus to go to Home and make his peace, com¬ 
manded Gregory to overlook the irregularity of his consecration, 

1 Rpp. v. R. For Malohuti, aoo ibid. I. 80 ; il. 22, 45 ; iii, 22; Job. Dlao. 
Kite tv. 9 . 

* Gregory says concerning this ulaudor: “Do qua rojunum ost quod brovitor 
saggorsti nertmbwimiH domnla noHtrla, quia ni ego sorvua 00 rum iu morto vol 
Langobardorum mo miaooro voluiswom, hodio JLangobardorum gouB noo rogom 
non dueoH turn comitcH b&borot, atquu in fturama oonfuniono oanot dlvitta; sod 
quia Doum timeo in morto oulusdlbet homtnin mo miaooro form'tdo ” (Rpp. v. 0). 

» Jbkl. iv. 88. 4 Ibid. v. 29. 
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Maximus to present himself in Home, and stand his trial on the 
counts above mentioned . 1 But “ the usurper,” whether from 
timidity or from consciousness of guilt, was determined not to 
quit Dalmatia. Another rescript, therefore, was obtained from 
the Emperor, directing that the charges should be investigated 
at Saltuia. Here, however, as everybody knew, it was impos- 
Hible to procure an impartial trial; and so Gregory, in January 
obe, once again summoned the archbishop to present himself 
in Homo at the expiration of thirty days, urging him to arrange 
that no difficulties should be placed in the way of his journey 
by the civil or military authorities of the province, and giving 
him a guarantee that the charges should be fairly investigated 
in accordance with the canons of the Church, by the help of 
Kt. Peter, chief of the Apostles, and under the guidance of God . 2 
At the same time, in a separate letter , 8 Gregory assured the 
clergy and people of Sulona that he bore no personal grudge 
against Maximus, but only desired to act canonically, and he 
Itegged them to use thoir influence to compel the archbishop to 
come to Pome, lbs could not refrain, however, from expressing 
his indignation that only two of the clergy—Ilonoratus and a 
bishop Paulinus— had had the strength of mind to abstain 
from communion with Maximus, though he admitted that ho 
hod heard that some had been compelled by force to com¬ 
municate against their will. “You ought to have had respect 
to your Orders,” he writes, “ and to have considered him whom 
the Apostolic See rejected, os rejected indeed.” A similar letter 
was despatched a few months later to the inhabitants of Jadera, 
who had communicated with the pretender. “With my whole 
heart earnestly and entirely I pity you,” writes the Pope . 4 
“ With the love of a father I adjure and exhort you to abstain 
every one of you from this unlawful communion, and altogether 
avoid those whom the Apostolic See does not receive, lest tho 
very thing which might bring you salvation should lead to your 
condemnation in the presence of tho Eternal Judge.” 

Gregory's jnjrsistence soon began to take effect. Whatever 
may have been thought of the fitness of Maximus for the 
episcopal office, no religious person at Salona could fail to feel 
the scandal and tho peril of the schism in which he was 


> Rpp. vl. 8 . 

‘ Ibid. vl. 26. 


5 Ibid. vi. 25. 
* Ibid. vi. 40. 
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From this time, while Callinicus kept pressing the Pope to 
sotten the terms of the submission, 1 Marcollns exerted all Ms 
influence to induce Maximus to submit. 2 “The usurper’s” 
jHisition, indeed, had become serious, and his friouds began to 
take alarm. Anxious letters from them poured into Home, 
testimonials in the archbishop’s favour, assurances of his sincere 
desire for forgiveness, and his dread of the Pope’s displeasure. 

It seems that Maximus was now thoroughly frightened and 
quite inclined to yield. On one point, however, ho stood firm— 
nothing would induce him to take his trial at Pome. At last a 
compromise was agreed upon. Maximus was to be tried on the 
charges of having committed sins disqualifying Mm for Ahe 
episcopate, of having procured his election by bribery, anSKt- 
having celebrated mass when excommunicate. The trial, 1 MB 
ever, was to bo held, not at Home, but at Kavenna; and it&£$$f 
to bo conducted, not by Gregory, but by Archbishop MarinfljjlSd 
whoso sentence the Pope agreed to confirm. Further, ilfSi 
accused distrusted the Metropolitan of Kavenna as too 
under the influence of Homo, Oonstantius of Milan was&fcjjHHjI f'y, . 
invited to act as his assessor. 8 fk T, 

Hut in the end the trial was never held. Perhaps Marmgfas' LL • j 
thought bettor of Maximus than Gregory had done, perlapsThe fltf* £ 
allowed himself to be persuaded by the Exarch. At afegjafle, ^ 
on his suggestion, the Pope agreed to a milder course. MtoSagusu. 
was ordered to do penance for having celebrated ma§k^ffien/T| 
excommunicate, and to purge himself on oath of tlie^Sjbenif 
oliarges. 4 So in July 599 the Metropolitan of DalmspjBgfla^J : g5 
for three hours on the bare stones in the streets of Kavenna, 
crying out, “ Peccavi Deo et beatissimo I’apao Gregorio t^gfhen 
tho Exarch Callinicus, Castorius a ohartulary of thljli uK nan ajj**; 
Church, and Archbishop Murinianus raised him the 

ground, and led him to tho tomb of tho blessed A*p^ffiaris, 
where ho took oath that ho was guiltless of the crim<A'J|sd to 
Ms charge. 5 Aftoi this there was handed to him a letter from 

* Kpp. lx. 165. * Ibid. ix. 287. 

* Md. lx. Hit, 165. 4 Ibid. lx. 177. 

* Kpp. vill. SC; Joh. Iliao. iv. 18. Oaths of purgation, takon over tho body 
of a saint, worn common at this time. See Kpp. 11. 80; vii. 18; xiii. 7 (in all 
wbioh ease* tho oath watt takon “ad saorattaimum corpus boat! 1‘otri ’’). Hoc 
also dreg. Tur. Miruc. 1. 20, 68, 58; /)a (Hor. Cmif. 1)8. Grog. Tur. It. V. v. 60, 
gives one case of an oath of purgation being taken at three altars: “ Reatitit ad 
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have not strength enough,’ He knows who looks into the heart. 
In everything you do strive to appease Him who looks 
into the heart. Fail not to do everything that can win Hia 
favour. For human wrath and human favour are as smoke, 
which a puff of wind bears away and disperses. Feel assured 
that no one can please both God and evil men. In proportion 
as you find that you have displeased evil men, in the same 
proportion you may consider that you have pleased God. At 
the same time, you should be temperate in your defence of the 
poor, lost, if you act too rigidly, men should think that you 
are puffed up with a young man’s pride. In protecting the 
oppressed, we ought rather to act in such a manner that, wh i le 
the weak feel that they are protected by us, the oppressors, 
though evilly inclined towards us, may have difficulty in 
finding anything in our conduct to blame. With respect to 
the Frontinianists, 1 1 trust you will be very careful, and will 
continue your exertions to recall them to the bosom of the 
Holy Church. If any of them wish to come to mo to be 
reasoned with, lot, them lirst swear that aftor such reasoning 
they will not allow their people to continue iu their errors. 
Thou your Holiness may promise them that they shall suffer no 
ill treatment from mo, and that I will reason with them. If 
they recognize the truth, let them receive it; if they do not, I 
will send them away unharmed. If, however, any of them wish 
to come to mo to complain of you, do nothing to detain them. 
If they come to me they will either receive satisfaction, or else 
you may feel sure that they will never see their country again.” 
Evidently Home was a dangerous place for schismatics and mal¬ 
contents to visit, unless protected by a safe conduct. Perhaps, 
after all, Maximus was well-advised when ho refused so 
obstinately to stand his trial there. 

((j) The otftcr Churches of Illijncum. 

With the exception of Thrace, all the districts comprehended 
in the two Illyricums, Eastern and Wostorn, wore ecclesiastically 

» Victor Tunnunonid* Chron. ad a. 564, 662, speak* of a oortaln Fronlini- 
amia bUhop of Balona, exiled on account of hi* views respecting tho Throe 
Chapter*. fhmbtlc** hi* follower* are here referred to. The Benodiotlno 
editor*, however, road “ Photinianhstl*." 
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“But it will bo well,” lie addod, “if you allow your mature 
reflexion to make you wliat tiro cauon law will force you 
to become.” 1 

Before long a case was brought on appeal to Rome, in which 
John was rather discreditably concerned. As this affair throws a 
curious light on the administration of ecclesiastical law in these 
dioceses, and on the part sometimes played by the Emperor in 
ecclesiastical disputes, it will be worth while to give the details. 2 

Thebes was a city in Rhthiotis, of which district Larissa in 
Thessaly was the metropolis. Tope l’elagius the Second, how¬ 
ever, had expressly exempted Thebes from the jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of Larissa. Now, two deacons of Thebes, 
Cosmos and John (both of whom had boon deposed, one for 
carnal sin and the other for embezzlement), accused Bishop 
Adrian of Thebes to tho Emperor of embezzlement, of a 
criminal misdemeanour in retaining in office a deacon named 
Stephen, whose evil life was known to him, and, lastly, of 
refusing baptism to certain infants, in consequence of which 
they died in sin. The Emperor directed the Archbishop of 
Larissa to take cognizance of the matter, ordering him to pass 
sentence on tho charges of embezzlement, and to make a report 
concerning tho others. Tho archbishop, accordingly, notwith¬ 
standing the exemption of Thebes from his jurisdiction, tried 
Adrian on tiro pecuniary count and condemned him. There¬ 
upon the condemned bishop appealed to the Emperor, who 
then made a second order that Gregory’s responsalis, Ilonoratus, 
and the Chancellor Sebastian, should open an inquiry; and 
later, having received from them a favourable report, ho 
exempted Adrian from all further proceedings, and sent a 
notification to that effect to tho Metropolitan of Acliaia. 
Meanwhile the Archbishop of Larissa had shut up tho un¬ 
fortunate Adrian in a stifling dungeon, where he kept him a 
close prisoner until ho had extorted from him a confession, 
frankly acknowledging his guilt in the pecuniary question, and 
admitting the other charges in ambiguous and uncertain terms. 
When this document was signed, Adrian was released. But in 
consequence of the confession, the Emperor issued a third order 
that the whole affair should be reopened, and that John of 
Prima Justiniana should conduct the examination. In the trial 
1 Kpj>. v. 8. * Tbid. ill. 0, 7. 
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ao devoted to the Virgin Mary that he would never commence 
an engagement until he had received from her a signal that the 
moment was auspicious. 1 Nor even from the military point 
of view was Narsos unfitted to take the command against the 
(ioths. He possessed considerable strategic ability, as was 
afterwards proved in the battles of Scheggia and Capua. More¬ 
over, he had spent some months in Italy during the first 
campaign of Bolisorius; he knew the country, therefore, had 
studied the Gothic methods of warfare, had established friendly 
relations with most of the Imperial generals, and had shown 
himself to be the one man capable of keeping them in some 
control. 8 Tlius, for several reasons, there seemed to be ground 
for hope that the appointment of Narses would bring this 
ruinous war to a favourable conclusion. 

The event justified the foresight of Justinian. Narses, with 
a large army, composed cldefly of barbarian mercenaries— 
among them were 2fi()0 Lombards with 3000 attendants, 3000 
mounted I ferula under Bhilorauth, 400 Gopids under Asbad, 
Huns commanded by Dagistheus, and Persians by Kobad— 
marched from Philippopolis to Salona, whence he followed the 
coast to the confines of the province of Venetia. Here he was 
t kreutouod with opposition, both by the [Franks, who detested 
the Lombards, and by a Gothic force under Teias stationed at 
Verona. However, by advancing along the seaboard, and using 
his fleet for transport across the mouths of the rivers which 
barred his course, Nurses arrived without any mishap at Ravenna, 
where, having collected the remains of the Imperial troops, he 
made ready for the groat battle which was to decide the fate 
of Italy. 8 

This battle took place in July, 5G2. 4 The exact site of the 
engagement has not been determined. Some locate it on the 
south of Scheggia, west of the Flaminian Way, a little to 
the north of Tadino; others place it near Sassoferrato. Naxses 

‘ Kvttgriua Hist. iv. 28. Paul. Di&o. Hist. Lang. ii. 8: “ Brat vir 
pUwlmuH, in reUgloiui oatholious, in pauperea munifloua, in reouporandis 
baailiol* satis studiosua, vigiUla ot orationibui in tantum studens, ut plus 
auppiicationlbus ad Dtmm profusis quam ormis bolliois vlotoriom obtinorot." 

* Procop. JiM. Goth. ii. 18-22. 

1 JIM. iv. SO. 

‘ Ibid. iv. 22 82; Theophanos A. M. 6014. See Hodgkin Italy and her 
Jnvmkrs vul. iv, pp. 048-618, for a note on the sito of the battlo. 
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Alamannio chiefs, Loutharis and Butelin, proved abortive. 
The groat army of Franks and Alamanni, once 75,000 strong, 
wasted by fevers and routed by Narsos in the battle of Capua, 
melted away over the Alps 1 ; and in 554, for the second time 
during the reign of Justinian, Italy became a province of the 
Umpire. 

Thus ends the story of the Gothic dominion in Italy. During 
sixty yours of enlightened rule the Gothic sovereigns had 
laboured to secure peace and prosperity for the land they 
governed. The arts and industries wore encouraged; the old 
Homan institutions wore maintained; strict justice was adminis¬ 
tered and religious toleration enforced; agriculture revived, 
wealth increased, and trade flourished. It was the aim of 
Thoodoric to build up a Romano-Gothic civilization in an indo- 
pendunb Italy, within which conquerors and conquered might 
live side by side in friendship and prosperity. Ho desired to 
blend the host elements in the Gothic and the .Roman character, 
and so to produce a people vigorous with the hardness of the 
Goth and civilized with the culture of Home. But these 
(dements wore uncongenial, and refused to coalesce. Thoodoric 
was thwarted in his good intentions, partly by the Catholic 
Church, which steadfastly opposed any rapprochement between 
the orthodox and Arians, 8 and partly by the degenerate spirit 
of the Roman poople, who were unable to rise to their oppor¬ 
tunity, and who rewarded Theodoric’s efforts for their welfare 
only with ingratitude and persistent hostility. Confronted with 
such obstacles, it is not surprising that Theodoric failed to 
realize his ideal. The doom of Italy had, in fact, gone forth. 
The Gothic, dominion offered her a last chance of unity and 
indtqximlenee, and when that chance was withdrawn, Italy parted 
asunder, and through thirteen centuries became the prey of 
multitudinous distracting forces. The history of ancient Homo 
dosed with the death of Totila, and the history of mediaeval 
Italy began. 

1 AgatlilfMi Hint. It 1 tl 

8 itory in IHttL iv. 80, which relates that a hermit of Liparl behold 
YlttHxlorlo hurled down the crater of a volcano by John the Pope and Sym- 
mmhrn the Patrician, illustrates the bitterness of clerical feeling against that 
worthy iirifwiw. Among the Catholics in Prance Theodoric had as evil a 
ri.ifiitfctl#ii an among the Italians (Greg* Tur. Mime, 1. 40). Contrast the 
t»n#gyfi«j of Theotluric in Procop, Bell doth, b I. 
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or the bishops. Lastly, wo remark the extraordinary unfairness 
and illegality with which ecclesiastical trials wore conducted. 
In the light of such cases as this we cannot wonder that clergy 
frequently preferred to go before the secular judges rather than 
the bishops. 

Although Gregory had no hesitation in rebuking the Metro¬ 
politan of Prima Justiniana when his faults required it, he was 
nevertheless his very good friend, and on one occasion ho even 
interfered to prevent his being unjustly treated by the Emperor. 
It was reported that Maurice had determined to depose John 
on account of his bad health. As soon as the nows reached 
him, Gregory wrote as follows to Anatolius, his responsalis at 
Constantinople 1 : " Your Affection has informed mo that our 
Moat Iteligious Sovereign is giving orders for the appointment 
of a successor to our most reverend brother John, bishop of 
Prima Juatiniana, on the ground that tho said bishop is suffering 
from a disease of tho head, and it is feared that if his city be 
left without a bishop’s authority it may bo destroyed by tho 
enemy—which God forbid I Now, the canons nowhere direct 
that a bishop should be superseded on account of ill health, and 
it is thoroughly unjust that a man should be deprived of his 
rank Ijoeauso he has become ill. It is therefore impossible for 
me to concur in his deposition, lost I should bring a sin upon 
my soul by so doing. You must accordingly submit that if the 
bishop is ill ho should not be deposed, but a coadjutor should bo 
appointed to manage bis affairs for him, and to fill his place 
both as ruler of the Church and as guardian of tho city. If, 
however, it should Impawn that he should himself express a wish 
to resign his episcopal office on account of ill health, ho should 
l*e jHsrmitted to do so, on sending a written petition to that 
effect. Otherwise wo cannot, for fear of Almighty God, consent 
to what is proposed. If the bishop will not ask for permission 
to resign, our Most Religious Sovereign has the power of doing 
what ho likes and carrying out whatever ho orders. lie may 
make such arrangements as he thinks fit, only he must not 
expect us to take part in the deposition of such a man. If 
what he does is in accordance with the canons, we conform to 
it; if it is not, we submit to it, as far as we (tan do so without 
sin.’’ The last sentences in this letter are not a little 

* Epp. xl. !PJ. For n similar camt, Hist Epp. xiii. S. 
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mviml.fmli/yicf t Ami ns .simony was the first heresy which 
arose against the Holy Church, why do not men consider, why 
do they not understand, that when a biohop receives money for 
ordaining any one, lie, by thus promoting him, causes him to 
become u heretic ? Since, then, this abominable wickedness 
is condemned by the whole Church, I exhort you to remove 
at once, by all means in your power, such a detestable, such 
u fearful sin from all the places under your care. For if we 
hear of such things hapjaming again, wo shall no longer content 
ourselves with words, but shall inflict canonical punishment, 
and shall begin to have an opinion of you other than we ought 
to have,'* 

Simony maims, indeed, to have been very prevalent through¬ 
out the whole of Illyricum, and Gregory in the same year took 
the opportunity to write a denunciation of it, in almost identical 
terms, to the bishops of Epirus, who had recently consecrated 
a metropolitan at Nicopolis. 1 Possibly the intorconrse and 
intimate connexion of the bishops of Illyricum with the 
Imperial court at Constantinople, where every office and dignity 
was put up to sale, tended to promote the spread of this evil. 
In the West, us will he shown, simony was flagrant among the 
Kmuks, and Gregory was untiring in his endeavours to check 
the scandal. But neither in the East nor in the West do the 
Pope's efforts apjtear to have been very successful. 

In 599 Gregory learned that the principal bishops of 
Illyricum had been summoned to a synod at Constantinople, his 
own permission not having previously boon asked. Ho wrote, 
therefore, to warn them that nothing done iu the synod would 
have any force without the authority and consent of the Apostolic 
See, lie feared that the summons was merely preparatory to 
jH>rsuading the bishops to sanction the Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople's assumption of the title of “ Ecumenical Bishop,” and 
he urgently charge,tl the bishops on no account to agree thereto. 
'* Do not allow, through any cajolery, a synod to be held on this 
subject: such a synod would not be legitimate, nor could it 
rightfully lm called a synod." Even if it turned out that the 
assembly was about some other matter, he still begged the 
bishops to exercise, the greatest caution, ‘‘lost anything be 
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at variance with the samul canons, and that therefore he should 
not allow such a wrong to Ins committed in his reign to the 
prejudice of the Church. Toll him the contents of the judg¬ 
ment delivered hy tho Bishop of Nicopolis, and inft*rm him that 
tho sentence was confirmed hy us. Try to arrange that our 
decree should he sent to tho place together with a decree from 
him, so that, we may lx? seen both to have shown duo regard to 
his Korenily, ami to have fitly corrected what was done with evil 
presumption. And in this matter you must do your utmost 
that, if possible, the Emperor himself may issue a decree that 
our decision is to bo maintained. For if this be done, no loop¬ 
hole will lie left for further misrepresentation.” How far 
Gregory's compliance would have gone, had the Emperor 
jK'rsiBted in maintaining his decree, it is impossible to say. 
Fortunately, the affair was satisfactorily arranged. Before an 
answer came from Constantinople, the Bishop of Kurin made a 
written proposal, which tho 1'opo approved. He asked per¬ 
mission to lmry the body of St. Donates in the Basilica of 
St. John at Cassiopi Castrum, on the understanding that he 
should he at liberty to remove it again in ease ho was over able 
to return to Kurin, (hi the other hand, he promised to give the 
Bishop of Corfu a written engagement that he would neither 
exercise episcopal jurisdietion nor claim any privilege in the 
place as though in* were the regular bishop. With this agree¬ 
ment all parties were satisfied. 1 

it will he seen from the above account that, in ids dealings 
with tho Churches of the West, Gregory acted invariably on the 
assumption that all were subject to the jurisdiction of tho 
Human Hoe. Of the rights claimed or exercised hy his 
predecessors he would m>l abate one tittle; on the contrary, he 
did everything in his power to maintain, strengthen, ami extend 
what he regarded as tin* just prerogatives of the I’apaey. 
It is true that he resjs'eted the privileges of tho Western 
metropolitans, and disapproved of unnecessary interference 
within the sphere of their jurisdiction canonically exorcised, 
it is also true that in his relations with certain Churches (with 
that of Africa, for instance) he found it expedient to abstain 
from any obtrusive assertion of the claims of the Homan Bee. 
But of ids general principle there can be no doubt whatever. 

* Rjrp. xiv. 13. 
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-The consistency, the firmness—I may also say the tact am 
adroitness—with which he upheld the pretensions of his pre 
decessors, his genuine belief in the Apostolic authority of tfr< 
See of St. Peter, and his outspoken assertion of it, undoubtedly 
contributed greatly to build up the system of Papal absolutism. 
“ It would be most unjust .to compare him to a Gregory VII o 
Innocent III, to Martin V or to Pius IX; yet the line whicl 
he took was preparing the way for such successors, and forme( 
an element in the process by which an indefinite precedency 
and a limited patriarchate, were, in effect, to be superseded by j 
claim to dominion at once oecumenic in its scope and autocrati 
in its character.’' 

1 See more on this subject below, Yol. II. p. 224, s 


END OF YOL. I. 
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